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FAITH. 





BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL, 
_—_—r 
DARK as a dungeon my chamber 


As, rising, I grope my way 
Step by step to the window 
That faces the far-off day. 


So black is the night that I see not 
Even the window bars, 

Nor, straining my vision upward, 
The palest glimmer of stars. 


No faintest breath in the branches 
Buried in caverns of gloom ; 
Even the rote of the ocean 
Is hushed as the coming of doom. 


Nothingness, nothingness reigneth 
Above me, beneath and around; 

A limitless realm of blackness, 
A fathomless absence of sound. 


Unreal, untenable seemeth 
Even the spot where I stand ; 
Lifting in trial before me 
My undiscernable hand. 


And yet, bewildered and baffled, 
One consciousness keepeth its sway ; 
I know, I am sure that my window 
Faces the far-off day ! 


PorTsMOUTH, N. H. 


_— 
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TWO SONGS. 








From THeocritus. IDYL Ix. 





BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





SUMMER SONG. 
‘di pedv & pboyog yapberat, add d2 xa Bac.” 

THE young calf and the heifer sweetly low, 

The herdsmen on his pipe flutes tenderly, 
And I, too, on my syrinx softly blow; 

Beside cool water is a bed for me, 
Heaped over with the skins of calves, all white, 

Calves that the southwest wind so luckily 
Blew down to me from yonder mountain hight. 
Wherefore no more care I for Summer’s way 
Than lovers care for what their parents say ! 


WINTER SONG. 
“ Airva patep éud, Kyo Kaddv dvrpov évorkéw,” 

O tna, mother mine, I too abide 

Within a white cave of the hollow rock, 
Amid the wealth of dreams; on every side 

Are heaped the fleeces of my plenteous flock 
Of goats and sheep. In winter-time my fire 

Of onk-tree fagots keeps my pudding hot, 
And roasts my acorns; therefore I care not 
A whit more for the cold than some grandsire* 
For walnuts when there’s porridge in his pot! 
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| TO FEBRUARY. 


BY ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 











BUILD high your white and dazzling palaces, 
Strengthen your bridges, fortify your towers, 
Storm with a loud and a portentous lip, 
And April with a fragmentary breeze, 
And half a score of gentle, golden hours, 
Will leave no trace of your stern workmanship. 
Prnwicr, P. O., ONTARIO, CANADA. 


ee 

* Theocritus wrote it ? vwddc. A toothless old fellow would (they 
had no Plated silver nutcracks in those days) naturally prefer tender 
Dottage to nuts that he could not break with his gums! 

















THE FAILURE OF PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 


DR. W. A. P. MARTIN, 
PRESIDENT OF THE IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY OF P&KING. 








SINCE the sinking of the ‘‘ Kowshing,” the telegraph 
has brought us no graver news than that of this morn- 
ing, viz., that China has ordered her*peace envoys to 
return home without delay. When we heard of their 
dismissal by Japan two or three weeks ago, the situation 
was less serious, because there was still a prospect of the 
defects in their credentials being removed, and negotia- 
tions resumed. This prospect has now vanished, and it 
leaves in its wake a vista of gloom for both countries. 

What are the motives for a decision so disappointing 
to the whole world? Is China too proud to make a 
technical alteration in the credentials of her envoys? 
Was her suit for peace merely a ruse to gain time? Or is 
she flattering herself with the hope of an ebbin the tide 
of Japan’s success ? the three. The key to the 
enigma is to be so o telegrams of yesterday, 
announcing the argjval in Paris of special envoys to 
European courts is is a change of venue, or, rather 
an appeal to her tribunal, and before the powers 
will consent, to’ take up the ease, direct negotiations 
must, of course, be abandoned. 

This is the second time China has recalled her envoys ; 
and each time for the same reason, viz., a reliance on 
the good offices of other powers. When Mr. Detring 
was sent some months ago to initiate measures looking 
to peace, he was recalled because the initiation of those 
pourparlers was undertaken by the United States, in 
accordance with an engagement in our treaty with 
China. He was not rejected by Japan as unworthy to be 
intrusted with a preliminary mission, for not only is he 
a high official of long standing in the service of China, 
but what is more to the point, and what encouraged 
the Chinese Government to send him, isthe fact that he 
had performed precisely the same part in preparing the 
way for negotiations with France in the Tonquin diffi- 
culty nine years ago. 

It ought to be noted that the resolution to appeal to 
Europe, must have been formed provisionally near two 
months ago, for the envoys to the West must have set 
out before those to Japan. It was a measure of precau- 
tion—the throwing of an anchor to windward—to guard 
against the insatiable demands of an enemy flushed with 
victory. 

The sudden decision not to renew the attempt to nego- 
tiate direct with Japan, tho motived by the latter’s objec- 
tion to the credentials of the Chinese mission, was, we 
are assured, adopted by the advice of foreign ministers 
in Peking. Those diplomats must therefore have re- 
garded the objection as resting on insufficient grounds, if 
not indeed trumped up in consequence of the fall of 
China’s second naval stronghold. 

It was objected that the letters of credence, instead of 
conferring full powers really imposed limitations by re- 
quiring telegraphic reference to Peking. This it must 
be admitted was anomalous in form, tho not in sub- 
stance, for since electricity has come on the stage,a 
revolution has taken place in the mode of conducting 
negotiations at a distance. It makes the sovereign pres- 
ent with a minister who may indeed act as spokesman, 
but whose every word is overheard by his master. 
After Sadowa did not the Emperor of the French spend 
the whole night in telegraphing to Berlin, Vienna and 
Turin? We are told that before morning he had sub- 
stantially arranged the terms of peace, When our re- 
cent treaty with China was in process of negotiation at 
Washington, the Chinese Envoy made constant refer- 
ence to his Government. I once saw the ministers of the 
Tsung Li Yamen, while I was sitting with them at 
breakfast, receive a telegram from him and reply imme- 
diately authorizing the insertion of a particular word. 

Nothing is more obvious than the advantage of such 
procedure. While it gives assurance that a treaty when 
signed will not be repudiated, it serves to shield the 
negotiator from a disagreeable responsibility, vis-a vis 
his own Government. 

China always distrusts her envoys, especially when 
they are liable to be called on to agree to a cession of 
territory. For that, the consent of the Grand Council 
before signature is needed to insure ratification after sig- 
nature. We remember what happened to Chunghan in 
1880, when, cajoled and overreached by the Czar Alex- 
ander II, he signed a treaty at Livadia ceding to Bulgaria 
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certain strategic positions in the Province of Ilior Kulja. 
He was thrown into prison, condemned to death, and his 
agreement repudiated, at the imminent risk of war. 

It is this feeling of distrust that has made China very 
chary of adopting even in form the title of plenipoten- 
tiary. 

In 1858, when the United States Minister, Mr, Reed, 
opened negotiations with the Viceroy Tan, at Taku, on 
comparing credentials, he found that this title was want- 
ing. 

‘*You are not a plenipotentiary,” he said, with some 
surprise and disappointment, 

‘There is in China no plenipotentiary but the Em- 
peror,” replied the Viceroy. 

‘* But can you sign a treaty ?” 

‘I can,” he answered ; and the negotiations went on 
—the Russian Minister pursuing the same course—until 
the capture of the forts by the belligerent allies trans- 
ferred the scene of negotiations to a point nearer to Pe- 
king. They had refused to treat with the Viceroy be- 
cause he lacked the title of Plenipotentiary; but no 
representations on his part could induce the Emperor to 
confer it until the forts were bombarded. The new 
Commissioners, of course, presented cards inscribed with 
the title dictated at the cannon’s mouth; but their pow- 
ers were not greater than those of the Viceroy, for, being 
near to Peking, their proceedings were every day reported 
tothe Emperor. This incident, of which 1 was eye-wit - 
ness (being interpreter to the United States Minister), 
may serve to throw light on the question of credentials, 

Technically the Japanese are right; but they are not 
unlikely to discover, when it is too late, that they have 
committed a blunder in standing ona technicality. If 
they negotiate at Peking, as did the English and French, 
they will undoubtedly meet a plenipotentiary ; but will 
they get to Peking? I trow not. Did not England 
interpose to snatch his prey from the Northern Beir when 
he had his paw on the Bosporus? And is not the exist- 
ence of the Chinese Empire as important to her as that 
of the Ottoman Porte ? 

If Japan menaces the integrity of China, Great Britain 
is sure to intervene ; and, strange as it may seem, who- 
ever may stand aloof, she is sure to have Russia for an 
ally. Both are Asiatic Powers, and they have no desire 
to see Japan strengthened by acquisitions on the main- 
land. This the Chinese understand, and it forms the 
ground of their confidence in appealing to the Powers. 
They know how the Conference at Berlin turned back 
the victorious Russian, and readjusted the map of 
Europe. They believe that such a conference is now 
called for to prevent a readjustment of the map of 
Asia, 

But what a spectacle !—the proudest of Eastern mon- 
archies, which so lately enrolled both England and Rus- 
sia among her tributaries, and required their ambassa- 
dors to approach her throne on bended knees, appealing 
as a suppliant in the courts of Europe ! 

AUDUBON Pakk, N. Y. 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR GOD'S PLAN. 








BY BISHOP ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD, D.D. 





THERE are few more affecting scenes in Old Testa- 
ment history than that which is brought to our view in 
the closing. months of the leadership of Moses. Israel 
was encamped in the wilderness on the east side of the 
Jordan, ‘“‘in the plain over against the Red Sea,” 
‘* eleven days journey from Horeb by the way of Mount 
Seir unto Kadesh-Barnea.” 

The forty years’ drill and waiting in the wilderness, 
were nearly ended, 


“* And it came to pass in the fortieth year, in the eleventh 
month, on the first day of the month, Moses spoke unto 
the children of Israel according to all that the Lord had 
given him in commandment unto them.” 


We call the fifth book of Moses, Deuteronomy, but it 
was not a second law, nor simply a second giving of the 
law. In part of it Moses repeated what he had given 
them nearly forty years before, but much of it is a book 
of revised and amended statutes. 

Moses was a man of very great common sense, and 
forty years’ experience had taught him much. Inspira- 
tion used his common sense for the good of Israel]. It 
would be interesting and profitable to compare many of 
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hese statutes and even some of the Ten Commandments, 
as we find them in Exodus and Deuteronomy and note 
the differences. 

Much of the book is made up of exhortations of as 
powerful and moving a sort as were ever poured out of a 
patriotic, devout and loving heart. One must go to the 
life and writings of St. Paul to find anything equal to 
them, and to the Gospels to find anything that surpasses 
them. Both of these greatest of men loved Israel and 
were ready to die for their people. 

Wonderful old man! One hundred and twenty years 
he had lived and toiled and suffered, yet ‘‘ his eye was 
not dimmed” “nor was his natural force abated.” Close 
to Heaven, yet never to pass the Jordan into the goodly 
land where his heart had been so long, he makes his last 
appeal to Israel, warning and beseeching them by every 
appeal that can command the reason, warm the heart, 
stir the conscience and fortify the will. 

Recalling the scene and considering the occasion, we 
can but realize and, in some measure even at our 
distance, feel the power with which the great leader, 
general-in-chief, statesman, lawgiver and saint, called 
upon his beloved people to keep God’s commandments 
that God’s promises might be kept to them. 

Let one read the sixth chapter of Deuteronomy if he 
would see what is the divine plan for keeping saving 
truth alive in the hearis of men; not that there is no 
other plan, but that the plan herein set forth cannot, in 
the nature of things, be substituted by any other whatso- 
ever. Not by preaching, nor Christian literature, nor by 
printed Bibles, nor by any or by all other methods. 

“ And these words which I command thee this day, shall 
be in thine heart; and thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou sit- 
test in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” 

Moses tried every form of statement to get the minds 
of his people saturated with the supreme importance and 
necessity of teaching their children all the words of God. 

** And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, 
and they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes. And 
thou shalt write them upon the posts of thy house and on 
thy gates.’’ 

Fathers and mothers were to do this teaching. Priests 
and prophets might help; it could not be best done by 
any other than the parents themselves, 

What was true then is true now. Thousands of us 
are preaching, and God ordains preaching as one of the 
means of saving men. We have all the appliances of 
modern education, and, if rightly related to God, educa- 
tion will help to save the world; out of harmony with 
God, help to destroy it. We have thousands of Sunday- 
schools, and, if rightly carried on—that is in the spirit 
of Christ—they will help bring the race to God. 

But in the development of character all begins in the 
family. Parents have the advantage of all other teach- 
ers ; only God can get closer to the heart of a child. And 
God lays upon fathers and mothers a duty of teaching 
his Word that they dare not ignore, and that no others 
can do. 

There can be no question that the frequent backslid- 
ings of Israel into idolatry were due t» the neglect of 
this duty of teaching the Word of God to their children 
more than to any other cause whatsoever. 

Centuries after the work of Moses was ended and Israel 
had wandered far from God, it seems that some great- 
souled reformer arose. The seventy-eighth Psalm shows 
how he had recalled and brooded over the parting words 
of Moses. He challenges the attention of Israel, and 
takes them back to that day in the wilderness when 
their great lawgiver committed to parents the work and 
duty of teaching thelr children all the truth of God. 

One of the most far-reaching and moving sermons this 
writer ever heard was delivered by Bishop George F. 
Pierce, a man of God, ‘‘ mighty in word and in deed,” 
from the first paragraph of this noble Psalm. How the 
fatherhood in him was moved with fear and compassion 
for his people that day! Few men more faithfully ob- 
served the injunctions of Moses to parents to perform 
this holy duty of teaching tieir children the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the meaning of them. 

Let this article close with the words of the ancient 
reformer, seeking to bring backslidden Israel again into 
ways of righteousness and life: 


‘Give ear, O my people, to my law; incline your ears to 
the words of my mouth. 

“I will open my mouth in a parable; I will utter dark 
sayings of old; 

‘*“Which we have heard and known, and our fathers 
have told us. 

“We will not hide them from their children, showing 
to the generation to come the praises of the Lord and his 
strength, and his wonde:ful works that he hath done. 

‘For he established a testimony in Jacob, and appointed 
a& law in Israel, which he commanded our fathers, that 
they should make them known to their children; 

“That the generation to come might know them, even 
thechildren which should be born ; who should arise and 
declare them to their children; thatthey might set their 
hope in God, and not forget the works of God, but keep bis 
Commandments: 

* And might not be as their fathers, a stubborn and re- 
bellious generation ; that set Lot their heaft aright, aud 
whose spirit "vas not stedfast with God.” 


One of the old hymn writers yuderstood this seventy- 
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eighth Psalm, and the dying charge of Moses that in- 
spired it: 
** His law to Jacob he revealed, 
His covenant with Israei sealed, 
And gave our sires the charge divine, 
In trust for their succeeding line; 


“ That year to year, and age to age, 
Might safe convey the sacred page ; 
And still his truth perpetual run, 
Transmitted down from sire to son; 


‘That on the arm of power Divine 
Sons yet unborn might still recline; 
Nor e’er forget the works of God, 
Nor o’er forsake his guiding rod.” 
OxrorD, Ga. 
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THE WOMEN OF IRELAND. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN, 








THE life of a young girl in Ireland, if she be in a pro- 
vincial town or in the country, is as sluggish as that of 
her English sisters, with fewer resources than the English 
girl has. In Dublin it is different. Dublin damsels have 
agaytimeenough. The University counts for a pleasant 
social element. The official gayety is far lees than in 
Oxford and Cambridge. The balls which mark Com- 
inemoration in Oxford and the like occasion in the sister 
university are never dreamt of in Dublin. The scholastic 
year goes out with a shabby ceremony of conferring 
degrees, which is known to but one in ten thousand of 
Dublin citizens. The maids of the metropolis do indeed 
ardently desire that such an event as the Tercentenary 
should occur annually—if that be not a bull—with its 
garden parties, balls, concerts, and the like. For one 
week of 1892, Dublin bloomed like a flower bed, with the 
fine gowns of the foreign delegates and the gay frocks of 
the ladies, pleasure bent. But the like will scarcely 
occur again till 1992, when few of us will be there to see. 

On the whole the lot of the Dublin girls is fairly envia- 
ble. It is in the country that ennui dry-rote. The Irish 
maiden of whatever class has few resources. If she be 
of the Protestant and gentle class—the term is nearly 
synonymous—she is reared in a drowsy and gentle con- 
servatism that excludes, as a rule, books, except of the 
most goody sort, art, politics, and any interest in her 
neighbors. She is generally wrapped in love or in cotton 
wool, is gentle, and most innocent of the world and all 
appertaining thereto. Irish girls have not the training 
of the fingers that an English girl usually has; they 
have not the resource of needlework or fancy work 
except to a slight extent. Any departure, such as liter- 
ary inclinations, would be little short of a scandal. The 
wings of home brood over such a girl, and in the shadow 
of them she is like to have sick dreams of discontent if 
she be of the imaginative kind. There are not even the 
poor to visit, as there would be in England. The Protes- 
tant poor are very few indeed, and the religions are far 
too sharply divided in Ireland for such girls to visit the 
Catholic poor. The gossip of new books does not reach 
them, nor rumors of what is a-doing in the world of 
men. 

Of course, for a score of families such as this, there is 
one which enjoys itself, whereof the young women fol- 
low the hounds and the mother rides to the meet in her 
pony phaeton. This is the class which gives its daugh- 
ters a season in town, and has relays of visitors, and 
entertains the officers from the nearest garrison towns. 
But, as a rule, the lives of Irish gentlewomen are nar- 
rower, more colorless, and far more conservative than 
those of their English sisters. 

The dearth of young men in every place but the me- 
tropolis isa melancholy feature of social 1ife in Ireland. 
Families cannot afford to keep their sons at home idle, 
while in all classes except the most humble it is a tradi- 
tion that the daughters should stay at home and go 
white-handed. I have heard of evening parties where 
half-a dozen cavaliers, ranging from eight2en to eighty, 
were apportioned to thirty or forty ladies. True, I have 
seen nearly as much disproportion at a Norfolk tennis 
party ; but there one did not so pity the maids, who were 
in many cases birds of passage, and in other places had 
many opportunities for pleasure, 

The higher education has scarcely reached the Irish 
country homes. In Dublin there is an excellent woman’s 
college, the Alexandra, but its pupils are mainly drawn 
from the professional and mercantile classes of Dublin 
itself. In the country places women are leading very 
much the stagnant lives of the women of the thirties. 
They have the gentler virtues, and are not numerous 
enough—if that be not an unfair and ignoble explana- 
tion—to form the little coteries which, in other lonely 
places, are apt to degenerate in'o tattlers and gossips. 
They have little outdoor life. There is no reason why 
Kathleen and Eily should not be amateur gardeners, for 
instance, and assist the old gardener, who is rather 
handicapped for help; but there is the old tradition of 
the helplessness and soft-handedness of the young ladies, 
Poor young ladies! often enough they pine and fret in 
the lonely and lovely couatry. For, if you will observe, 
the beauty of a place becomes meaningless to the blunted 
senses of people lonely for their kind. 

The Catholic girls go to school to the convents, and 
learn to be ladies—often a somewhat burdensome knowl- 
edge to them if they go home to rough fathers and 
brothers, and to marry shopkeepers or farmers, Some- 
times, if the change is too violent for them, they return 
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to the convent. Nowadays the convent schools are 
taking up the intermediate Education and University 
exams., and no doubt this will have its bearing on the 
damsels now in process of schooling. The old convent- 
schoolgirls used to come home white handed and delicate, 
and with awhole pack of dreams and notions, to be 
buried before they could endure being given to the first 
eligible suitor. Irish girls used to have as little to say in 
the matter of choice as French girls. Once mated, they 
generally became efficient and blooming matrons. I 
have some in my mind, handsome and stately persons, 
as they presided over their tables, while the tall, pretty, 
delicate slips of girls showed what the mother was at 
their age. These were of the upper class of farmers, 
what in England would be called ‘‘ yeomen-farmers,” 
Their house would be a white house among cornfields, 
uppicturesque after the Irish manner, but with an old- 
fashioned garden and a lawn full of shrubs. Such 
families have lived in their substantial homes for gener- 
ations, being independent of eviction, have gazed at 
the red flock paper, the moreen curtains, the flowered 
carpet, all subdued to a brown harmony. They have 
their linen, their silver and china, handed down from 
mother to daughter. In such families the mother, how- 
ever capable a woman of affaire, does not seem to train 
her daughters. When their own turn comes to preside 
over a household they may or may not learn, as bya 
miracle, how to do it well. Irish women, as a rule, are 
not good housekeepers any more than they are trained 
servants, but the remarkable thing is that they are not a 
hundred times worse. The mother will look fondly at 
her pretty, drooping daughter, and sy : ‘* Let the child 
be young while she can,” or some such fond excuse for 
herself bearing all the burden of cal€ and pig feeding 
and rearing, of poultry-breeding and batter making. 

In this class matchmaking is, no doubt, going out of 
fashion. It yet prevails in the smaller farming class and 
among the shopkeepers of the country towns. It de- 
molisbes honest sentiment where it exists as a custom. 
A girl said to meone day in acountry shop, a handsome, 
clever girl: ‘‘ What for should I save my money? If I 
stinted and scraped year in and year out, what good 
would itdo me? There’s nobody in this town to marry, 
only ould shows of widowers, an’ they’re lookin’ for a 
girl with three hundred.” I had said nothing of mar- 
riage, and her non sequitur meant that in her mind the 
possession of money was closely connected with getting 
ahusband, She only sniffed a scornful disbelief when 
one hinted at the existence of such a thing as love. 

The matchmaking customs have been too often de- 
scribed for me to go over them here. My father has 
often assisted at them when cattle-buying in Munster, 
and has even brought one or the other to terms by ‘‘ split- 
ting the difference” in the number of pounds or cattle or 
sheep that were to make the dowry. There is generally 
a convenient intermediary of this sort present, tho it is 
with outward reluctance the parties give in, and “only 
because they wouldn’t go ag’in Mr. ——’s word.” Allthe 
time the boy and girl are gazing shyly and awkwardly 
at each other in an adjoining room, not knowing whether 
they are to be husband and wife, or if the * bargain” 
will be broken off. 

The strange thing is that the system works well. Irish 
women are of all women most faithful to the marriage 
vow. Domestic ties in Ireland are very close and ten- 
der. Occasionally there is such a tragedy as a girl com- 
ing fresh from her convent-school being handed over toa 
man fit to be her grandfather. Even then the tragedy 
does not end in unfaithfulness ; and an unfaithful wife, 
even where the people are less innocent and primitive 
than of old, is practically a thing unknown. 

Irish women do not read much any more than Irish 
men, and where they must have fvod for their imagina- 
tions they supply it with English penny papers. 7'he Fam- 
ily Herald circulates largely in Ireland,as do the more 
trashy papers and the penny novelets. Where there is 
such a mother as I have described earlier, the reading 
must be done on the sly. There is an old-fashioned 
prejudice against the reading of fiction in Ireland, which 
would exclude impartially from George Eliot—supposing 
she found her way to an Irish farmhouse or shop ina pro- 
vincial town—down to the last novelet writer. Fiction 
used to be denounced from the pulpits, and a good many 
old-fashioned people haven’t yet realized that reading it 
is not asip. 

In the houses of the shopkeepers in the larger towns 
and the “ big” farmers, a broader spirit is in evidence. 
In Dublin, for example, if you could investigate your 
tradesman’s drawing room, you would find almost cer- 
tainly a Tennyson on the table, and a bookcase full of 
very good books. These are educating their children 
ambitiously, and the young shoots will, no doubt, free 
us presently from the accusation of being a non-reading 
people. 

It is in this class one finds the greatest difference from 
English people of the same rank. There is far less dis- 
tinction between Irish tradespeople a:.J farmers of the 
better class and gentlefolk than there would be in any 
other nation. They speak with great correctness, even 
if they have an elaborate brogue. They have as much 
idea of their dignity as the finest of their customers 5 
their social functions, dinners and evening parties Bre 
conducted as punctiliously as in Mayfair, They are 
made for @ nation of shopkeepers ; and they crowd th 
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fessions with their sons, and bring up their daughters 
as ladies, with a fine disregard of political or social econ- 
omy. Lamentable, perhaps ; but their very failings are 
the faults of their qualities. In Ireland the shopkeepers 
in the big towns have distinctive virtues of generosity, 
delicacy, hospitality and unworldliness. Their pockets 
furnish the funds for any political movement going, 
which is tolerably sure not to benefit them, whoever it 
may benefit, The townsmen have generally manned any 
forlorn hope in Ireland, for the farmer is cautious and 
close-fisted. The two classes are as broadly unlike in 
their way as the Irish and the English woman. 

DoBLIN, IRBLAND. 
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MR. FREEMAN AS POET. 


CONCERNING TURKISH ATROCITIES. 
BY DELIA LYMAN PORTER. 








WHILE the eyes of the world are again turned with 
horror to the latest scene of Turkish atrocities, the Arme- 
nian massacres which have but recently been brought 
to light, it is interesting to recall the intense feeling 
with which Mr. Freeman, the English historian, anathe- 
matized those Bulgarian persecutions of 1876 and 1881, of 
which this in Armenia is but a repetition. That these 
feelings are expressed in verse will be a surprise to the 
many who only know Mr. Freeman as a voluminous and 
indefatigable writer of prose. But besides a small vol- 
ume of verses by him and Sir George Cox, which was 
published many years ago, he was during the later years 
of his life, from 1882 to 1884, engaged on a long, auto- 
biographical poem, in which he expresses his feelings 
on many political events, such as the Bulgarian massacre, 
the Berlin ‘Council, etc., besides describing his many 
travels and their historical purposes and associations, 

This manuscript poem, of nearly thirty-six hundred 
lines, and with more than three hundred explanatory 
notes, was given to the writer with full permission to 
use it as she chose, and with the suggestion that at some 
future time, after Mr, Freeman’s death, some passages 
of it might possibly be given to the world. 

It has not as yet been published, but a few passages 
bearing on the Eastern question are here selected as of 
present interest. 

The form of the poem is blank verse, or, as Mr. Free- 
man described it : 

“ The statelier garb whence rime hath flown.” 

Mr. Freeman’s intense championship of the cause of 
right and freedom in Southeastern Europe, his sym- 
pathy with Greece in her struggle for freedom, and 
with Bulgaria and other downtrodden lands of the Turk, 
is too well known to need repetition. It is, perhaps, 
not so well known that during the Grecian struggle 
against Turkey in 1881, he raised a quarter of a million 
dollars in her behalf, and on visiting Greece received a 
remarkable ovation, from both King and people. In 
these opening lines of the poem, in which he sums up the 
main events of his middle life, he writes : 

“T have crossed broad lands and distant seas 
Through realms of fame and cities of the past, 
And I have wrought and toiled, and as my heart 
Would fondly dream have something done for truth 
And something done for freedom. I have heard 
The voice of eager nations greet my steps, 
As one who in their eyes had waged a strife 
For them and for the right.” 

Mr. Freeman hated the Turks with a whole-hearted 
hatred. ‘ Little Polly Hooper,” he once told the writer, 
“used to say to me ‘Good-night. I hope you'll sleep 
well, and everybody except the Jews’; and I add, the 
Turks,” 

He thought their presence in Europe was a disgrace to 
Christendom, and that endless massacres and misgovern- 
ment must result as long as they were allowed to rule on 
European soil, Perhaps Americans do not know that he 
gave up an income of twenty-five hundred dollars a year, 
which he earned as a regular writer for the Saturday 
Review, rather than appear to uphold the editors in their 
support of Lord Beaconstield in thwarting Russia’s de- 
sign against Turkey. How many Americans would sym- 
pathize with Armenians or Chinese at such a price ? 

Of the indifference of England to Turkish cruelties, 
= especially of the Bulgarian massacres of 1876, he 

Tites ; 


“The Turk had done his work; the world had heard 
And shuddered ; but in western lands men heard, 
And shuddered only.” 


But he goes on to speak of Russia’s help in freeing 
Montenegro from the Turks : 


““ Where the foe was near, 
Where men could hear the victim’s cry for help, 
They drew the sword for right. [And] First of all 
Among the champions highest on the roll, 
Of them that tamed the Paynim’s swelling pride, 
The first to draw, the last to sheathe the sword, 
The men of the Black Mountain. Once again 
God's praises in their mouths, and in their hands 
The two-edged sword, the chosen people marched 
To vengeance and to conquest. Once again, 
As when the lawgiver of Israel sat 
Stayed on the stone, while friends on either side 
re up the weary hands which stretched to heaven, 
Tought victory to his folk ; so once again, 
fore the men who fought in God's own cours 
Amalek and Moab turn and flee, 
olce, ye sons of freedom, now at last 
Drie ts yours” 9 9 ¢ 
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In the following lines he addresses the Berlin Council, 
which in 1878 portioned some of these same free lands 
back to the Sultan : 


* Yes, halt and think, not thou alone, but all 
The sort of you who meet in councils deep, 
To portion out the lands of other men, 
And grudge the brave the freedom they have won 
In strife ye dared not join.” 


And again a later reference : 


“The wise had sat in counsel, counsel deep, 
To blunt the sword of right, to press the yoke 
Once more on necks from which the sword of right 
Had cleft its weight asunder.” 


A note here reads : 


** Specially Robert, Marquess of Salisbury and Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford, who came back from Berlin 
boasting that a large part of the lands which Russia had 
delivered had been restored to the political and military 
authority of the Sultan.” 


“Tell the tale, ye craven souls 
That stained the name of England, ye that boast 
What goodly store of Christian flesh ye gave 
For Paynim teeth to rend. And tellit, too, 
Thou whom so oft my verse hath yet to call 
To speak thy deeds of shame, thou that dost sit 
Safe in thy lurking place to seize the spoil 
For which thy brave have struggled.” 


Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, to whom refer- 
ence in the last lines is made, specially aroused Mr. 
Freeman’s indignation. To all who would give over 
European lands or peoples to the Turks, these words 
equally apply : 

“ Halt and think 
Ye masters of mankind, who sport away 
The gold and bloom of others; when ye see 
Some little corner of the world’s wide space 
Where men still keep their own and scorn to crouch 
To idols such as ye; where still they dwell 
In their own homes and till their father’s fields, 
And pay out of the sweat of their own brows 
To glut your pride and pleasure. Halt and think 
First of them all, who bearest on thy shield 
The stolen badge of empire . . . 
Thine eye made joy to look on wasted homes, 
On fields forsaken, fields whence young and old, 
Man, wife and child have fled—fled from thy rule, 
To seek a freer air, to dwell in lands 
That know thee not for master. High the prize 
And bright the fame of conquests such as thine. 
Tocringe before the strong, to deal thy blows 
Upon the weak alone, to quench the coal 
On thy poor neighbor’s hearth—to seize the lamb 
That thy poor neighbor feeds.” 


Another reference to the unkept promises of the Ber- 
lin Council of 1878 was the following apostrophe to the 
town of Johannina, in Epeiros, which the powers sol- 
emnly promised should be set free from the Turks, but 
which for political reasons they afterward surrendered 
entirely to the galling power of those hated masters : 


“ But chiefly thou, thou city twice betrayed, 
To whom the very masters of mankind 
In their deep councils pledged their kingly word 
That freedom should be thine. Joannina! 
Have they no hearts, these crowned and sceptered things, 
To whom the life and death of living men, 
The life and death of nations, are the pawns 
Wherewith they sport in merriment, the coins 
Wherewith they pay the debt of mutual wrong. 

Weep, weep and wail! 

Cry, Wo for blasted hopes and broken faith, 
Wo for the craft of lying policy, . 
The craft of rulers swift to plight their word, 
Aud swift to keep their word for honor’s sake 
When kingly honor bids some deed of wrong, 
To filch away some struggling nation’s right, 
Or prop some tottering despot on his throne; 
But slow to mind them of their plighted faith, 
When plighted faitb hath bound their kingly souls 
To play for once the part of honest men.” 


As we read of the treatment of Christian Armenians 
at this very time—the utcer destruction of their villages, 
the cruel murder of men, women and children alike, we 
can only wish that the impassioned protests of Mr. Free- 
man, of Gladstone and others could be heard, that the 
powers of Europe would combine to make impossible 
such persecutions of Christian peoples as seem more like 
a glimpse of the dark Middle Ages than of the closing 
years of the enlightened nineteenth century. 

New Haven, Conn. 
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THE DEVOTIONAL POETRY OF CHRISTINA 
ROSSETTI. 








BY KATHARINE LEE BATES, 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 





SINCE the death of Christina Rossetti the press is quite 
generally giving utterance to the opinion that her best 
poetry is to be found in her secular and earlier volumes, 
It is, however, a question whether her later poems of 
devotion do not more than compensate in concentration 
of power and poignancy of religious passion for the loss 
in variety and romance. 

In the last year of Christina Rossetti’s life the English 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge issued in a 
single volume, under the unpretentious title of ‘‘ Verses,” 
a collection of her later devotional lyrics, reprinted from 
her various publications of religious tenor, To the 
thinking of at least one reader, this volume ranks among 
the treasures of English poetry in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, It is the precious lifeblood of a master spirit” in 
flask of alabaster and of gold, Jn the light of thie 
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volume, is it just to say that Christina Rossetti’s inspira- 
tion flagged with the years? 
In turning from the romantic and the secular to the 
purely devotional, the lyrist was but following, as a 
lyrist must, the leading of her personal experience. It 
was thus she preserved the crystal of her genius from the 
blur of falsehood, Hers wasa sequestered life, shadowed 
by personal sorrows, lit by a glory not of the common 
sun. The child of poet parentage, she drew her instincts 
from the most poetic of lands, and was reared on poetry 
amid a brood of poets. Her father, a man of ardent 
temperament, with mental bent toward the occult and 
the symbolic, had been a resident of Naples until the rdie 
of political reformer ended in that of political exile. 
Like his brothers in Italy, he sang the songs of freedom. 
The mother, beloved with a peculiar love by these 
sweet-throated nestlings of hers, was herself fathered by 
an Italian and a poet, Polidori, who had rendered into 
his native speech the harmonies of Milton. But it was 
not the English poet of Puritanism for whom these 
transplanted Southrons built a household altar. The 
dominant spirit in their home was the august shade of 
Dante, whose impassioned fervor of faith and aspira- 
tion, whose deep poetic mysticism, whose burning at- 
mosphere of genius the sensitive children breathed 
in at every pore. The father left as his great 
work a commentary on the ‘“ Divina Comme- 
dia,” a commentary which out-symbolizes the 
symbolism of the poem. The eldest of that mar- 
velous quartet of children, Maria Francesca, who 
ended her days in an Auglican sisterhood, brought as 
her tribute to the great household presence a valuable 
little volume, called ‘‘ A Shadow of Dante.” The son 
who wore, like a crowa, the poet’s name, has done a 
threefold homage in the translation of the ‘ Vita Nuova,” 
in the poem of Dante at Verona, and in the glorious 
painting, ‘* Dante’s Dream,” which tourists have not 
time toseein Liverpool. The second son, happily yet sur- 
viving and widely honored as one of the leading English 
critics of the time, has made a close verbal render- 
ing of the * Inferno” into English blank verse, while 
the youngest of them all, Christina, published a loving 
study of Dante, ‘‘ The Poet Illustrated out of the Poem,” 
in an issue of The Century eleven years back (February, 
1884), Such a family, red lilies of Florence opened by 
English rain, is almost too ideal to pass into biography 
as a plain London reality; but their work will long 
stand to attest natures nobly endowed, whose rich ele- 
ments, however, had not reached the state of perfect 
fusion. 

The production of Christina Rossetti is curiously un- 
even. In poetry she is almost invariably poetic. In 
prose oftener than not she is prosy. She isa winged 
creature, who makes an odd figure in walking. Poetry 
is her element. Unmistakable beauty, of the glowing 
Rossetti type, marks even the verses of her girlhood, 
privately printed at the press of her maternal grand- 
father, in 1847, when she was seventeen years of age. 
At twenty she was acontributor to The Germ, that ad- 
venturous organ of the preraphaelite brotherhood— 
fragrant little periodical which, like others that the gods 
have loved, died young. 

Associated thus with the most frankly sensuous young 
poets of the mid-century, with her brother, Dante Ga- 
briel, with Swinburne, with William Morris, the throb 
in her blood responded so far to their passion for beauty 
of form and color, their enraptured sense of this bitter- 
sweet earth and the glory and fullness thereof, as to 
yield two volumes of rose-plush poems, mainly secular 
in theme, the ‘‘ Goblin Market,” published at the age of 
thirty-two, and the ‘Prince’s Progress,” four years 
later. Then, by slow process of womanly renunciation, 
having relinquished the ‘‘doves and pomegranates” of 
her youthtime, she lingered for a few years longer on 
the borders of the sunlight, held by the voices of little 
children, until at last she utterly bowed herself befcre 
the altar and the cross, drank for air the breath of in- 
cense, and, in spirit, took the cloistral veil. 

The product of her intermediate period, that of the 
forties, is largely prose in the line of fanciful tales, usu - 
ally for children, Allied to these nursery stories, quaint 
in fashion and full-freighted with juvenile moral, is 
‘*Sing-Song,” a book of genuine baby-lore concerning 
‘‘ pinky white pigling” and ‘‘ woolly white lambkin.” 

‘ “Brown and furry 
Caterpillar in a hurry,” 
and “timid, funny, brisk little bunny,” who ‘ winks his 
nose and sits allsunny.” But it was not written in the 
stars that the elect poet of earlier time should be long 
obscured in the maiden aunt—a gentle title and a good, 
but too limited for a Christina Rossetti. The publica- 
tions of her last twenty years have been, almost without 
exception, of a religious tenor, ranging in quality from 
prose tracts of no literary value in themselves to vol- 
umes of devotional lyrics unequaled for sincerity and 
spiritual grace since the days of holy George Herbert. 
Reared in the Protestant faith by the mother to whom 
she was so devotedly attached and bound in punctilious 
obedience to the observances of the Church of England, 
there is often to be detected in her prose 4 narrow, rig- 
orous, disappointiug note, while the moral and religious 
reflections are, in general, surprisingly devoid of fresh- 
ness and the suggestive touch. The reader feels and 


deprecates her remoteness from modern thought; but if 
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was by thus holding aloof from the vehement religious 
controversies of her day that Christina Rossetti hoped 
to keep herself unspotted from the world. She says: 

“ Purity is like snow, which a warm contact diminishes 
if it does not actually sully. Purity is like a bubble, 
which a touch demolishes, and of which light (never dark- 
ness) augments the beauty by play of tints, all alike celes- 
tial. Purity is like silence, destroyed by discussion.” 

Her prose is even lacking in distinction of style. Rare, 
indeed, is such a touch as this, Eve, 

“having hold of her husband’s heart, turned it in her 
hand as the rivers of water.” =, 

Already the chief interest of Miss Rossetti’s tractates 
lies in the autobiographical element, as when, in this 
passage of unusual brightness and uplift, we come upon 
an unconscious revelation of herself : 

“She whose heart is virginal abides aloft and aloof in 
spirit. In spiritshe oftentimes kneels rather than sits, or 
prostrates herself more readily than she kneels, associated 
by love with seraphim, and echoing and swelling the 
‘Holy, Holy, Holy’ of their perpetual adoration. Her 
spiritual eyes behold the King in His Beauty, wherefore 
she torgets, by comparison, her own people and her father’s 
house. Her Maker is her Husband, endowing her with a 
name better than of sons and of daughters. His Presence 
and His right hand are more to her than that fullness of 
joy and those pleasures which flow from them. For His 
sake rather than for its own she longs for Paradise; she 
craves the gold of that land less because it is good than 
because it is His promised gift to her. She loves Him with 
ali her heart and soul and mind and strength ; she is jeal- 
ous that she cannot love Him more; herdesire to love Him 
outruns her possibility, yet by outrunning enlargesit. She 
contemplates Him, and abhors herself in dust and ashes. 
She contemplates Him, and forgets herself in Him. If she 
rejoices, it is on spiritual hights, with Blessed Mary mag- 
nifying her Lord; if she laments, it is still on spiritual 
mountain-tops, making with Jephthah’s daughter a pure 
oblation of unflinching self-sacrifice. The air she breathes is 
too rare and keen for grosser persons; they mark the 
clouds which involve her feet, but discern not those early 
and late sunbeams which turn her mists to rainbows and 
kindle her veiled head to a golden glory.” 

In Christina Rossetti, this woman of the homesick 
eyes, the arching, artist brows, the intensity of saintly 
yearning for a supernal bliss may be not unfitly meas- 
ured by the fullness of her poetic recognition of all that 
makes for beauty, joy and richness here below. The 
world from which her heart withdrew had for that heart 
a rare attraction. This very earth which she refused, 
she looked to find in Heaven. 

“True, all our lives Jong we shall be bound to refrain 
our soul and keep it low; but what then ? For the books 
we now forbear to read, we shall join in the song of the 
redeemed. For the pictures from which we turn, we shall 
gaze unabashed on the Beatific Vision. For the compan- 
jonship we shun, we shall be welcomed into angelic 
society and the communion of triumphant saints. For 
the amusements we avoid, we shall keep the Supreme 
Jubilee.’’ 

The world, that ‘‘ Babylon the Great” against which 
she inveighs, is a world of ‘green orange boughs,” 
** pink blossoms,” ‘* hovering melody of birds,” ‘* white 
cakes and bread,” ‘‘sweet guins and juices,” ‘‘ toss of 
torches,” ‘cedar and cinnamon,” * gold and ivory,” 
‘silk and down,” ‘* wine-red roses, blushes, snows.” 
Even the wicked fruits of the goblin-men are redolent 
of poetry : 

* Bloom-down-cheeked peaches, 
Swart-headed mulberries, 
Wild, free-born cranberries, . . . 
Bright, fire-like barberries.” 

At times it would almost seem as if her passionate and 
yet ethereal songs might draw abundant aliment from 
exquisite food of the lower life: 


“Their meat was nought but flowers like butterflies, 
With berries coral-colored or like gold; 
Their drink was only dew, which blossoms hold 
Deep where the honey lies.” 
But even in these jewel lyrics of her youth one catches 
many a reflection of the “craving face.” Across the 
blithest of her music—if we may call that blitheness 
which ever trembles with an informing pathos—steal 
strains of the ‘complaining lute” : 
“Tam pale with sick desire, 
For my heart is far away 
From this world’s fitful fire 
And this world’s waning day; 
In a dream it overleaps 
A world of tedious ills 
To where the sunshine sleeps 
On the everlasting hills.” 

Her secular themes are commonly of loss, renuncia- 
tion, grief and death. Four of her longer poems are 
soliloquies of suffering womanhood. Yet the poems glow 
With a strange splendor like that of an illuminated mis- 
sal—the beaten gol leaf is theirs, the sky-blue and the 
red, and the odd border traceries are not lacking. This 
bright, clear coloring, these hints of fanciful design, 
mark the devotional lyrics scarcely less. Ia these, too, 
is the same metrical flexibility, the changeful feeling 
shaping for itself a changeful music. Here, too, is the 
same choice Rossetti diction, simple, keen, artistic, with 
that precions touch upon it of rarity and surprise. Her 
diction, indeed, is so delicate that one false word is 
enough to spoil an entire song. 

But not only do her later poems retain the character- 
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istic graces of her earlier work; in certain ‘essential 
respects they mark advance. Divine themes were emi- 
nently fit both for her semi-Italian genius and for the 
preraphaelite tendencies of her art. Hers was a soul 
impassioned, capable of raptures and of ecstasies, of 
prostrations and adorations. Into the medieval manner 
revived by the preraphaelite brotherhood she alone was 
able to put the medieval mind. Her religious poems are 
sincere in a sense in which her brother’s religious paint- 
ings are not. Her inherent sense of symbolism, too, 
found its full freedom here : 

‘Nay, more; we should exercise that far higher fruitage 
which appertains to Christians, of having the mind of 
Christ: and then the two worlds, visible and invisible, 
will become familiar to us even as they were to Him (if 
reverently we may say so) as double against each other ; 
. . . wind, water, fire, the sun, a star, a vine, a dove, a 
lamb, will shadow forth mysteries.” 

In this poetry of devotion, too, her lyrical instincts 
were untrammeled, Ever more tense and piercing grew 
her notes. The more truly a lyrist,is personal, the more 
surely is he universal ; and as Christina Rossetti voiced 
the Godward passion of her soul, the strain outsoared 
that intellectual narrowness, that somewhat petty didac- 
ticism of her tracts, and became at once pure religion 
and pure song—a thrilling, rich expression of that divine 
thirst which, if history may be trusted, is the strongest 
force in man. 

As a religious utterance, this body of poetry seems at 
first sight hardly at home in Protestant literature. It is 
not puritan. It has upon it the fervid glow, the sensu- 
ous imagery of a Hildebert or a Bernard. There are 
readers whom its intensity of yearning start'es, its in- 
timacy of love alarms, They remember that Newman 
and Faber, by whom alone of modern English poets is 
struck a kindred note, went over at last to the Roman 
communion. It is true that Christina Rossetti’s devo- 
tional poems have about them the atmosphere of altar 
incense and of chancel shade. Sheinterprets the Church 
not of Milton, nor of Crashaw, but of Herbert, to whose 
religious lyrics her own, in dramatic abruptness and 
metrical energy, no less than in storm and stress of feel- 
ing, sometimes bear a vivid resemblance. 

Yet, in their deeper tenor these lyrics of the soul are 
not medieval nor Italian nor Anglican, but simply and 
purely Christian. They sing the visionary 

** Jerusalem of fire 
And gold and pearl and gem”; 
but the heart of their longing is for the King in His 
Beauty. 
“ T long for pearls, but not from mundane sea; 
I long for palms, but not from earthly mold; 
Yet in all else I long for, long for Thee, 

Thyself to hear and worship and behold.” 
They are swift and eager in movement. There is 
among them a sound of wings, an urging and a strain- 
ing of white pinions 

“ As doves breast all winds to their nest.” 
One feels upon them the fresh touch of the spontaneous, 
the inspired. This poetry is not art, but prayer. 

Here, for instance, what lyric ecstasy of faith in the 
victory that overcometh the world, what tender close- 
ness of approach to the Divine! 

“O mine enemy, 
Rejoice not over me! 
Jesus waiteth to be gracious; 
I will yet arise, 
Mounting free and far, 
Past sun and star, 
To a house prepared and spacious 
In the skies. 


“ Lord, for thine own sake, 
Kindle my heart and break; 
Make mine anguish efficacious 
Wedded to thine own; 
Be not thy dear pain, 
Thy Love in vain, 
Thou who waitest to be gracious 
On Thy Throne.” 


_— 
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AN EVENTFUL SESSION OF THE ENGLISH 
PARLIAMENT. 


BY EDWARD PORRITT, 











Two or three facts are worth bearing in mind in con- 
nection with the session of the English Parliament which 
opens on the fifth of February. On Lord Rosebery’s 
own admission this must inevitably be the last session of 
the Parliament elected in 1892, When the House of Com- 
mons has disposed of the resolution against the House of 
Lords, the Government must appeal to the constituencies. 
Practically no other course will be open to it, and Lord 
Rosebery made it clear at the meeting of the Liberal 
Federation at Cardiff, a few days ago, that this is the 
course which the Government intends to pursue. Just 
when this resolution is to be submitted to the House will 
be one of the most int resting questions of the early 
days of the new session. The Liberals, especially those 
who are in the Ministry, are anxious, of course, that the 
session should last as long as possible, and that before 
the momentous resolution is proposed from the Treasury 
Bench the Government should have at least sought to 
make good its election promises. To this end measures 


will be promptly introduced for disestablishing the Eng- 
lish Church in Wales, for extending and amending Irish 
land legislation, for establishing a liq tor traftic local veto 
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system, and for amending in a drastic and radical fagh. 
ion the election registration laws. 

The Government is aware, of course, that the House of 
Lords will not pass any of these measures, and tat al] 
of them will be stubbornly contested by the Opposition 
in the Commons. It desires, however, that they should 
be carried in the Lower House in order to add to the ligt 
of measures which this Chamber has passed, only to be 
lost by the action of the Lords, These measures are the 
Home Rule Bill of 1893, and the Employers’ Liability 
Bill and the Evicted Tenants’ bill of 1894. 

The dissolution, when it takes place, will be on the 
question of the constitutional position of the House of 
Lords, and the aim of the Government is to make out ag 
serious a case of obstruction against that Chamber ag 
is possible. It is because this is avowedly the aim of the 
Government, and also because of the controversial char. 
acter of the bills to be submitted to the House of Com. 
mons this session, that all the Government measures wi|] 
be strenuously opposed by the Unionists. No one ex. 
pects any important legislation as a result of the 1895 
session. The session will be given up almost entirely to 
maneuvers in view of the approaching election. The 
divisions more than the speeches will be the sub. 
jects of interest ; for from the complexity of the cir. 
cumstances in which the Government finds itself, it wil] 
be to its advantage to induce its own followers to refrain 
from taking up time with discussions, and to be on hand 
for every division. 

The Government begins the session with a majority of 
thirty-four, two less than it possessed last year, and 
with four members in its ranks who cannot be counted 
upon to support it on several! of its more advanced pro- 
posals. Under the best of conditions, with every vote 
going as the Treasury whips can desire, the Government 
majority is never likely to exceed thirty-one or thirty- 
two in any critical division, It may drop below thirty 
when the resolution against the Lords is voted upon, 
These figures are based on the assumption that the nine 
followers of Mr. Redmond will continue to support the 
Government. In articles in the reviews and in gpeeches 
in the country up to the eve of the reassembling of Par- 
liament, the Redmondites have threatened to bolt. But 
these utterances notwithstanding, experience has shown 
that they are not likely to take upon themselves the sole 
responsibility of wrecking the Rosebery Administration, 
It might be possible on some occasions for them todoso; 
but if the next general election resulted in a long period 
of opposition for the Liberals, it might have the effect of 
seriously crippling, if not of actually breaking up, both 
groups of the Nationalists and pushing the Home Rule 
question back to the almost hopeless position in which 
Mr. Parnell found it in the seventies. 

While there can be no great legislative achievements 
in the present session, its interest and its importance will 
none the less be unusually great. It precedes what will 
be the most critical general election of the last half of 
the nineteenth century. The Tories of recent years have 
formed the habit of staying in power almost as long as 
the Septennial Act will permit, and if, in 1595, they 
should be returned with a majority even as large as that 
which supported them in the closing years of the last 
Parliament, it is probable that the twentieth century 
may open, as did the nineteenth, with the Tories in full 
possession of political power at Westminster. But be- 
tween the Toryism of those dreary days in the history of 
English politics, the Toryism of Pitt, Dundas and Eldon, 
of Castlereagh and Sidmouth, and the Toryism which 
is just now struggling desperately for something more 
than a negative policy, for a program which will draw 
and not alienate the popular sympathies and the popu 
lar vote, there is no possible comparison. This century 

has seen tremendous changes in English politics. None 
of them is more marked than the evolution from the 
Toryism which it fell to the lot of Fox, Sheridan and 
Tierney to oppose, to the Conservatism which, in the 
last Parliament, established county councils and freed 
the public schools, and which, in the present House of 
Commons, is upheld by men like Balfour and Chamber- 
lain. 

FARMINGTON, CONN. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 





BY JANET JENNINGS. 





APPROPRIATION bills in Congress are being crowded to 
the wall by the currency question, in what would seem 
to be no end of measures either in the interest of gold oF 
silver, but what is simply a hopeless waste of time, 80 
far as the result of any definite financial legislation po* 
sible in the remaining two weeks of the session. No 
matter whether it is the long or short session, appropt'# 
tion bills always come to a finish at the tag end, and 
barely pull through by a scratch in time to become a 
law. More or less extra legislation is tacked on at the 
last minute which is antagonistic t» one side or the other, 
to get rid of which causes delays that are dangerous. Two 
of the most important bills now in danger are those for 
the Postal Service and for the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service, The tug of war over the latter is on the Senate 
amendment of $500,000 for the purpose of the Ha- 
waiian cable route from San Francisco to the Hawailae 
Islands. The full committee, aided by the Democratié 
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yotes of Senator Gorman and Senator Call, reported the headway, with petitions and affidavits, proving to his 
amendment favorably to the Senate. It was passed by own satisfaction, at least, that Alabama was now, and 
a majority of ten votes, including that of Senator Mor- had been for six years, without a Republican form of 
gan, of Alabama, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign government. At first Senator Morgan and Senator 
Relations, with whom the annexation of Hawaii is one Pugh apparently saw the ludicrous side, and looked 
of two pet schemes, the Nicaragua Canal being the amused. But in the course of an hour they looked the bill. It looks now as if an extra session is inevitable, 
other. Of course the sum of $500,000 is understood to puzzled; and, like everybody else, wondered what it had As the social season wanes, the last days, and nights, 
be for survey and preliminary work. Butit is prettysure to do with the Postal bill, which by this time had com- too, are crowded with parties. A large dinner at the 
to meet with opposition in the House, tho it will there pletely vanished from the scene, as had also Senator British Embassy, followed by a ball, a cotillion given by 
have the full Republican support, and also the favor of Blackburn and most other Senators. Senator Murphy’s daughter, and a tea given by the wife 
the Pacific Slope Democrats, Senator Chandler was one of the sparse half-dozen of Representative White, of Ohio, were among the hand- 
Representative McCreary, of Kentucky, Chairman of left, and very little ever escapes his attention, so that somest affairs, of latest date. Mrs. White’s tea was 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, has already objected nobody was surprised when he arose, looked over his most elaborate in floral decorations, and all its appoint- 
to the Cable in a speech, and will no doubt oppose it to eyeglasses at the Vice President, and gravely said: ments—at the Shoreham, where the banquet hall was 
the bitter end, which at least is consistent, being inline ‘Mr. President, when such a question is being discussed almost a bower of orchids and American Beauty roses 
with the Democratic Hawaiian policy. The tug of war, as whethera sovereign State of this Union has a Repub- while the Hungarian Band played, which added a festive 
however, will be in conference, where the fight will be lican form of government or not, I think there shouldbe touch to the occasion, 
made by the representatives of the Senate on one side a quorum present in the Senate Chamber.” The table was much more than a “tea” table, 
and the representatives of the House on the other, and The roll was at once called and responded toby the Salads, ices and confections were in unique designs, and 
curiously, too, not on partisan lines. Senator Blackburn usual flocking in of Senators from the cloak-rooms, tothe the arrangement of pink orchids, pink roses and pink rib- 
and Senator Brice, who in the Senate voted against the number of eight more than a quorum, after which Sena- bons, tocarry out pink effects, was a marvel of the florist’s 
amendment, Will support it in conference with Sen- tor Allen resumed his speech for another hour, and skill. Mrs. White was assisted by her daughter, Miss 
ator Hale, the Republican member, because the vote of talked out a quorum the second time. But it was ad- White, Miss Kate Field, Miss Fletcher, niece of Repre- 
the Senate is regarded by them as the will of the Senate, mitted all round that Senator Allen got even with Sena- sentative Fletcher, of Minnesota ; Mrs. Joseph McNeil, of 
and also because of instructions always given to con- tor Blackburn, who had by an objection cut him off in Berlin, and Mrs, Frank McNeil, of Lockport, N. Y. 
ferees to stand by their own lawmakers. Onthe part the early part of the day. That, however, was not the The tea was in the nature of a farewell party, as Repre- 
of the House, there are Representative McCreary, Rep- end of it. After two or three days of Senator Allen’s sentative White ‘‘ goes out” with this Congress, like 
resentative Hooker, Democrats, and Representative Hitt, Alabama speechmaking, it occurred to the Alabama many others, but, unlike the majority, because he abso- 
Republican, and who is strongly in favor of the Cable as Senators to take action in self-defense. This they did in lutely refused to stay in, In away, and from Ohio, too, 
well as one of the most active and able advocates of an- the form of a protest to the effect that the speech was a Representative White is a curiosity—a man of large 
nexation. waste of precious time against the urgent necessities of fortune, not yet forty-five, with acharming wifeand pret- 
There are always dissensions in conference settlements, public business, and a discourteous assault on the rights ty, young daughter, and yet wholly free from any social 
and ordinarily somebody has to ‘back down.” Butthe of Alabama, the character of her governmentand people. ambition to “ shine ” in official society at the National 
present situation is more serious, in the fact that the This protest they considered it their duty to place on Capital, What is more strange, perhaps, is the fact 
Senate is determined ‘‘ never” to recede from the Cable the records of the Senate. that Mrs, White herself agrees with her husband, and 
project, and some of the Republican Senators declare Senator Allen is a man of strong physique, tall and has no social aspirations either, which will cause a sigh 
they would rather see the bill go under altogether than proad-shouldered, and has the advantage of comparative of regret when she leaves Washington—another curiosi- 
yield the Cable amendment, It will be seen that the youth, having just turned his forty-eighth year. He ty, Mr. White, explains himself briefly, by saying; “I’m 
Senate is much the stronger in having all its conferees would be called handsome oftener than otherwise, and too lazy, I suppose, to be in Congress. ‘I’d ratherspend my 
bound to support the amendment, whereas the House hig manner is invariably calm and dignified, and without time fishing.” Then he adds: ‘ But if my wife had cared 
has but two conferees against it and one in favor, the doubt at times exasperatingly serene. I need hardly add to stay, I should have accepted the nomination again. 
lauter, of course, giving additional strength to theSenate. that apparently the protest of the Alabama Senators had Bat she doesn’t care any more about it than Ido. So I 
It may also be said that, generally speaking, more Senate the same effect on the Populist statesman that water has told them in my district if they nominated me I wouldn’t 
amendments to appropriations are agreed to by the House on a duck’s back. He sits on the Democratic side, and accept, and if they elected me L would resign ; for I 


than are ever given up by the Senate. The House is a whether they want him or not, there he is, large and wouldn’t stay any longer, and that settled it.” 
big body, and necessarily must make a good deal of placid, in the midst of them. 


cate contract, were more exciting than at the previous 
defeat of the currency bills. The terms of the syndicate 
were hotly denounced by men of both parties, tho, of 
course, the Republicans make no pretense of sharing any 
responsibility ; but both parties unitedin the defeat of 





noise; but the Senate has a quiet stick-to-it persistence —_If the President's financial message on the gold basis, ROYALIST INSURRECTION IN HAWAIL 
which more often than not gives it its own way. While  gtirred up a hornet’s nest in his own party, hissecond, on IR: SR 
it is not probable, tho possible (for all things but wise the bond issue, has created scarcely less feeling, and , ee a ae ° 


legislation are possible with the present Congress) that which became intensified by the Administration air of | AFTER sharp conflict with a serious peril, and while en- 
appropriations for our diplomats abroad will be lost in  gecrecy in regard to the contract for the sale of the bonds. deavoring to make safe our victory, this outlawed Colony 
the battle over the Hawaiian Cable, the unusual turn in When the Secretary of the Treasury, while before the of Americans is still waiting to hear What of sympathy or 
what ordinarily would be only the annual conference Committee on Ways and Means to make the bond ques- interest may be felt in the Mother Land for us in our de- 
“tussle,” throws around these particular conferees an termined struggle. Outlawed we may be called, for the 
air of conjecture as to what the upshot of their labors to Government of the United States has deliberately with- 


: : : A . i : drawn the protection of its navai vessels maintained here 
disagree will be, and invests the affair with something of suspicions, the free coinage men in the Senate pro- for ten years past. More than that, your last Admiral 
exciting interest, not to say suspense. ceeded at once to get up another free coinage measure. ere was charged to withhold protection not only from 


The Postal Service bill is being talked to death in the One is getiing used t» all sorts of financial bills, andthe Americans taking part in overthrowing any government 
Senate—generally by Senators, either for or against jnytroduction of them and their defects, is getting to be in Hawaii, but also from those engaged in maintaining 
giving $3,000,000 to the Postmaster-General’s control and gn old story. A man in the gallery said, the other day, one. We are 2,500 Americans here, including those born 
discretion for fast mail service—and particularly by Sen-  « Thege currency bills makes me tired,” whichis express- in the Colony. There are here $25,000,000 of property 
ator Allen, who switched off promptly each day in a jye of the situation, if not grammatical. Still there is owned by citizens of America. We ae bolding and for- 
long speech on Alabama, which he says is bereft of a  yariety, and when Senator Jones, of Arkansas, from the “Ying the one ee ay ~ a= 9 — 
Republican form of government. The postal amend- Finance Committee, reported his free coinage bill, there ©™?! ~ a = i conta epi on ve 4 
—_ neve won 0" — weenie — “e anne vn aves something of - sensation. It got through the um- perce RO va their schemes = enestines -, 
the direction of tae Postmaster-General and at his discre- mittee on a majority of one, and, of course, after strong 


ae AS : 7 Twenty months ago, Colonel Blount published his in-, 
tion, repealing all laws conflicting with it, and on which opposition, but probably more because nobody expects it structions in a royalist sheet, and for the special encour- 
Senator Lodge made a point of order, that it was general will ever get to a vote in the Senate, much less pass. The gyement of royalist insurrection appended to the docu- 


legislation on an appropriation bill, This, and the fact that the feeling in the House is more favorable toa ment the significant declaration that be would protect 
amendment following would throw into the hands of gold bond bill, only makes the silver Senators more than no American citizen taking part in any local struggle. Are 
the Posumaster-General the right to put the Southern yer determined that no such measure shall pass the Sen- we wrong in understanding the present attitude of your 
fast. mail route where he pleased, to all of which ate, The desperateness of the situation was made plain Administration as signifying like pn yok ame 
Senator Lodge strongly objected. Senator Allison and enough by Senator Sherman quickly following Senator to restore monarehy here . = serait —o — 
Senator Cullom opposed the amendment on the ground Jones’s free coinage bill, ina substitute authorising the peti ap! seventy years’ Soahaien growth to 
that is was a radical and unwise oan “ eens ort issue of gold bonds to protect the reserve, and of loan be destroyed by a retrogressive and heathenizing queen, 
Senator Blackbura, in Charge of the bill, of course, de- certificates to meet current deficiencies; then by but deposed her and established a Republic of high and 
fended the amendment ; and in the course of the discus- genator Vilas, in a measure entitled, ‘‘A bill to efficient character. 
sion it came out that the only mail route in the country gaye the American people $16,174,770,” a sensational You will have received full reports of the circumstances 
getting a subsidy was the Richmond and Duanville, title, but well f»unded on the President’s statement that of the rebellion and its suppression. I will give a succinct 
formerly the Atlantic Coast Line, which received every this sum would be saved in interest by 3 percent. bonds, account of the facts as more accurately developed in the 
year $196,000, tho this route runs parallel with another which he desired Congress to authorize instead of the testimony presented before the military commission which 
line having no subsidy, but making quicker time by one 3% per cent. bonds he was obliged to issue, These has been trying the nennenee —_ ne os 
hour. It was, therefore, according to Senator Black- pills at first went on the table, tho Senator Hill, by a President — ptt ee gt 
burn, better economy to abolish the Southern fast mail  jj¢tle sharp management later, got them on the calendar, eae reese ponent the Republic of Hawaii, active 
service, take away the subsidy of $196,000 ayear, and go they would stand the same chance of being taken up aaa for the overthrow of this Government and her 
hand over to the Post nast »r-General the “ pretty penny” that the free silver bill had, and which is no chance at restoration was engaged in by certain of her adherents. 
“ $3,000,000 to do as he pleased with in paying for rail- all. Giving the option on all bonds to the London-New There were four leaders, Charles T. Gulick, an American 
way post-oflice car service. York Syndicate is sharply criticised. Thotermed Lon- 444 former Cabinet Minister of Kalakaua, but broken in 
Senator Vest declared the United States ought toown qon-New York, it is practically a foreign syndicate, and gpances and reputation; W. T. Rickard, an Englishman 
her own postal railroad cars, just as she owns her own jj the bonds go abroad, which is another and serious of some means, with a large family ; “ ae tery an 
post-office buildings. Then Senator Peffer, with his usual objection from those who want bonds of smaller denom - American parasite of a wealth y — si i wy i — 
solemnity of manner, gave warning that he intended to nations, which would make their sale easy enough at mins; and Samuel Sa —e - ——_ 
propose an amendment, for theGovernment totransport home, The free silver men call it a ‘‘syndicate of Jewish the —— og ws poesia at Galick’s house 
its own mails ; whereupon Senator Allen, who invari- bankers,” who, they say, will make 8 per cent. profit out pave se gn ig agg 
ably keeps one step head of his brother Populist, eaid, of the loan. It te significant that 0 fow months ane others. The plan of attack, finally adopted, was to make 
with no less solemnity, that the Government should own 4 Joan of $50,000,000 was made at 3 per cent. on : _ a sudden rush with about three hundred men from several 
hot only the postal cars but also the engines that draw year bond, and now on a bond of thirty years, which is points and surprise in the night the Executive Building 
them and the tracks on which they run. After making jnfinitely a better bond, is negotiated at 3% percent., | athe Station house, at the same time seizing the Tele- 
this single remark on the subject before the Senate, the which seems to show lack of business tact by the phone office to prevent summoning the Citizens’ Guard. 
Populist Senator from Nebraska suddenly switched off Treasury. A general rising of native and white —— _ com —_ 
on Alabama, and before the two Senators from that The scenes in the Huse, on the efforts of Representa- ed to co operate. This plan failed to a tee ee 
State, who were sitting near at hand, side by side, could tive Wilson to get through his 3 per cent. gold bond the vigilance of nee a 0 
tealize how it was done, Senator Allen was under full pill, against the feeling excited by the terms of thesyndi- tion and activity o its supp 8. 


tion clear, asked that his statements should not be given 
out, excited curiosity, and on the part of the silver men, 
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Nowlein proceeded to organize squads of natives in 
Honolulu and throughout this island of Oahu. Over 600 
were secretly enlisted, sworn to obey orders. Seward went 
to San Francisco in November, procured nearly 300 Win- 
chester carbines and sent them down by a schooner. 
Cummins testified that the money was furnished by a son 
of Claus Spreckels. Gulick drew up for the Queen a new 
Constitution, a proclamation, a declaration of martial 
law, and aset of commissions for Cabinet and other high 
officials, all of which were engrossed by her Secretary. 
Rickard made himself generally serviceable. Toward the 
time for action, the professional insurgent, Bob Wilcox, 
was induced to become Nowlein’s chief lieutenant in the 
field. The ex-Queen’s former favorite, C. B. Wilson, be- 
ing a man of some sense, kept clear of the conspiracy. A 
quantity of dynamite bombs were prepared for general use 
on the night of attack. 

In December, Seward and Nowlein were very active 
about landing the arms, employing some of Cummins’s 
men on his estate at the east end of theisland. On De- 
cember 20th they landed eighty revolvers from the 
schooner ‘“‘ Wahlberg’’ on Rabbit islet, off the east point 
of Oahu. These were brought to the city. On January 
Ist,the little steamer ‘‘ Waimaualo”’ transshipped from 
the “ Wahlberg” at sea 288 rifles and 30,000 cartridges, 
with belts. On the night of the 3d, she came to Jand the 
arms in boats at points on each side of the harbor, where 
patives were gathering to receive them. The vigilance of 
the police had dispersed the natives, and the rifles were 
landed at Waialae, over six miles east of the city, and con- 
cealed. The attack had to be postponed a little. 

On Sunday, the 6th, between 200 and 300 natives assem- 
bled at Waialae behind the stately crater of Diamond 
Head. They prevented all communication to the city, so 
that their presence was unknown to the police. Wilcox 
and Nowlein took command. Many natives slipped away, 
discouraged because expected whites failed to come to lead 
them. ‘The time for attacking the city was set for before 
daylight. At nightfall, their advanced post at Bertel- 
mann’s, at the foot of Diamond Head, was found to be 
occupied by police, so that recruits from town feared to 
come out. Wilcox sent about forty men to surround 
and capture these policemen, 

Jollision immediately followed, and the ball was opened 
with the wounding of two native policemen. These were 
soon re-enforced from town, and by three leading gentle- 
men of the Citizens’ Guard, who lived in the neighboring 
park. One of these, Charles L. Carter, received a mortal 
wound about 8 P.M., dying at 5 A.M. General alarm was 
at once given from headquarters, the churches were 
emptied, the military companies assembled, and by 9 P.M. 
a hundred street corners were held by squads of Citizens’ 
Guards, and every one passing halted. The splendid 
organization of our people was instantly displayed. No 
rising of royalists in town or re-enforcement from the 
country was possible from that hour. Over 200 volunteer 
military held the most important stations that night. 
Nearly 300 were on hand by morning. Martial law was 
promptly declared. 

By 9 P.M. thirty regular military had reached Bertel- 
mann’s, and rescued our people there and taken some pris- 
oners, but had to fall back into the Park, there preventing 
any advance of the rebels. A small force sent out on the 
Moiliili road, two miles inland of the Park, met and re- 
pelled a force of rebels advancing there by moonlight. None 
ever got nearer than four miles to the center of the city, 
except as prisoners. The next morning, our forces both at 
the Park and beyond Moiliili were increased to about 
sixty at each point, and later a rifled field piece was added 
toeach force. At the Park, the rebels, under Wilcox, had 
mounted the crater and fired down from its rim, 500 feet 
above, until shells landed among them created a panic, 
when they fled down into Waialae. Thence the tug ‘* Eleu”’ 
dislodged them again, steaming round the point with a 
gun and sharpshooters. 

Inland, a sharper engagement was going on near the 
mouth of the Palolo valley. There the rebels, under 
Nowlein, were well ensconced among the large volcanic 
rocks above and below the road, as well as in the thickets 
of lantana bush. Firing between them and our men con- 
tinued all day, with few casualties, so well were both pro- 
tected. Our people finally worked up above their principal 
station and dislodged those there. The work of the 
*“‘Eleu’’in their rear below disheartened them. Shells 
from our gun by 3 P.M. completely demoralized them, and 
some forty surrendered. ‘This Palolo fight broke up the 
rebellion. 

During the next two days, some three hundred of our 
men occupied the various valleys and scoured the ridges, 
The passes across the mountain were guarded. Fewof tie 
rebels were found until, on the afternoon of the 9th, Wil- 
cox, with forty men, was discovered crossing the head of 
the broad Manoa valley above the east end of the town, 
five miles inland. Sharpshooters and a gun went up to 
join the company already in the valley. They overtook 
Wilcox in the north angle, and had a sharp two hours’ 
engagement with him in the thickets, in which two rebels 
were killed and some prisoners were made. Wilcox and 
the rest of his men made their escape up a path over the 
lofty ridge between Manoa and Nunanu. Wilcox and ten 
men got across Nunanu valley that night, eluding the 
guards along the Nunanu road. Lot Lane and twenty 
others dispersed into the mountain ridges above. Our 
men hunted them for several days without success, altho 
nearly all have since been captured around the city. 

Nowlein and three of his lieutenants were found con- 
cealed in a thicket in the outskirts on the 14th, and Wilcox 
on the same day at a fishing islet two miles west of the 
city. All the leaders were soon captured, together with 
120 of theirmen. On the 16th most of the volunteer mili- 
tary were dismissed to their homes. The tram cars re- 
sumedrunning. The Citizens’ Guards were relieved from 
their arduous day-and-night work, over 600 of them, and 
a mounted patrol of forty special police substituted. Our 
noble Central Union Church edifice was evacuated by the 
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soldiery, for whom it had been barracks and hotel for ten 
days, with its fine kitchen, in steady use, feeding sixty to 
eighty men. Stores were reopened, and business resumed 
its accustomed course. The coasting steamers had for 
several days resumed their usual trips. All continued 
quiet on the other islands, where great anxiety had pre- 
vailed in the suspension of communication with Hono- 
lulu. 

The death of young Carter had greatly fired the hearts of 
our citizens. It was truly that of a martyr, giving a high 
and most stirring testimony for patriotism and zeal in duty. 
He was barely thirty years of age, but had already reached 
some leadership in public affairs. He possessed a noble 
presence, and superior abilities asa lawyer. Being eldest 
sop of the late Hawaiian Minister at Washington, Henry 
A. P. Carter, and having been much with his father there 
and at Berlin, his knowledge of diplomatic work caused 
him to be selected as one of our five commissioners who 
negotiated the Treaty of Annexation with President Har- 
rison. He subsequently held a leading part in forming the 
Constitution of the Republic of Hawaii, and was elected a 
member of our new Legislature. 

Under martial law many arrests had been made at the 
outset of persons involved in the conspiracy, or reasonably 
suspected thereof. The captures of Nowlein and Wilcox 
greatly increased the number of arrests, as those gentle- 
men, as well as others, proved eager to reveal all they 
knew in order, as they boped, to save their own lives. 
Nowlein’s testimony was extremely fruitful. By the 17th, 
the number of prisoners of war and of those charged with 
participation, had reached over three hundred, and the old 
stone barracks were utilized as a prison for the common 
natives captured. There are now in the public prison 
several gentlemen of some social consideration and fair 
income. Three of these hfve held the position of Attorney - 
General and one that of Minister of the Interior. 

A military commission was appointed on the 16th for 
the trial of those concerned in the rebellion. It is com- 
posed of leading officers of the volunteer military. In 
order to secure legal ability, Judge Whiting was made 
colonel of the regiment and presides. W. A. Kinney was 
made captain of the staff, and is Judge Advocate. Sessions 
of the court began on the 17thin the former throne room. 
The 18th and 19th were occupied with the trial together of 
Wilcox, Nowlein and six other leading prisoners, captured 
from the field, Gulick, Seward, Rickard and Walker were 
tried during the first three days of the following week. 
Paul Neumann was the chief counsel of the accused. The 
conduct of the trials was according to the ordinary meth- 
ods, except that the lawyers were less prolix. The impres- 
sion given was that of an extremely fair and thorough 
investigation. 

The most important and interesting testimony was that 
presented on the second trial. That on the first day related 
chiefly to the landing of the arms. It was full and com- 
plete,as given by-a number of persons under arrest—natives 
and half whites. The most important testimony of all was 
that on the 22d, of Nowlein, Cummins, and Walker, son- 
in law of the latter. The facts developed by these wit- 
nesses have been stated above. On the 24th a batch of 
twelve prisoners, of inferior rank, were brought to trial, 
among them Poole, who seems to have shot Charles 
Carter. 

On the night of the 22d, a sharp shock of earthquake had 
occurred, confined to thisisland. At 10:30 of the 24th, a 
most singular and startling incident occurred in court. 
From the lofty ceiling fell a bar of heavy ornamental plas- 
ter, partof a panel. It was just the length of the table, 
about nine feet, and fell. precisely on the middle of the 
table between the members of the court, barely grazing 
the face of Colonel Whiting, which was protected by his 
military hat. It was an additional coincidence that at that 
moment a party of her friends were gathering to the 
chamber of the ex-Queen above, to witness her act of sub- 
mission to the Government of the Republic. Of course the 
earthquake had loosened the plaster. 

Liliuokalani had been placed under arrest on the 16th. 
She was very quietly removed from her residence near by 
and placed in the south chamber of her former palace, 
now the Executive Building. One attendant was allowed 
her. She had been in a state of abject terror at the failure 
of her rebellion. On the search of her premises, quite an 
arsenal of rifles, pistols and swords was discovered. Besides 
these, the ugly find was made of twenty-onedynamite bombs 
an articleto whose use royal personages are usually found 
tobe much opposed. Her own secretary’s testimony as well 
as that of her confidential man Nowlein, proved her to be 
thoroughly implicated in the insurrection. Only extreme 
moderation in the Executive had prevented her earlier 
arrest. It soon followed the disclosures made by Nowlein. 
Already before her arrest, she had been planning to throw 
herself on the mercy of the Executive, and make every 
possible submission. 

The President and his associates did not encourage her 
in doing so; in fact, they declined to listen at all to ad- 
vances which she sought to make to them. She was per- 
mitted, however, to consult with Widemann, Wilson, New- 
mann, Parker and others of her friends, by whose advice 
she employed Judge A. S. Hartwell to draw up in the 
strongest and completest possible form her renunciation of 
the monarchy and acceptance of the Republic. This she 
formally executed on the morning of the 24th, in the pres- 
ence of several witnesses, and took oath of allegiance to the 
Republic. The documents were then sent to the Presi- 
dent’s room across the hall, with the request to communi- 
cate them tothe foreign diplomatic representatives and to 
the public. With the consent of the Advisory Council, the 
President did so the next day. It is at present difficult to 
judge of how much importance this act of Liliuokalani’s 
may prove. For one thing, the extreme abjectness of her 
submission voluntarily tendered, betokens the complete- 
ness of the victory gained by the Government of the Re- 
public. As her bloodthirstiness was revealed when she 
felt assured of being restored by Mr. Cleveland fourteen 
months ago, so now, devoid of heroic courage, she totally 
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succumbs, tnhthreatened, to her own fears. But she be 
longs to the weaker African and Polynesian races, ang 
may not be judged by European standards. 

Since the foregoing was written there has come from 
Washington a strong echo of sympathy for us in Con. 
gress. The United States cruiser ‘‘ Philadelphia” has algo 
arrived, with Admiral Beardslee to look after American 
interests. She has been absent nearly six months, during 
which time no United States naval vessel has been stationed 
here. The published orders to the Admiral continue the 
previous outlawry of American citizens who help by nge 
of arms or force to maintain the existing Government, 
This confirms our previous conviction of President Cleve. 
land’s desire that the Queen should be restored by insur. 
rection, and of bis strong hostility to our American Co}. 
ony. The British Commissioner Hawes assured British 
subjects making inquiry that active support of the Goy- 
ernment was highly proper, and would not impair their 
right to British protection. 

As to the attitude and feelings of the natives during and 
since the insurrection, the developments are gratifying, 
So noisy and assertive have the Royalists been for two 
years under Cleveland’s strong encouragement, and so 
cowed by fear have been the native populace by their 
threats, that all parties supposed that a majority of them 
were somewhat warmly for the Queen, altho we knew that 
an intelligent minority were earnest supporters of the Re. 
public. Letters to San Francisco had boasted that 5,000 
natives were on the point of rising with Nowlein. He got 
210 together ; and had he succeeded in his proposed sur- 
prise of the city before daylight, he might have been joined 
by 200 or 300 more in town. Very few of the natives cared 
enough for the Queen or monarchy to fight for them. It 
is evident that the great majority were substantially in- 
different, having no serious grievance, and living in com- 
fort. 

I have personally talked with many leading natives from 
different parts of this island. Their testimony shows that 
the arrest of the Queen and crushing defeat of her support- 
ers has removed from the native mind a heavy pressure of 
fear, which had prevented the expression of their genuine 
sentiments. I am led very hopefully now to anticipatea 
general support of the Republic from the natives. There 
is especially a prospect that they will all very urgently 
seek for annexation to the United States in the belief that 
their rights as the weaker race will be safer under Ameri- 
can authority and protection. 

The Military Commission are proceeding with care and 
deliberation. Six white men have been tried, and about 
fifty natives and half-whites. It is thought that they will 
sit another fortnight. No decisions have been yet an- 
nounced updn the cases of any defendants. They will 
doubtless sentence a few of the rebels to death. How far 
Executive clemency can safely extend in commuting that 
penalty is a difficult and painful question. There will be 
no haste in deciding it. President Dole and his Cabinet 
are men of great moderation, as their record has shown, 
and are inclined to mercy. But our community is a weak 
ene, and cannot leave itself exposed to the unpunished 
excesses of anarchical insurgents. Some severity will 
doubtless be found necessary. ; 

Some of the insurgents have secured leniency by their 
full testimony for the prosecution, notably the leader, 
Nowlein. Very.remarkable was the eagerness with which 
he, with many other half-whites and natives, proffered all 
the information which they could give. Even Mrs, Domi- 
nis’s private secretary and her confidential man, Charles 
Clark, freely gave most damaging information. Through 
this disposition of these people nearly all the facts of the 
conspiracy and its execution are thoroughly exposed. The 
white men implicated are reticent, as characterizes their 
race, not betraying each other. 

HONOLULU, January 80th, 1895. 
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A MEMORIAL SERMON PREACHED IN THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE 
CHURCH, NEW YORK, ON SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 10TH, 18%, 





BY THE PASTOR, HENRY A. STIMSON, D.D. 


IN the comparative privacy of our own service we may be 
permitted to talk together of the life that has closed upon 
earth as, perhaps, we could not in the presence of the mul- 
titude that will gather for the memorial service on Tues- 
day. 

There is one name or phrase of the Scripture, the last 
title given to the last survivor of the disciples, which has 
constantly been in my mind since Dr. Taylor’s death, andI 
am sure it will be most suggestive to you. ‘‘ That disciple 
whom Jesus loved,” in John 21: 7, Not a leader of men, 
not the intelligent interpreter of the Scriptures, not the 
one on whom the Church leaned, or who was endowed in & 
pre-eminent manner, all of which was true of John; but 
simply “that disciple whom Jesus loved,” is the term 
chosen of the Spirit as the last to describe him, and to be 
the one permanently remembered by the Church. 

Onlookers say to-day, *‘ One more soldier of Christ fallen 
in the midst of battie.”” And we answer, ‘ Yes, too £002 
for weariness, but not too soon for triumph.” He bas 
fought his fight, and has won his crown. He was in the 
thickest of the fight; never more energetic, never more 
satisfied, never seeing more to be done than when the sum- 
monscame. There was one short, sharp struggle, the bit- 
terest perhaps in all that long and valiant service—the 
struggle to hold on after the message of release had come. 
There was still the same earnest, manly effort to keep the 
hand clinched upon the sword. Nowilling relaxing of it, 
even tho the touch of dissolution rested upon his head and 
upon his heart. But at last, when the will of God had be- 
come unmistakable, came the gathering up of the robe, the 
loving words, the long, dear gaze, the stroke of the haud 
upon the face, the vrief prayer of blessing, and—forever, 
peace. 

Paul’s words come to our remembrance ; ‘I know whow 
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I have believed, and I am persuaded that he is able to keep 
that which I have committed unto him against that day,” 
and, “The time of my departure is athand. Henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me, and not unto me 
only, but uato all them also that love his appearing.” 
* Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast; no weakness, no contempt, 

Dispraise or blame; nothing but well and fair 

In life so noble.” 

We are not permitted to crown our leader; his Lord has 
done that. We praise the Lord Jesus Christ, his Lord and 
ours, and strengthen our hearts and take courage. 

But there are some things we are permitted to say to 
ourselves in this hour, which he would not wish us tu say 
at all, so modest was he in measuring himself, and which 
would grieve his tender heart did he think we were saying 
them to the world. But we are sure he would permit us to 
say them one to another. So we must spend the few min- 
utes we have in passing in review some of the characteris- 
tics of the gift which God has given us in him. 

We have been permitted to know a great man, a great 
preacher and a great friend. 

He was, as &@ man, great in the volume of his powers. 
The mind of man is like ariver. Astrong current never 
still, never the same, coming from a distant source, always 
moving onward to be absorbed in the great ocean of the 
unknown. Reflecting, as it flows along, the beauty of sky 
and earth, to be swept away irrecluimably, leaving memo- 
ries of good or evil in its course; but ever retaining a life 
distinct, ever itself. And as rivers vary—some being little 
rills and some mighty currents—so the minds of men, 
while keeping these common characteristics, all alike God’s 
crowning work in the universe, are variously endowed. 

Here was a man endowed far beyond ordinary men 
inthe fullness of his powers, both of mind and body. 
His physical frame, so robust and mighty, was sug- 
gestive of the fullness of the life that energized 
him. The measure of that full personality is found, 
perhaps, in the great success he achieved. Some 
men are successful because they are politic. Some are 
powerful because they are adroit. They know how to 
manipulate reputation. They can manufacture influence, 
Here was &@ man who won his success by the sheer strength 
of honest labor. His was a yeoman’s service. He always 
did his best, and his best was the just measure of his 
desert. If there were days in his youth when, like David, 
he declined to accept the armor of Saul because it was not 
his own, there came also the day when, in the pride of his 
manhood, like David, he could say: ‘‘ Give me the sword of 
Goliath, for there is none like it.’’ Nothing was too great 
for him to undertake ; for he went forth endowed with the 
strength which comes from God. 

‘Twenty-three years ago, at the age of forty-two he came 
to our country and to our city a foreigner and a stranger. 
It is difficult for any of us to understand just what that 
means. He wasa stranger to our habits, our customs, to 
all the conditions of our life; strange to the traditions of 
our pulpit, and the ways of our people. He came especially 
conscious of the inheritance which he had left behind, 
loving his own land, his memory freighted with sweet 
associations of the past—the very language of the people 
he had left being inseparably twisted into the burr of his 
tongue—to stand alone in a great pulpit and do a work 
that is most difficult for any one to perform. He has per- 
meated so thoroughly the religious life of this city, he bas 
been so long associated with this pulpit and this church, 
that many are inclined to take it all as a matter of course. 
They think it could hardly have been otherwise. But it is 
not so, dear friends. 

He had assurance of the divine presence from the begin- 
ning to theend. He won a success such as is seldom seen, 
and which came as a witness of a fullness of powers that 
rarely is given to men. 

But the greatness of his powers was not only in their 
volume; it was, perhaps, gven more in their intensity. 
And here again the simile of the river holds. Some rivers 
are sluggish; some are held in check, as our own great 
Hudson, by the staying pressure of the incoming tide; and 
some are rushing torrents carrying everything before them 
in their onward sweep to the ocean, resistless, not in vol- 
ume merely, but in strength. Here was a life marvelous 
for its intensity. Intense in graspof intellect, intense in 
the fixedness of its purpose, intense in its feelings and its 
sensibilities, quick to concentrate and set ablaze all the 
Vital forces of his being. 

And he was none the less great in his simplicity and in 
his integrity of character. We must go back to the Latin 
to catch the delicate beauty of that word simplicity. It is 
in the Latin simplex, of a single thickness, the same all 
the way through, without veneer. Ah! here was a man 
whose words were pure, ‘* whose doctrines and whose life 
coincident exhibit lucid proof that he was honest.’’ The 
Same all the way through, inside and out; a man who 
loved integrity, and was straight and true and honest 
without one thought that it was noble, but because it was 
right. It was himself, He did his duty. He spoke the 
trath just as he saw it; and no man wrought harder that 
he might seeit, and do it. His wealth of iatellect did not 
prevent his being spiritually minded, and his great 
Strength did not stand in the way of his single-hearted 
loyalty to Christ and to the ministry to which he had given 
himself. And the great successes of his life left him to the 
end as simple-minded as a little child. Nothing has been 
More pathetic in all his long illness than the simplicity of 
this great man in his second childhood of bodily weakness. 

Bat, as I have said, we also had in him the gift of a great 
Preacher, and I am glad of the opportunity of saying 
Something which I hope the boys and the young men pres- 
ent will take to heart. {t is difficult to day, as it always 
has been, to analyze a great preacher. The Methodist, 
Bishop Simpson, the Episcopalian, Phillips Brooks, our 
own Henry Ward Beecher, and now our own William M. 
Taylor, formed a quartet of great preachers of these later 

days, Each differed from the other, each had bis own 
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peculiar work aud ways, and yet euch gave testimony to 
this marvelous power of the mind of man; marvelous in 
its capicity of apprehending truth, and marvelous in its 
power of influencing other minds. : 

But the wonderful thing, and the one I want especially 
to emphasize to-day is that he has given us one more illus- 
tration of what it is makes preaching great. It is often 
said by the careless that the day of the pulpit is past; that 
the world now waits upon newspapers and politics. I 
would have you consider this single fact as an answer to 
such a statement; that the great doctrines which can oc- 
cupy the mind of man, thetruth of the soul, of immortal- 
ity, of God, which the noblest minds of antiquity strug- 
gled in vain to grasp, are to-day the common truisms of the 
village school, the very proverbs of the hamlet and the cot- 
tage. What bas brought about this change? Eighteen 
centuries of Christian preaching, and nothing else. 

And now, with this fact before ‘us, we ask what it was 
that made his preaching so great, and you, dear friends, 
are very familiar with all its characteristics. It was 
biblical preaching. He brought to us here in America the 
methods of the great Scottish pulpit. He was of the 
school of Arnot and Guthrie and Candlish, his early con- 
temporaries, and any of you who chanced to be in Scotland 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, and heard those men, felt 
the difference between their methods and those to which 
we were accustomed at home. He had an intense faith in 
the Word of God, and brought it to us at a time when our 
American life needed it greatly; and as a consequence 
that tender desire which he ex pressed in his last memorial 
address has been fulfilled. Many to-day do say: ‘*‘ He gave 
me a new relish forthe Bible. He taught me to read it 
with a better intelligence and with a constant self- 
application.” 

But not only was his preaching characterized by this 
biblical method. It was the preaching of an intense con- 
viction. He had no doubts. I am aware that it is not 
given to all Christians to walk in this serene path of per- 
fect assurance; but when one does have it, he is then the 
accredited messenger of the Lord. Then he can speak of 
that which he knows. Dr, Taylor said of himself, in re- 
viewing his coming to America twenty years ago: 
‘Brethren, I did not know the way by which He was 
leading me, but I knew Him.” And because he knew Him, 
he could preach. 

Then he was agreat preacher because he was a wide 
student. It wasa remarkable characteristic of his mind 
that it was open to all truth. His interest in all lines of 
thought and learning was so widespread and so keen that 
I often wondered at it. I knew his methods. He never 
became a student of the German language; that chief 
source of modern theologic thought was not open to him 
in the original ; and yet it was a constant amazement to 
me in these later years how open he was to all which 
came to him from that direction. It was a remarkable 
evidence of the enlightening power of intense study, and 
of a heart kept fresh and expectant of spiritual truth. So 
to the end he remained as broad-minded a preacher as he 
was an intense and satisfying one. 

He was a very spiritual preacher, as you all know. He 
said of himself: ‘* It has been my study to keep myself 
out of the pulpit.”? In this he was eminently successful. 
His presence filled the whole church, tho he was the one 
person in the congregation who was unconscious of it, 
He kept himself out of the pulpit that Christ might speak 
through him. 

We cannot say more of his characteristics as a preacher 
and a man, tho how much more might be said. We must 
give the few muments that remuin to speaking of a few 
personal traits in his character. 

He was a great friend. In the last interview I had with 
him, and almost the last glimpse of consciousnes; that was 
given to him on earth, when my face was close to his, his 
eyes opened, he Jooked at me with a smile, and among other 
things he said: ‘“* Those dear people; how good they have 
been to me.”’ Then hestroked my face with his hand as tho 

he were stroking yourseachinturn. ‘‘ How good they have 
been to me!’ His thoughts were taking in the whole con- 
gregation ; the strong men and the little children, whose 
faces he loved, and whose names he had given in baptism, 
were present to his mind and held all their place in the 
wealth of that love which remained undisturbed to the 
last. 

And after all, dear friends, is not this the best gift that 
God has sent us, the power of loving and of awakening 
lovein return? When one has that, whatneed of anything 
else? And when one has not this gift of loving and being 
loved, how poorand weak and valueless the life is, no matter 
how accomplished the man, or how excellent bis gifts. 

So in the strength of his affection he was also great ; 
for his was an affection that was enthusiastic and yet con- 
stant; it was emotional but always considerate; it was 
spontaneous and utterly unselfish ; it was very teuder but 
still untiring. I have known him long. I met him soon 
after he came to this city, and for years we met not in- 
frequently, tho nearly always at conventions and religious 
assemblies, where there was little time for personal con- 
versation. And yet, as I look back over the twenty years 
or more, I am aware that during that time there never 
seemed to be any waning of his kindly interest, which 
was first casual, then personal, and always growing 
stronger and stronger, Our subsequent association to- 
gether, without any possible personal interests, sealed the 
steady growth of the love in our hearts. 

Therefore, I was not surprised last evening when I hap- 
pened to be in the company of a half-dozen younger minis- 
ters, and one after another they expressed the tender 
regard and the high estimation in which they held him. 
** Yes,” said one, ‘‘it was through him that I came to enter 
the ministry. He made the suggestion, and then encour- 
aged me to carry it into execution.” Said another, “ He 
was always an inspiration to me; always a help.” ‘He 
was very cousiderate and kind to all the younger men,”’ 
said a third. 

It was so to the end, and it went far to explain that inde- 
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fatigable cheerfulness which was so characteristic of him. 
It was true of him what the husband and children caused 
to be inscribed on the tombstone of an old fashioned New 
England woman: “She was so pleasant.’’ He was acom - 
panionable man. And this leads us to ask, dear friends, 
What is there that can take the place of comradeship— 
blessed comradeship !—where lives are fitted one for 
another because of the growth of discipline and knowledge 
and service which they have together experienced on earth ? 
What a comrade he is to be in that other life! How open- 
hearted, how honest he was in all his friendships! I think 
nothing is more beautiful in all his life than his loyalty to 
the friends of his early home. In those last months of his 
illness he talked incessantly of them. The dead and the 
living alike were still present with him. The story is told 
of one of the Erskines that, when informed of the death of 
his younger brother, he said: ‘‘ Ah, Robert has got ahead 
of me twice—first when he found the Lord, and now in go- 
ing home.” Some of our dear brother's early friends had 
got ahead of him, but they are all together now. 

Many people are kind when they think of it; but he was 
one, it seemed to me, who always thought of it; or rather 
who was so habitually kiod in his relations to others that 
it apparently required no special thought on his part. 
Many are kind in a general way. Here was one who was 
kind in specific ways, who loved the men he came in contact 
with for their own sakes, and who tried to do each one of 
them good. 

Through all the twenty years of his ministry here in New 
York, he was singularly spared from sorrow. He had been 
baptized with sorrow in the earlier years of his life, but in 
these later years there was always so much to do it would 
seem as tho God, in his love, shielded him from those losses 
which sometimes break both the strongest frame and the 
stoutest heart. But there was one last gift to be bestowed 
upon him, and, therefore, three years ago disease walked 
into his study with silent, queenly step, and, laying her 
authoritative hand upon him, arrested his work. Then 
came the struggle ; then the recognition of the meaning 
of that visit; then the surrender and the growing peace of 
a purified soul making ready for the great change. 

Only the other day he repeatedto me, with a happy smile, 
that remark of his dear friend, Professor Shedd, who re- 
plied on the street to some one asking him after his resig- 
pation of his professorship: ‘‘ What are you going to do 
now ?” ‘* Going todo? Iam going todo what every man 
should do, get ready to die.’’ 

And now his work isdone. While he lived he was God’s 
good gift to us. He walked with God ; he is not, for God has 
taken him to a larger service and a more enduring reward, 
He had discovered that true goodness is a power, a truth, 
alife. He wasa man in earnest for righteousness, His 
life was one strong ruling effort to live rightly and truly, 
and to gain at last the portion and inheritance of the 
friends of God. 

And now he is where sorrow and pain do not enter, and 
where the Lamb that is in the midst of the throne shall 
lead them. As for us, dear friends, we are to be permitted 
to share in his triumph, and to stand by his side as he goes 
up to be crowned. 
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THE WOMAN'S ART CLUB AND OTHER 
TOPICS. 
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THE Woman’s Art Club of New York is really a social 
institution. There is no reason why it should 2xist were 
it simply an association of exhibitors, since in all the pub- 
lic exhibitions artists’ prizes aud honors are so impartial- 
ly divided between men and women. But itis a pleasant 
thing for the women who paint well to know each other, 
and to be abldéto extend hospitality to their brother art- 
ists. 

The reception is very like a society event ; the President 
and her attendant ladies receive gracefully. Pretty gowns 
are there, good music and refreshments. 

As one looks about the little exhibition of eighty mem- 
bers the question arises, whether there is a distinctly fem- 
ininetimbre in woman’s voice in the art chorus, If there 
is that quality, it is not always distinguishabie or necessa- 
rily inferior in quality. 

Wally Moes, one of the best painters of the Dutch school, 
whom we once supposed to be a maa, has two interiors 
here, full of tender, familiar sentiment and rich, subdued 
coloring. Miss Mary Cassatt, an American expatriated in 
Paris, always does the strongest work, thorough and mas- 
terly in construction. The painting shown here, “In the 
Opera Box,” represents a lady viewing the house, of 
which we see the gulleries, through her opera glass. It 
was done before she went into impressionism so fully, 
aud it represents her worthily. 

The third stranger of this exhibition is Mrs. Whitehead, 
a Canadian, now resident in England. Her “ Spinner” is 
in a Dutch interior, plying her wheel by a deep casement , 
light flooding the upper part of the figure, the lower part 
merging in the floor shadow by the most delightful and 
subtle gradations. 

The fourth stranger is Madame Manet. She has the 
weakness of an imitator, and her drawing does not justify 
her going into the vagaries of painting. If she could draw 
like Monsieur, her husband, she could afford loose paint- 
ing; as it is, her‘ Woman”? will drop to pieces with the 
roses beside her. 

The remainder of the exhibition lies between good and 
bad, as the work ofa club supremely social must naturally 
do. Shall a member of the jury vote against the work of 
So-and-so, a perfect lady ? Perish the thought! But the 
men jurors are not in position to throw stones. 

The place of honoris given to a full-length portrait of a 
lady in palest pink, standing on a white rug, 4 hand rest- 
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ing upon the keys of a piano. There ave other suggestions 
of a refined home which hold their places with deference to 
the figure, which stands well and has good qualities in 
drawing and color. This, with another painting of a lady 
in white, even more Whistlerish than the first, is the work 
of Miss C. Coventry Haines. 

Miss McChesney’s Dutch water color, ‘A Stitch in 
Time,” is the best of her contributions. 

Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nichols’s beautiful ‘‘ Roses and Still 
Life,” already exhibited, is quite equaled in quality by 
“‘ Violets,” which express everything but perfume. Mrs. 
Scott always paints roses with full sympathy for their 
softness and fragility ; the roses by Mrs. C. Hecker Locke, 
if more spirited, are also more brittle. 

Miss Huger’s ‘‘ Glass Factory at Ellenville” bears well a 
second exhibition, with its earnest seeking for the largest 
truth in a subject of great difficulty ; and all her contribu- 
tions show a mode of handling varied as the feeling evoked 
by the subjects. 

Miss K. H. Greatorex’s ‘*‘ Washing Boat’’ bas much spirit 
in the central portion. Miss Eidlitz shows an excellent 
**Marine.’”’ Miss Ashley’s “ Study of a Woman” is beauti- 
ful in execution—perhaps the pearls in her hair are even 
too weil done. Mrs. Coman’s landscapes; Mrs. Dewey’s 
‘*Portrait’’; Mrs. Parrish’s ‘‘ Head,” already commended 
in connection with the Water Color Club; figures by Miss 
Slade, Miss Shepley and Miss Ketchum; and a spirited 
bust of her father by Miss Randolph, which we hope will 
be shown at the exhibition of the Sculpture Society, are 
among the interesting things of this sixth annual exhibi- 
tion. 





The present Administration is doubtless sound on one 
aspect of finance, and that is its intended issue of artistic 
silver certificates. 

To Mr. Claude M. Johnson, of the Bureau of Printing 
and Engraving, came the happy inspiration of this 
new departure. On seeing the reproductions in the New 
York papers of the designs for the Municipal Art Compe- 
tition for the Decoration of the Criminal Court, he wrote 
to the principal competitors asking them to send in 
sketches for the new bills. Mr. Walter Shirlaw answered, 
declining to compete, but approving the proposed reform. 
As bank-note designing and engraving was the initial step 
in his art career, it was hardly necessary for him to show 
his fitness for the proposed work. “ Fitness,” indeed! Is 
there anything demanding original power and nervous 
grasp of composition for which he is not fit? It makes one 
meditate on the long past of the veritable artist, and say, 
‘what hath been shall ever be,’? when one considers how 
he allows smaller men to elbow him aside with dense un- 
consciousness of the fact that he was bigger in the egg 
than all their training will ever make them ! 

But, to return to bank notes, he made them for years, 
studied, was “ born anew ”’ and went at them again. 

The Department asked Mr. Shirlaw, Mr. Blasbfield and 
Mr. Will Lowto make the new bills, and Mr. Low’s “ one 
dollar” is already in the hands of the engraver. 

In mechanical execution one of these bills will differ 
from an old one which was a mosaic of separate designs 
engraved on separate dies, with a uniting design by the 
Government engraver. The project for the new bills con- 
templates a single plate for the entire bill—asingle design 
by one man. 

It is thought that this forward step by the Government 
may react upon the entire system of bank-note engraving, 
which has fallen into sad ruts. The designs are usually 
compilations rather than original designs, made by work- 
men rather than artists. 

A set of designs for the Edison Company, by Mr. Shirlaw, 
demonstrates how suggestive such work may be made and 
excite anticipation with regard to the two silver certifi- 
cates for which Mr. Shirlaw has nearly completed the 
designs. 

How many people owe esthetic pleasure to the late Mr. 
Charles Burt for his exquisite engravings on the old bills 
of-the ‘‘ Landing of the Pilgrims” and the “Landing of 
Columbus.” Designs on the bill, which every one handles 
more or less, may do much to educate the public taste. 

One of Mr. Shirlaw’s designs is based upon “ Agricul- 
ture.” In the center of the rectangle stand the figures full 
of latent movement and grace; she, ‘‘the North,” with 
sickle and sheaf, he ‘the East.” Back of them are two 
seated figures, ‘‘the South,” a lithe youth with the orange 
as an emblem, and “the West,’ a strong female figure 
against the setting sun. The foliation uniting the design 
with the bands and reserves for lettering and numbers 
suggests corn, cotton, etc. 

The dominant line is the band suggesting the permanent 
thought, the United States, but the words ‘Silver Certifi- 
cate’’ slant with the movement of the figures. 

The second, representing the forces which make the 
nation, is in a more conventional manner. A symbolical 
figure standiag on the globe, high above the central group, 
bears a torch, while, seated at her feet on one side, Fame 
blows his trumpet. The eagle balances the group on the 
other side. On the right of this group a swift figure with 
the dove represents the post, or means of communication. 
On the left electricity drives his cbarioi, and from his 
thunderbolts rises the line to light the nation’s torch. The 
Capitol is seen in the distance. 

Two beautiful designs for stained glass windows for 
Mr. W. T. Evans, the collector, show Mr. Shirlaw as a 
master of composition in color as well as in line. One is 
called ‘‘ The Evening Chord,’ a seated Titianesque figure, 
the head against the sun disk, playing the dital harp (the 
original harp once belonged to the Duchess of Devon- 
shire). At the sides stand meditative white storks with 
lotus motive below. 

The second window represents ‘‘The Rainbow,” and if a 
more beautiful design has ever been made for stained glass 
the writer has never seen it. A figure with noble pose 
holds a band of iridescent drapery between her hands, 
which turns and floats behind her head against a peculiar 
sky, with a suggestion of rainbow on the clouds. The 
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figure is seated on a terraced seat, framed by peacocks 
with sweeping, many-eyed tails, with cypresses in autumn 
greens in the distance. 

Mr. Shirlaw has nothing at the approaching exhibition 
of the Architectural League. What a pity it did not se- 
cure his set of Edison designs and *‘ The Rainbow!” 

Mr. George de Forest Brush evolves a picture with the 
loving care which Mother Nature gives to her works, and 
when there comes a new one—there is a study-head of his 
little boy at Knoedler’s which might have been done by an 
old master—every one who Joves great work runs to see it. 

It is by chance that Mr. Brush’s name is linked with Mr. 
Shirlaw’s in this article, but without those two names 
American art would lose much of its prophetic hopeful- 
ness. 





The exhibition of the Boston Art Club is an interesting 
one, altho the exhibition of ’96is so important that it casts 
a shadow over what precedes. Itis in ’96 that the great 
prizes are to be competed for ; but the minor prizes of this 
year have been awarded to able productions. The first 
goes to Mr. McMonnies for a little bronze, a nude boy 
holding a big bird with outspread wings by neck and leg. 
The heron’s wings are decoratively combined with the 
slender figure of the boy in fine line and sweep of light 
and shade. The boy has the bird at a disadvantage, but the 
life which remains in it, in spite of the choking, demands 
a vigorous attitude in the child. 

The second prize was awarded to a long decorative pan- 
el, by Mr. R. V. V. Sewell, representing Spring ; several 
figures, one riding on an ass in procession with dancing 
youths. 

Mr. Benson receives the third prize for a glorious bit of 
sea beating upon a rocky coast, called “ After the storm.” 
A purse is being made up for a picture by Mr. Charles H. 
Woodbury, called “ In Mid Ocean,” a study of the wake of 
a steamer with a suggestion of smoke to indicate it has 
passed ; quite alarge picture, which many felt should have 
received one of the awards. 

Next year an admission fee will be charged, and the pri- 
vate character of the old Art Club exhibition will be a thing 
of the past. 

New York Ciry. 


Ss 
> 


THE Loan Collection of the Union League Club for this 
month was of an unusual and interesting character. Por- 
traits by American artists born prior to the nineteenth 
century and artistic posters of its last decade, were there 
brought into juxtaposition by the enterprising and up-to- 
date new art committee. Mr. H. W. Watrous, chairman 
of the committee, labored assiduously to secure a suitable 
representation of our earlier portrait painters, while Mr. 
Eugene V. Connett, the secretary, collected the affiches by 
French, English and American artists which, hanging in 
the large meeting room, were offered to the members as a 
Valentine greeting. Of the forty-six portraits, four were 
by Smybert (1684-1751), an equal number by Copley and by 
West, and five by Gilbert Stuart. Of these earlier pictures, 
the portrait of Mary Flagg, by Symbert, the “‘ Girl with 
Doves,’’ by Copley, the portrait of Ralph Izard with his fei- 
low-students, by West, and those of Mrs. Joanna C. Nichols 
and William B. Giles, by Gilbert Stuart, are characteristic 
work of theartists they represent. J. B. Blackburn, Charles 
Willson Peale, Charles Peale Polk, John Trumbull, Joseph 
Wright, William Birch, Edward Savage, Robert Fulton, 
William Dunlap, Rembrandt Peale, Washington Allston, 
John Wesley Jarvis, F. Williams, Thomas Sully, Samuel 
L. Waldo, John Paradise, James Frothingham, S. F. B. 
Morse, Chester Harding and Charles C. Ingham are the 
other artists represented in this collection, of whom Mr. 
Morse died only a little more than twenty years ago. Four 
portraits of Washington, by as many different artists, were 
included in the collection. While the modern posters ap- 
peal more strongly to those lovers of art whose interest has 
been developed along the line of technic and pictorial 
effects, students of American history and of the growth of 
art in our country, must take immense interest in such 
historical collections of portraits which can only be made 
through the courtesy of private owners. 











Personals. 


DR. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR. 


THERE isa story ahout the late Dr. William M. Taylor 
which can be fitly told since his death. It is well known 
that he was a thoroughly conservative man in all his 
theological views. At one of the meetings of the Man- 
hattan Association a younger ministerial brother had read 
a@ paper in which certain views of inspiration were ex- 
pressed that did not at all meet his approval, and he said 
su in very emphatic and not wholly courteous language. 
Immediately after the session came toa close, and Dr. 
Taylor was asked to close with prayer, which he did. As 
soon as he had finished his prayer he hurried as rapidly as 
he could to catch the brother whom he had criticised, 
and, grasping him by the hand, said: ‘1 beg your par- 
don for what I said; I beg your pardon for speaking 
as harshly as I did.” The brother was startled, per- 
haps a little confused, and begain to say that he had 
taken no offense. ‘‘ But say you forgive me! Say you 
forgive me!’ said Dr. Taylor. The assurance was given, 
and Dr. Taylor’s conscience and heart were relieved. 

Dr. Taylor’s part in collecting the parsonage fund for 
the Congregational Union has only partly been told. In 
1882 that society made an appeal for a special fund for par- 
sonages, and the first loan toa parsonage was paid August 
23d, 1882. During the year following aid had been voted to 
fourteen churches, and money had been received to the 
amount of over $4,000. When Secretary L H. Cobb read 
the annual report and came to the passage which said 
““We desire to call special attention to the left-over 
legacy of our work in the form of fifty-six urgent applica- 
tions for aid in building homes for ministers,’’ Dr. Taylor 


. 
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turned in his seat aud looked the secretary square in the 
face, watching him until the report was finished, when he 
arose and said to those present: ‘Iam very much inter. 
ested in this report; but there is one thing to which the 
secretary has called our attention on which I wish to say 
aword. That one thing is the urgent need of money with 
which to build parsonages for missionaries on the frontier, 
Now, Dr. Cobb, if my church will allow me, I will go out 
with you and assistin raising that $25,000as a manse 
fund.” Dr. Cobb replied: ‘Dr. Taylor you may consider 
yourself invited to go out.” Turning to Deacon W. H, 
Smith, of his own church, who sat in the room, Dr. Taylor 
said: ‘‘ Deacon, may I go?’’ The deacon, in his usual quiet 
and witty way, said: ‘‘ Yes, Doctor, in vacation.” Dr. Tay- 
lor replied: ‘‘ No, I will not go during vacation. I will go 
during the regular time of service in thecburch. I want my 
church to take a sharein this work.” And the church did 
it. Dr. Taylor visited different churches in New England 
in the autumn of 1884, with Dr. Cobb, and in the winter 
and spring of that year and 1885 they finished the canvass, 
He raised $5,000 in his own church, visited the churches in 

Brooklyn, Illinois, Ohio and Missouri, and in 1885 was able 
to report more than $25,000 gathered into the parsonage 
fund. The impulse was Dr. Taylor’s and the success was 
due to him, altho, of course, Dr. Cobb and the field secre- 

taries did all they could to help. 








Sanitary. 


No sooner was the news of the ingulfing in the fatal 
waters of the 334 lost passengers of the steamer “ Elbe”? 
published, than men fell to discussing the merits of the 
ram in naval warfare and explaining how this collision 
had demonstrated that if you were near enough, and 
could strike at the proper angle, a comparatively small 
craft could sink a ship full of soldiersin a trice. Looked 
at in cold blood, in a time of profound peace, the proposi- 
tion seems monstrous, but after all it will have to be 
granted that mankind are yet largely savages, ready to 
pounce upon and destroy each other at provocations that 
very likely they no more understand than did Words- 
worth’s little Peterkin understand the great “victory,” 
that had been gained by some side on the battle-field. One 
of the most depressing thoughts to the humanitarian, at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago, was the enormous amount of 
thought and force that had been expended in the produc- 
tion of machines by ingenious men to destroy, if possible, 
men just as ingenious. No week passes that we do not see 
recorded some “advance” along this direction, and the 
eminent scientist, Du Bois Reymond, has lately been 
making experiments to test the power of devastation in 
the modern German rifle-bullet. He announces: 

“The bullet of the old style, bored only a comparatively smal) 
hole in the portions of the body through which it passed, where- 
as the new bullet, has an astonishing explosive effect. If, for 
instance, the ball passes through the head of the corpse the skull 
is burst asunder in all directions, and very little of the head re- 
mains. The speed of the bullet is so great, that when it meets an 


obstacle, it explodes like a Prince Rupert’s drop, and destroys all 
the tissues around it.” 





Really how much in advance are the providers of these 
bullets of the Indian who sits dipping his arrows in a dead- 
ly poison, and gloats as he fancies the misery they will 
produce. 


...-[t is to be supposed that Dr. Nagle—the Registrar of 
Vital Statistics—investigates closely the reported cases, 
but many physicians still fail to believe in the profound 
difference between genuine grip and a heavy, sudden 
cold, which very often progressively develops into fatal 
pneumonia. No unquestionable microbe of grip has yet 
been clearly demonstrated ; but it certainly has very sus- 
picious resemblances to the diseases that are doubtless the 
result of the attacks of bacteria, on some portion of the 
human organism. It would be of great advantage to the 
community if people would treat it on an @ priori assump- 
tion that it is a microbe-wrought mischief and is commu- 
nicable—so that immediate isolation will be decreed when @ 
member of a family is attacked, Even if the attack itself 
is light the after-effects are often deplorably obstinate and 
severe, and the great number of cases reported this year as 
accompanied by other complicating troubles, many of 
them chronic, suggests the notion that the person who 
already has some disease that has undermined his vital 
force, falls an early and easy victim to any communicable 
disease—and especially to the grip. There are strong rea- 
sons for believing that it is carried in garments. A vol- 
ume could be made of authenticated cases of the communi- 
ication of scarlatina through the taking out of folded-away 
clothes—and, stale as the advice is, people should wash, 
fumigate and thoroughly disinfect after the grip. It be- 
gins to look as if the epidemic that started in Russia in 
1890 and has practically encircled the globe, were never to 
receive its final quietus, and one reason for the lack of vig- 


ilance is that people do not appreciate the gravity of the 
mischief it works. 


....There must be something highly valuable in the use 
of the bicycle, which has long passed the stage of ‘‘ craze,” 
and has become so much the established order of things 
as to have seriously injured the market for horses. ‘There 
is every reason to suppose that a moderate and rational 
use of the bicycle directly contributes to health—of course 
the mental strain and protracted over-exertion called for 
in racing are an immense tax on the vital force. It has 
long been known that the violent muscular effort of the 
hunted hare, who is coursed to his death by dogs, produces 

ust as unnatural a condition of the blood as does a severe 

nfectious fever; and the occasional cases of persons who 
have unsound hearts, dying from the extra effort of the 
* cycle,” should be a warning. Dr. Tessié, of Bordeaux, 
studied carefully the effeet of the efforts of M. Stephane, 
whose object was to see how many miles he could ride iD 
twenty-four hours. He accomplished 385 miles. He lost 
in weight fourteen pounds. His food consisted of five pints 
of milk, one pint of tea, one pint of lemonade, and three 
ounces each of rum and champagne, and seven ounces 0 
mint; and the secretions so changed as to show that ‘ his 
body ate itself.’? This kind of living will do for a ‘‘ spurt, 
but would be ruinous in the long run. 
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Music. 


Tne fourth Philharmonic, the second evening of the 
Kneisel Quartet, an evening recital by Mr. Eugéne Ysaye, 
assisted by Mr. Aimé Lachaume; the fourth Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra Concert, a song recital by Mr. James 
Fitch Thomson, a pianoforte one by Mrs. Emil Paur, 
wife of the well-known conductor, the ‘Tristan and 
Isolde” conférences by Mr. Walter Damrosch, an orchestral 
concert in Brooklyn in the Seidl Society’s course, Mr. 
Seidl directing, and some ten or twelve performances of 
opera at the New Metropolitan—lo, are not these enough 
and more than enough for asingle fortnight ? Some people 
are never satisfied. That is a notorious and distressful fact. 
But, surely, Gargantua’s ears, if Gargantua’s ears sorted 
with his mouth, would not be starved, after his making 
a good square musical meal of all these matters, consecu. 
tively absorbed. But for the long notice of Verdi’s * Fal- 
staff’’ last week some details of the above would have been 
sooner set down. 

“Ein biolisches Lied?” cunningly inquires Wag- 
ner’s Beckmesser. It is a noteworthy fact that the 
world has not in the vast amount of good, bad or 
indifferent music for the operatic stage of to-day any 
treatment of biblical subjects that are on a level of 
classical interest and dignity with the biblical drama. 
Blameless, serious aad reverent such things might be ; but 
they exist not. Racine in the French with his *‘ Esther” 
and the incomparable ‘ Athalie,” the wild splendor of 
Byron’s English ** Cain,” or pathos and color of Mrs. 
Browning’s ‘A Drama of Exile,’ the Italian’s ‘Saul ”’—a 
wortny list of biblical episodes have been worthily served 
by various European, not to say Continental, writers. But for 
the opera ou a biblical topic, we must take choice of three 
thinys—three evils. We can turn over the stiff and formal 
works of those remoter periods of operatic development 
which have nothing for modern ears, dulled to Hasse, 
Porpora and so on, down to Rossini and his * Moses in 
Kyypt.” Some recent and contemporary works ure those like 
Massenet’s ** Herodiade,’’ that do not adorn the sacred stories 
and characters, on which the composers have laid a violent 
hand. Last, comes the *‘biblical opera” of Rubinstein, 
yet a vague and impracticable and unsuccessful design. 
The biblical opera apparently must appeal to us only as 
the biblical oratorio or dramatic cantata, Perhaps it is 
quite as well thus; even if the subject, the work and the high 
avilities of some Known or uoknown composer could make 
bis score approved. In the case of Saint-Saéas’ ** Samson 
and Delilah” (*‘Samsoa et Dalila”), produced in this city 
at the New Metropolitan Opera House the other evening as 
the last of the season’s new matters, we discover nothing to 
urge us to bey the eminent French composer (or several other 
composers that we can think of) to make opera of such a 

fierce and passionate and magnificent episode of Olid Testa- 

ment history, or of any other one in the Book. ‘‘ Samson and 

Delilah” was finished by Saint-Saéns in 1874, and was first 

heard at Weimar in 1877, Following its pale début (it was by 
no means too much applauded in Europe), the composer sen- 
sibly revised it—turned it into an oratorio, or cantata, As 
such it is very well indeed; and when given here as such, 
by Mr. Damrosch and bis Oratorio Suciety a couple of sea- 
sons ayo, it was enjoyable, iaterestiny, and rather a popu- 
lar success. Its best traits are met, thus heard. It is just 
now given again as Opera in the Paris Opéra, and there, 
thanks to Mme. Deschamps-Jebio, Mme. Caron and Mr. Al- 
varez, and in a most refined and spirited and picturesque 
performance, it interests one of an evening tolerably well. 
But in such a double headed existence and double charac- 
ter, now opera, now oratorio, it Caan best survive as long as 
survive it will, merely as the latter. It1s seriously, even 
loftily conceived. Ic is dignified. Saint-Saéas has written 
some beautiful ly ric passages into the three acts fur the two 
chief réles, ‘here are some stirring choral incidents, one 
charming chorus for female voices. ‘Che orchestration is 
thoroughly fine, often masterly and distinguished, espe- 
cially in the now well kuown duet of the second act, in 
which Delilah lures Samson into his enemies’ power—one 
of the most beautiful duets in modern French music. But 
the central story, filled out by some commonplace pad- 
ding of action and characters in the city of Guza, is card- 
boardy and tame, and the libretto, tho discreet and re- 

Spectful, is stilted and mediocre. The music is undra- 

matic. In its spirit it is essentially in cantata style. 

Oue waits for what hardly ever comes to pass—the 

dramatic, the unmistakable and genuinely theatric io 

the melody and effect. Even the famous love-scene in the 

Vailey ot Gaza does not seem thus, when heard in scene. 

The familiar ballet-music is pretty. In the finale, that 

touching precation of Samson as he cries out for strength 

and vengeance, and crushes in the pillars and roof of the 

House of Dagon—it is the spectacle and tableau, not the 

drastic dignity of the music that can make the scene a 

Success, Altogether, Mr. Saint-Saéns’s work is much better 

When interpreted in its concert-partition and oa the con- 

cert-stage. To that use it will best be relegated henceforth, 

and, sooth to say, either as opera or oratorio, “Samson 
and Delilah” can beconveniently spared. It will never be 

& favorite work here, and hardly anywhere; and of course 

in this country it cannot expect a succes d’estime as in 

France, nor the splendor of externals that make it attract- 

ive—and possibly biblically instructive!—in the capital 

of France, The production here by Messrs. Abbey and 

Grau was satisfactory, save as to the spectacle. Mr. Min- 

Cinelli directed. Mr. Tamagno was a flue, virile Samson, 

and Mrs. Mantelli an artistic and couscientious De!ilah 

(if one can speak of a Delilah as having any sort of a con- 


science), Mr. Plangon and Mr. Campanari strengthened the 
gal eall needed ior toe opera. Tne wiuter seasoa at tae 
New Metropolitaa ended ou Sicurday last with ** Carmen” 
(Miss Mira Heller and Mr, Jean de Rezke), * L’Africatae”’ 
(Mrs. Nordica aud Mr. lamagao), * fhe Huguenots,” with 
Une generat “star cast,” a matioge of * Falstaff ’—which 
pes has been so mucn of a sensation that it must be ua- 

erliaed for next spring—and “ Faust,” also with a ma- 
jority of the “star” coedicients. Tae spring season will 
oeeapy some weeks after the middle of next month, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Power of Removal Bill was signed by Governor 

Morton on the 11th, and returned to Mayor Strong on the 
12th. The next day several appointments were announced, 
aad later in the week a few more. Members of the Civil 
Service Commission, Everett P. Wheeler, E. Randolph 
Robinson, E. L. Godkin and Charies W. Watson. Another 
was to be appointed later. The first three were members 
of the first Civil Service Commission appointed in 1883. 
Mr. Watson was the only Republican; Mr. Wheeler was 
the anti-Hill candidate for Governor last year and Mr. 
Godkin is Editor of the Evening Post; Lee Phillips, secre- 
tary, was reappointed. William Brookfield was appointed 
Commissioner of Public Works, Francis M. Scott Corpora- 
tion Counsel,and J. A. Roosevelt, A. D. Juillard and Geo. 
G. Haven Commissioners of Public Parks. These three 
were to select a fourth to be President of the Board and the 
only salaried officer. Luter in the week David B. King was 
nominated, a prominent builder. The Board is thus evenly 
divided between Republicans and independent Democrats. 
All appointments were received with great gratification 
by the reform element, but aroused intense anger in the 
Republican machine. Especially those of Mr. Brookfield 
and Me, Scott to the two places that had the largest pat- 
ronage. The former is the one who was defeated by Mr. 
Lauterbach, as Chairman of the Republican County Com- 
mittee, aud the latter is a well-known independent Demo 
crat, who had had considerable experience as assistant 
Corporation Couasel. Mr, Piattand nis men gave out that 
Mayor Strong had been guilty of a breuch of faith. 
Tne Mayor denied this, saying that he had asked Mr. 
Platt to sugyest names, just as he had asked 
otuers, but had given no promise to anybody. He didn’t 
liks Me. Pitst's suggessioas, aad did tike Me. Brookfield. 
He reaffirmed the position that this is to be a business 
ad mtaistracion not a political one. Tae result has been 
that there have been conferences among the Platt men aud 
threats that no more reform measures will be passed in 
Albany unless the Mayor comes to terms and accepts the 
Platt nominations, Another disagreeable appointment for 
the Platt faction was that of A. D. Andrews, a graduate of 
West Point and a practicing lawyer, entirely outside of 
politics, belonging to no political organization, as Police 
Commissioner, in place of John C. Sheehan. The Mayor 
heard of Mr. Andrews, made inquiries about him and re- 
ceived very strong recommendations from General Scho- 
tield and others. As to future appointments the Mayor 
has been very reticeat. Other items of interest are an in- 
formal conference between the Committee of Seventy and 
Senator L2xow in regard to the Bi-parctisan Police Bill and 
the Police Justice’s Kill, resulting in the conviction that 
there is to be a bitter fight at Albany; and theapplication 
of the Milbolland Republican organization to be admitted 
to the regulur orgauizatiou, with the purpose of assisting 
the men who supported Mr. Brookfield to secure control of 
the Committee if possible, 





...-The event of the week iu Congress was the rejection by 
the House of the bill, or joint resolution, with reference 
to the proposed bond issue. ‘The aim of the bill was to 
allow the bonds to be issued at three per cent., principal 
and interest to be payable in gold, with a proviso that no 
part of tbe proceeds of the bonds should be used for the 
current expenses of the Government. It was regarded as 
the last attempt to get from the present Congress legisla- 
tive relief for the Treasury. The bill was supported by 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Springer and others on the Demo- 
cratic side who are known as Administration men, and 
among the Republicans by ex-Speaker Reed and others, 
The bill, however, did not pass its third readiug, but was 
killed by the decisive vote of 120 to 167. Among those 
voting Nay were 94 Democrats, 63 Republicans, 7 Popu- 
lists, 2 Independents and 1 Populist Democrat; in 
favor of the bill were 87 Democrats and 33 Re- 
publicans, including Mr. Reed. This was a more deci- 
sive vote tnan that by which the last previous finan- 
cial bill was killed, and no hope is entertained of any 
relief legislation from the preseut Congress. The arrange 
ments fur the bond issue which had already been made, 
will of course be carried out, and the Government will re- 
ceive upward of $52,000,090 gold, which will be used to re- 
plenish tne gold reserve. Ia the debate a good deal of ob- 
jection was expressed with refereuce to the clause making 
the principal and interest payable in gold. It was argued 
that it has beeu the policy of the Government all alony to 
pay its boads in gold, and that the specific mention of the 
kind of coin to be used was therefore unnecessary and 
might carry with it the implication that where it is not 
mentioned the Government might reserve the right to pay 
in silver. Mr. Reed held that no new policy was proposed 
and that the simple question was whether Congress would 
vote to save the couutry between fifteen and sixteen mil- 
hons of dollars in interest. 


....The Brooklyn strike has been declared off on all but 
one of the roads, Thecars are running on fulltime. Old 
men are applying for reinstatement, and are very generally 
being received back. The President and Superintendent 
of one, of the roads have been indicted for violation of the 
Ten-hour Law. 


....Reports continue to come in of great destitution in 
many places in the West, especially in South Dakota, 
where the small supply of reserve has been exhausted and 
the people are, in many Cases, ina starving condition. The 
same is true of some sections of Nebraska. 


....A bill to preserve the Palisades from the destruction 
resulting from stone quarries has been passed ia the New 
Jersey Legislature. : 


....There has been heavy weather and an unprecedented 
snowfall in the Southern States, 
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FOREIGN. 


+++» Ex-Queen Liliuokalani was arraigned for treason on 

February 8th. She appeared in her own defense, and pre- 
sented a long written statement consisting chiefly of deni- 
als of the charges made against her. She claimed that the 
movement undertaken last month was commenced abso- 
lutely without her knowledge, sanction or assistance, di- 
rectly or indirectly. She admitted that sbe had decided 
upon a Cabinet, but claimed that this was entirely within 
her right at avy time previous to her formal abdication on 
the twenty-fourth of January. Notwithstanding this she 
said that she had not in reality formed any such new Gov- 
ernment. Nowlein, in whose house the ex-Queen was, was 
called to the stand and examined, his statements generally 
bearing out the previous testimony. ‘The trial was not 
completed at the lust report. It was generally supposed 
that the persons condemned to death would have their sen- 
tences commuted, notwithstanding the great pressure 
brought to bear upon the Government for their execution. 
Minister Willis has come into collision with the Hawaiian 
Government in regard to an American named Cranston, 
who was forcibly deported without trial. The Government 
in Washington has also taken up the matter. 


--».The chief event in the China Japan War has been 
the surrender of Wei-Hai-Wei. Both fleet and forts have 


- been given up, and the triumph of the Japanese has been 


complete. The defense of the Chinese was acknowledged to 
be a gallant one, and they were received with the honors 
of war, in accordance with the request of Admiral Ting. 

The surrender included the fleets, forts, arms and troops, 
the sole condition being that the lives of the crews, sol- 
diers and foreigners should be spared. The final arrange 

ments were being made when it was reported that Admiral 
Ting, Commodore Liu and General Chang had committed 
suicide, Iu Manchuria the Chinese have suffered a severe 
defeat at Hai-chenyg, and theirarmy is reported to be in a 
very critical situation. There are reports of new nego- 
tiations for peace, Li Lung Chang to be the commissioner. 
It is also said that Russia and England are pressing for 
peace, 


....In answer to petitions for clemency to Irish political 
prisoners, the Home Secretary, Mr. Asquith, has said that 
the sentences have been fully considered, and are consider- 
ed just. There is considerable pressure for the dissolution 
of Parliament. Mr. Chamberlain claims that there is no 
use in taking time for the discussion of measures that can- 
not be passed. 


...-The Socialists inthe Reichstag have succeeded in 
abrogating the exceptional powers given to the Governor of 
Alsace-Loraine. 


...-The People’s Rights Party in Russia have issued a 
strong manifesto criticising tbe Czar’s declaration of ab- 
solutism. 


....The revolt in the United States of Colombia has 
come to an end by the surrender of the revolutionary army 
at Tolima. 


....The Communal elections in Italy have resulted in 
a defeat for the Radicals and Socialists. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 





Tae differance batwean a bit of black carbon and a lumi- 
nous lamp is in the electricity which passes through the carbon. 
This is religion—a divine current making luminous a common 
life. Bringing God into every-day life makes every day a sacred 
day and every life a divine life.—Tne Outlook. 


...eL make men pray—that does the work. You ministers don’t 
make enough of this. I tell a man to pray—whatever comes 
first; I want to make him face God. Once a drunkard yielded 
to my urging, clasped his hands and finally said: “O Lord, 
jump straight down my throat and drive the Devil out.” He is 
a saved man now. That was about what he needed.—General 
Boorn. 


....Asfor the terms of reunion, they would be easier than is 
commonly imagined. The Catholic Church holds to all the posi- 
tive doctrines of all the Protestant Churches, and the acknowl- 
edgment of the Pope’s judicial supremacy would make the 
way easy for accepting her other doctrines. You are nearer to 
us than you imagine. Many doctrines are ascribed to the 
Church which she repudiates.—Cardinal Gibsons toa Metho- 
dist minister. 


. .Secretary Gresham gave warning to the resident Americans 
at Hawaii, through our Minister there, that they must not ex- 
pect the protection of the United States Government In case they 
sided in maintaining the Republic. Now that two Americans 
have been condemned to death for plotting and starting a rebel- 
lion to overthrow the Republic, he is eager to interpose the 
power of the Government to save them. It makes some differ- 
ence with the Secretary which ox is gored.—Putnam Patriot. 


....If Congress may tax incomes above four thousand it may 
tax incomes under that amount and who, would endure for one 
minute such a base violation of our country’s constitution? 
Again, what would be thought of the constitutionality of a tariff 
Jaw providing thatall merchants who import more than a hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of merchandise sball pay duties, 
and that all who import Jess shall be exempt ?7—Ex-Senator Ep- 
MUNDS, on the Income Tax Law. 


....Not one of the members of Congress who is clamoring 80 
loudly for free silver coinage would be willing to have a practical 
application of it made in his case. He would not accept his sal- 
ary as a member of Congress if it was tendered him in silver 
dollars of 412% grains, but he would insist upon being paid in 
notes which the Government maintains with so much difficulty 
on a parity with gold, and at the same time he would not raise 
his voice to assist the Government at a time when it is appealing 
for the passage of a measure for the relief of the Treasury. The 
consistency of the advocates of free silver in Congress is on a par 
with that of bankers in Denver, Col., who are now hoarding 
gold. not for the purpoge of paying for the new bonds which are 
to be issued, but so as to be prepared for a premium on gold 
whenever the country gets upon a silver basis, toward which it 
seems te be drifting-—New York Tribune, 
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THERE was great joy last week when the news was 
spread among the 3,000,000 people of our metropolitan 
district that the French ship “La Gascogne” had 
arrived. There was nothing remarkable about her 
arrival,except that it was not on time. Her passenger 
list was comparatively small—only 150—and she had no 
unusual experience of storm or sea. An accident to her 
machinery reduced her speed, so that when she ‘ame to 
port she had lost eight days. That is all. Not a soul 
was lost, and at no time was there immediate danger. 

Yet as she steamed up the harbor she made a trium- 
phal procession. All the tugboats, ferryboats and 
water craft within sight saluted her, and there were 
great demonstrations of joy. At her pier as big a crowd 
as could be packed into the space cheered her With an 
enthusiasm that knew no bounds. As the gangplank 
was lowered and ihe first passenger descended, cheer 
after cheer was given, and answered with hilarious 
shouts from the vessel. Men and women, so the report. 
ers tell us, shouted and cried and danced with a joy they 
could not repress. Waiting at the foot of the gang- 
plank were the friends and relatives of the passengers 
and the demonstrations of rejoicing at their reunion 
were indescribable, Here are a few of them as a re- 
porter saw them: 

“Then the first passenger came down. He was tall and 
wore a beard, and there was « little woman waiting for 
him right at the foot of the bridge; her face was a study. 

The cheers of the crowd were redoubled as the man stepped 
down. He made a jump the last three Steps, and gathered 
the little woman up in his arms. She screamed hysteric- 
ally; she buried her head on his shoulder, and then webbed 
like a baby. When she lifted her head again great tears 
rolled down her cheeks, and everybody siw them and ap- 
proved. The man who held her stragyled bravely a ae 
ment, and then the tears came to his eyes; he tried to hide 
them. They stood there clasped in each other’s arms a full 
minute, utterly oblivious of the thousand eyes upon them 
A good many of the thousand eyes were wet, too. . 

““*Three cheers for the first woman ashore” yelled a 
voice, and again the building shook. There were half-a- 

‘dozen men and women in the party that met the woman 
The whole half-dozen grabbed for her et once. One got 
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her head, others got her hands, others her coat, and the 
whole six hugged her at once. In the excitement some of 
them kissed each other instead of kissing ber; but it was 
all the same. 

‘Following the woman came a man; and the moment 
he started down a little girl, not more than. six, began 
screaming ‘Papa! Papa! Papa!’ and she struggled with 
her mother to ascend the bridge. The mother was beam- 
ing ; so was the father. He seized both the mother and 
daughter. The child clung to his neck, crying: ‘I was 
afraid, Papa, you wouldn’t come back. Good Papa!’ 

‘That turned the tears on again, and there was a weep- 
ing spell until the family got out of the way. Like all the 
other weeping spells, it wound up with wild cheering. 
These things described are sample scenes. There were 
twenty others just the same.” 

There is no need to explain what all this meant. It 
was joy, the mest rapturous, exuberant joy, at the sav- 
ing of the ehip. The great fear had been that she was 
lost and would never enter port. There had been terri- 
ble storms at sea, and when four, five, six, seven days 
passed after she wus due, the anxiety for her safety be- 
came dreadfully intense. The great disaster to the 
‘* Elbe” was fresh in mind, and so great was the solici- 
tude that the general public felt the suspense to be most 
painful. For it was not only those immediately concerned 
in the lives of the passengers and crew who were anx- 
ious and fearful. It was a feeling common toall, and so 
when the great ship came steaming to her dock with the 
glad news, ‘ All well on board,” it was as tho she had 
suddenly risen from the depths, and men, women and 
children received their own as from the dead. 

‘‘ Saved,” ‘‘ saved,” ‘‘ saved,” was the burden of the 
shouts from the pier, and of the glad response from the 
steamer, : 

There is a sermon in this striking incident that touches 
the heart of humanity with an eloquence not to be re- 
sisted, 

There is no reason to doubt that the host of Heaven 
rejoice over every one that is saved. God himself can- 
not be indifferent. He who said, Let us make man, 
also said, Let us save him. In his counsels all that in- 
finite love and mercy and wisdom could devise and 
almighty power execute has been done to rescue men 
from the peril of sin. And as soul after soul is saved, 
plucked as it were from the jaws of death, we can 
imagine how great is the joy among the company of 
Heaven. And if the redeemed are of that company and 
are permitted to know of the progress of the Gospel, how 
those of their own circle on earth are being saved, what 
transports of feeling must possess them. 

The possibility of reaching port and meeting loved 
ones was a very sweet and precious thought to the storm- 
tossed and anxious souls on that French ship, ‘‘ La Gas- 
cogne.” When the voyage came to an end at last, and 
the great ship was made fast at her own wharf, and 
husband or wife or child was waiting with a welcome so 


‘warm that its depth could only be shown by tears of 


joy, and a sympathetic company looked on the greetings 
with every demonstration of rejoicing, it was the bound- 
fess rapture of salvation which possessed them. 

There is no sweeter word, after all, than that word 
‘*saved.” It has in ita world of meaning. It suggests 
the awful perils escaped, the great and loving sacrifice of 
the Savior, the joy of a lively hope, the glorious wel- 
come at the end of the voyage, and an eternity of bliss 
in companionship with Corist and the redeemed. 





THE REFUSAL OF CONGRESS. 


CONGREsS has sinned away its day of opportunity. It 
has arswered the proposal that it save the Treasury of 
the United States some fifteen or sixteen million dollars 
in interest with an emphatic refusal. , 

Any council of a corporation which should deliberate- 
ly tie the hands of its manager and compel him to bor- 
row money at rates above the market, would be consid- 
ered as stupidly incompetent. Congress knew that the 
Secretary of the Treasury must borrow to pay the current 
obligations of the Government, and that it must borrow 
gold, Bankruptcy and derangement of the money stand- 
ard were otherwise inevitable. Congress knew this as 
well as President Cleveland or Secretary Carlisle ; for 
the President had given it full information of the situa- 
tion in several messages, and thus placed the responsi- 
bility of action for relief definitely upon the one body 
competent to afford it. But the House of Representatives, 
knowing the situation, knowing the prospective loss to 
the Treasury, knowing, too, the effect upon our credit, 
killed the bill embodying the President’s suggestions, as 
it had killed similar bills previously, by a vote of 120 to 
167. ‘This, of course, is final. It is the last attempt of 
the friends of the Administration to get anything during 
the present session, The bill gave little; it could not 
have given less and given anything in the way of relief. 
It was limited in its application to the one proposed issue 
of bonds, and affected only the rate of interest and the 
kind of money in which payment was to be made. 

What excuse has Congress to give to an indignant 
people for its refusal to legislate in their interest? None 
that will in the least palliate its unpatriotic conduct. 

Among the Democrats there is a feeling of antagonism 
toward the President. Those who are for free silver do 
not like his sound-money attitude, They accuse him of 
bowing to the ‘* gold bugs” of Wall Street and London. 
They do not like him for other party reasons. Free- 
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silver Republicans and Populists make common cause 
with this faction, and all three factions made much cap. 
ital out of the peculiar way in which the prospective loan 
was negotiated. Wedo not deny that there is ground 
for grave criticism of the Administration on this point, 
It did not go to the open market to borrow ; it did not 
offer its bonds to the highest bidder ; it negotiated them 
secretly with bankers who seem to have driven a sharp 
bargain with it. The syndicate offer was low and the 
terms peculiar, and the transaction open to serious ob- 
jection. 

Admit that the criticism is just and that the Adminis. 
tration committed a blunder. How does that relieve 
Congress of the plain and imperative duty of saving, not 
to President Cleveland or Secretary Carlisle, but to the 
people, some fifteen or sixteen million dollars in inter- 
est? No doubt the Administration had the right to 
make the contract ; no doubt there was the necessity for 
the loan. At any rate the agreement was made, it was 
made with authority, and the good faith of the Govern- 
ment was pledged to its observance. To get the benetit 
of a lower rate of interest a proviso was inserted allowing 
other bonds to be substituted if Congress should authorize 
them. 

The question was, as Mr. Reed forcibly put it, whether 
Congress would vote to save upward of $15,000,000 in 
interest, and not whether the contract was a :wise one or 
not. That was the simple point at issue in the House, 
and on that point the answer of the House is that it will 
not do anything to save these millions, Ninety-four 
Democrats, sixty-three Republicans and ten Populists 
and Independents thus voted, while eighty-seven Demo- 
crats and thirty-three Republicans loyally stood by the 
interests of the nation. 

Assuming that the free silver Democrats and Republic- 
ans voted conscientiously, hoping that the Government 
might be brought, by the refusal of relief legislation, to 
a silver basis, there were many others among the op- 
ponents of the measure who were actuated by motives 
far less defensible. They said, in effect, the Administra- 
tion is ‘‘in a hole.” Let it help itself out. It is not our 
Administration and it is not our business to help it. 

This is the note of the mere politician, not of the wise 
and responsible legislator. The Administration is not 
the Administration of any faction or party, but of the 
whole people. It was chosen by the people, its acts for 
the people. and it represents the people. The Treasury 
is not Mr. Cleveland’s, or Mr. Carlisle’s, or their party’s ; 
but the nation’s. Whatever affects it, affects the inter- 
ests of all the people; and members of Congress can 
make no greater mistake than to treat the national 
finances and the national credit simply as a party 
matter. When Republicans or Democrats are elected 
to serve in the House of Representatives, they are 
elected to serve the whole people not a party or factior. 

Any judgment the people may pronounce on the Ad- 
ministration for its peculiar bond contract will not lessen 
their indignation at the inexcusable conduct of Con- 
gress. It ought to have granted relief long age. It 
persistently refused to do so, and left the President 10 
struggle with the desperate situation as best he could, 
To his honor, be it said, he hasstriven to maintain our 
credit most manfully. He has done what he could, with- 
out one word of sympathy or help from Congres, ta 
maintain the monetary standard which our own history 
aud the history of the great nations of the world demon- 
strates to be the best. He has tried faithfully to do his 
constitutional duty, while Congress has tried to shirk its 
legitimate responsibility. So the people will say, and 
will honor the one while they condemn the other. 


THAT PRIMUS. 


So the Protestant Episcopal Church is to have a 
Primus, a Primate, if the recommendation of the Com 
mission on Constitution and Canons shall be approved 
by the General Convention, which we have no special 
reason to doubt. They have not recommended the ap- 
pointment of archbishops over provinces of Episcopal 
sees, but they do recommend that their Presiding Bishop 
shall be elected by the House of Bishops for bis emi- 
nence, and that he be called Primus. 

It may not appear at first sight that there is a great 
deal ina name, or that there is a great deal in the 
change; and yet it is a serious one. At present the Pre- 
siding Bishop has no especial dignity, and he comes to 
his place simply by survival. The oldest living bishop 
in the order of consecration is thereby Presiding Bishop. 
There is no claim of ‘‘eminence” made for him; there 
is no special precedence allowed to a wealthy diocese. 
Nothing but God’s providence settles who shall be pre- 
siding bishop and be the first to sign documents and 
preside in meetings. There is complete equality among 
the bishops, no difference of rank ; but the older brother, 
whoever he may be, of New York or Florida, takes the 
duties of seniority. 

This condition of things is to be completely changed 
by the proposed alteration of the constitution. The 
bishops in convention will be called upon to select the 
man whom they shall regard as the most eminent of 
their number, or the man who shall have the largest oF 
the wealthiest diocese, and he will be made chief over 
them, and he will have a special name given to him, & 
name of peculiar dignity ; he will be called “The First,” 
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Peculiar dignity and honor will be bestowed upon him 
above that bestowed upon the other bishops. Special 
duties and powers will inevitably be created in order to 
sustain aud give reason for his dignity ; the parity, 
equality, brotherhood of the bench of bishops will be 
lost, and there will be a new ranking of the superior and 
the inferior, the supreme and the subordinate. That 
will logically be followed, for it involves it, by an order 
of archbishops, the establishment of a provincial system, 
and we shall have three orders of bishops: the Primus, 
corresponding to what in the Church of Rome is called 
the Pope, the archbishops and the bishops, and below 
them the descending series of deans, rectors and curates. 
These words are scarce written when it is proclaimed 
that in Trinity Church the titles vicar and curate will 
henceforth be employed to designate the rank of those 
below the rector. The parallel with the organization of 
the Roman Catholic Church will thus be made complete. 

And this explains why it is regarded as necessary to 
have any Primus at all, and why the provincial system 
has already been established in one State, and why the 
plan is so stoutly pushed of extending it over the coun- 
try and appointing archbishops over provinces. It is for 
no other reason really than that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church may possess honorable offices and titles which 
can be displayed before the world, equal to those of the 
Roman Catholic Church. This reason may not be pub- 
licly stated. It will not be written ; but, asa fellow- 
citizen of French birth said of something which it would 
not do to put on paper, it must be said ‘‘ by ze word of 
ze swnouse.” The Roman Catholic Church is the most 
powerful single religious denomination in the United 
States, and its archbishops and its papal delegate 
are very much in evidence when a centennial ex- 
hibition is to be opened or any other great public 
and general national display is to be made, The 
most prominent religious part is very naturally given 
to the ranking archbishop, We do not wonder 
that this is a little disagreeable to those who think 
their own representatives would be put forward if they 
only had one of as lofty atitle. Why should not they 
have such a title? Why should they not be like the other 
proud and strong body, and claim full equality and rank 
with it? And when there comes a public occasion 
and some big ecclesiastical dignitary is called upon to 
grace it, why should the display go by default to the 
Catholics, as the only body that has archbishops? And 
why should not the Protestant Episcopal Church have 
something higher than an archbishop, a veritable Primus, 
who should have a designation which shall be supreme 
and superior to any other in the country ?. A Legate is 
only a legate of somebody else, confessedly subordinate, 
byt a Primus—what is there before The First ? 

For ourselves we condemn the whole plan and its un- 
confessed reason. It is against the very spirit of Chris- 
tianity. It invites what our Lord repeatedly condemned, 
the discussion and decision as to who should be greatest, 
on which point he said, ‘‘ If any man would be primus 
he shall be last of all and minister of all.” It is an 
effort for grandeur and display, while the benedictions 
of Scripture are upon the meek and self-forgetting, and 
the example of Scripture is not ‘‘ those that have lordship 
over you,” but he who took a towel and girded himself 
und washed his disciples’ feet. Perhaps it is time to call 
for a reprinting of the sermon by Bishop Hugh Miller 
‘Thompson on the grace of humility. 

Nor is it of any use for the Protestant Episcopal 
Church—Protestant still, and Protestant to remain—to 
try to ape the Roman Catholic Church. Rome and Avign- 
on have in time past shown its Popes and anti-Popes, 
It will not be at all for the dignity of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church to be setting up anti-Popes, to be 
making the Church of Rome its model, and copying it 
in doctrine, service and organization. It has no use for 
such an anti-Pope, for it has no authority to give him. 
His dignity will be a hollow one, purely nominal, with- 
out the power of enforcing anything ; a dignity of title 
and vestment, nothing more. The Primus at Washing- 
ton or at New York or at Chicago can issue no decrees, 
no authoritative encyclicals; he can bind no con- 
science, he can announce no doctrine, he can com- 
mand no obedience. A Church built on authority, 
whose theory is authority, requires dignitaries to 
possess and wield the authority. A  dignitary 
who has no authority, who is a mere vox ululans 
will be varnish and veneer until he becomes a vow 
‘mperans. If it be the purpose to make a genuine 
authoritative Pope out of the Primus, to magnify the 
power of the episcopate and the supra-episcopate, then it 
18 well enough to make this amendment to the consti- 
tution ; but it should be made with a full understanding 
of what it involves, the change of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, with its equality of bishops, of bishops 
who have rather dignity than authority, to a Church 
Whose bishops shall rule the priests, and whose Primus 
shall rule the bishops, and which shall be preparing itself 
for absorption into the older Latin Church, 
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+++ The Christian Index, of Atlanta, thinksit is time to 
Stop the pursuit of Colonel Breckinridge, which has 
the point of persecution, inasmuch as he has ‘‘ con- 
vs his sin and asked forgiveness, and appears to be 
“eae to lead a better life.” The last sign of that im- 

€d moral condition appeared when, a fortnight ago, 
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A SUGGESTION:FOR THE PEACE SOCIETIES. 


GREAT ends are often best accomplished by indirect 
methods Slavery was not abolished by the methods 
urged by the abolitionists, but by the shot fired at Fort 
Sumter; Mrs: Bloomer’s failure in her brave effort for 
the reform of dress is in the way of being partly achieved 
by the bicycle. ; 

This important principle we would commend to the 
Peace Societies and suggest to them that they can profit- 
ably follow the line for the abolition of war which is in- 
dicated by the action of the generals and admirals of the 
Chinese Army. The strong fort of Wei-Hai-Wei, with 
its occluded fleet, has been captured by the Japanese, 
It became impossible to hold the fort and save the fleet, 
and Admiral Ting and Commodore Liu and General 
Chang were compelled to surrender. They accordingly 
sent a flag of truce and made arrangements for the sur- 
render, and then—committed suicide. It was probably 
the wisest thing they could do from the Chinese stund- 
point, which reverses so many standpoints ; for if they 
had gone back to Peking with the report of what they 
had done there was a sharp eword there, which is kept 
burnished to cut off the heads of defeated generals, 
They had before them the fate of the officers in Ko- 
rea and Manchuria who had failed and who had received 
this significant token of the imperial displeasure, and 
they merely anticipated with a certain delicate etiquet 
the regular course of things in the military procedure of 
the country. 

The law of nations is not yet a finished book. It needs 
not alittle amendment. Why should not the Peace soci- 
eties offer this suggestion to the nations of the earth, 
that hereafter iu cases of war all defeated officers should 
commit suicide? It might be well, also, if it should be 
ordered that the king himself who has sent out his army 
under the generals who are defeated should punish his 
own mistake in the same way. We do not suggest this 
so much in the interest of a more energetic prosecution 
of warfare, tho it would spur officers to do their best, 
as we doin the interests of peace. It might very well 
occur, if it were understood that defeated officers must 
commit suicide, that they would be less willing to volun- 
teer for this more dangerous service. It is wel) known 
that a very small proportion of those engaged in battles 
are killed ; but with the proposed reform those who escape 
killing on one side, or at least their responsible leaders, 
would be certain never to return alive. The chances 
would be one out of two; and we are inclined to think 
that it would be extremely difficult in that case to per- 
suade men that love their lives as well as their honor to 
become soldiers. It would be necessary in that case to 
settle international disputes in some other way—a way, 
perhaps, just as honorable and quite as equitable. 

We do not wish to press this with any particular in- 
sistence ; nevertheless we are learning a good deal in the 
art of war from Japan. Perhaps we may learn some- 
thing in the art of peace from China, 
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Editorial Votes. 


IN our issue of this week President Martin of the Uni- 
versity of Peking, who is in this country for his health, 








treats intelligently of the failure of peace negotiations 
with Japan; Bishop Haygood draws a lesson from the 
death of Moses; the delightful Irish essayist, Katharine 
Tynan, tells of the women of Ireland; Mra. Delia Lyman 
Porter will surprise many readers with the account of the 
poetic writings of the historian, Professor Freeman; Kath- 
arine Lee Bates has a charming critical article on Chris- 
tina Rossetti; Edward Porritt considers the present event- 
ful session of the English Parliament; Janet Jennings’s 
Washington letter describes the progress of the Appropri- 
ation and Currency bills in Congress; the Rev. Sereno E. 
Bishop gives an admirable account of the royalist insur- 
rection in Hawaii; Dr. Stimson’s memorial address on the 
death of Dr. Taylor will interest many readers; Miss 
Walker describes several art exhibitions; and William H. 
Coleman, John W. Caughey and Dice McLaren contribute 
articles on agricultural topics. The Rev. H. T. Burgess 
writes of social questions in Australia, and the Rev. A. 
Holden Byles of the Pleasant Sunday Afternoon move- 
ment in England. There are poems by Harriet McKwen 
Kimball, Maurice Thompson, Ethelwyn Wetherald, G. 
KE. Theodore Roberts and the late James G. Burnett; and 
Washington’s Birthday contributes its quota to the stories, 
which are by Polly King, Fredrica L. Ballard and Katha- 
rine B. Foot. 


THE important appointments by Mayor Strong under 
the Power of Removal law are such as to give great satis- 
faction to the reform element which elected him. So far 
he has fairly redeemed his promise to conduct the munici- 
pal administration on a business and not on a partisan 
basis. He has appointed as corporation counsel, as com- 
missioners of the public parks and public works and of the 
civil service, and also as a police commissioner, men of 
high character and of tried ability. Some of them are 
Republicans and some are Democrats. Evidently he has 
not been ruled by partisan motives; certainly he has not 
consulted Mr. T, C. Platt, the Republican boss, or the 
faction in this city which is proud to do his bidding. Mr. 
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Brookfield, who becomes Commissioner of Public Works 

might be considered a partisan, as he has been until recent- 
ly chairman of the Republican Committee of the County, 
and was, until a year or two ago, chairman of the Repub- 
lican State Committee. But, on the other hand, the Mayor 
has included among his appointments the candidate of the 
Independent Democrats last fall for Governor. If, there- 
fore,he has taken Republicans who have been active in 
their party; he has also taken Democrats who were equally 
active in their party.. The particular gratification which 
the reformers feel is that the men chosen are all eminently 
fitted for the service to which they are called, and no one 
doubts that they will conduct the public business as faith- 
fully and honestly and efficiently as tho it were their own 
private business. More than this the public does not ask ; 
less than this it ought not to ask. 





A GREAT hue and cry, however, has been raised against 
the Mayor by the Platt Republicans because he appointed 
Mr. Brookfield, whom they had turned down in the County 
Committee, as Commissioner of Public Works. This is a 
position to which a great amount of patronage is attached. 
The Platt Republicans coveted it for one of their own 
number or failing in that, for some one who was allied 
with neither one faction nor the other. They wanted a 
man who would satisfy their demand for office. They 
knew that they could not look to Mr. Brookfield for such 
a distribution of patronage as they expected, therefore 
they have put on their war paint and declare that they will 
do what they can to hinder the Mayor in his administra- 
tion. Some of the more obsequious membersof the Senate 
and the Assembly met on Sunday in conference—a fit time, 
indeed, for such work—to take counsel as to what can be 
done at Albany. They are loud in their denunciations of 
Mr. Strong for the way he has treated their boss, and will 
watch every opportunity to retaliate. We cannot believe 
that the Legislature will allow itself to be controlled by 
this element. The triumph of any scheme to block the 
progress of municipal reform under Mayor Strong would be 
well nigh fatal to the prospects of the Republican Party in 
this State. Why is it that Boss Platt and his coadjrtors 
cannot see that the vote of last November does not indicate 
that the people wanted to change one set of politicians for 
another set ? They had become disgusted with the parti- 
san schemes of the Democrats. Will they like those of the 
Republicans any. better? Of course not. Mayor Strong 
was elected, not because he was a Republican, but because 
it was believed that he was an honest man and would make 
a capable mayor. He was pledged to a non-partisan ad- 
ministration, and so far he has admirably carried out his 
promises, He has done infinitely more for the city in the 
few weeks he has been in office than Mr. Platt has done in 
all the years of his residence here. He is carrying out his 
sworn Official duty. . Mr. Platt is not an officer; he is an 
impertinent meddler, who claims a larger influence in the 
municipal administration and larger patronage than any- 
body else, * His claim is entirely without warrant. The 
indignation of the people is rising against him, and we 
trust that the outcome will be condign defeat for this in- 
tolerable, irresponsible boss, 





WE have been criticised not a little because we com- 
pared the denominational returns for 1894 with the 
Census returns of 1890, In many cases the Census figures 
were much Jarger than those of the denominations for the 
same year, because more pains was taken to make them 
complete. Of course comparison in such cases with the de- 
nominational report for 1894 would showa smaller ap- 
parent increase than is probably just. We called atten- 
tion to the discrepancy when we published the tables, so 
that nobody should be misled. Weare glad that the mat- 
ter has attracted so much attention, and that those con- 
cerned feel that their denominations are made to appear in 
a less favorable light than their real strength, if known, 
would justify. The remedy is, more perfect reports, Ail 
denominational resources ought to be employed to secure 
them. Whenit is once understood that this is the best 
measure of defense against unjust deductions, confer- 
ences and associations will be more anxious to co-operate 
with denominational statisticians in securing full returns, 
We take the Census as a standard, because it is so com- 
plete, and because we want denominations whose statistics 
are imperfect to strive to measure up to it. 


WE are rather severely taken to task by The Sabbath 
Outlook, a Seventh-Day Baptist publication, for an edito- 
rial concerning the prosecution and imprisonment in 
Maryland and Tennessee of Seventh-day keepers for vio- 
lating Sunday laws. It says we undertake a “lame apol- 
ogy”’ for the wrongs done, and that, when we say that 
Sunday laws are not enforced by the courts because of the 
Divine sanction or because of the religious aspects of the 
day, we are guilty of an “evasion of facts.’”’ Let us see, 
Dr. Spear, in his *‘ Religion and the State,’’ shows that the 
Christian Sabbath is not an institution of the Federal 
Government, and is wholly unmentioned in any of the 
State Constitutions except that of Vermont; that it is 
treated in the laws as a day of cessation from labor, and 
not as a religious institution; and that the State courts: 
have taken an entirely secular view of it. Thus the Su- 
preme Court of New York held that it is a ‘civil and 
political institution,” resting on the same foundations as 
the laws against gambling, lotteries, selling intoxicants 
on election days, etc. ; that of Pennsylvania that it is only 
a “civil regulation”; that of South Carolina that Sunday 
is a ‘ mere day of rest,’’ with which religion has nothing 
more to do than with a statute which should make July 
4th or January 8th a rest-day ; that of Alabama that Sun- 
day legislation is simply an exercise of the police power, 
and “cannot be justified on the ground that such abati- 
nence [from labor] is enjoined by the Christian religion ”; 
and that of Ohio that the validity of such legislation is 
“ neither strengthened nor weakened by the fact that the 
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day of rest it enjoins is the Sabbath Day.” Other citations 
are given by Dr. Spear ; and he reaches the conclusion that 
the whole theory of Sabbath legislation, as expounded by 
the courts, is that it rests not upon Divine sanction or 
religious reasons, but. the desirability of securing a regular 
rest-day, and of protecting those who religiously observe it 
from annoyance and disturbance. This is what we meant 
when we said that the courts are not to be accused of per- 
secution in enforcing the law. They look at the matter 
from a civil and not a religious point of view. That 
advantage is taken of the law by complainants in a spirit 
of religious persecution we have no doubt. We expressed 
the wish that all the States would make exceptions in 
favor of Seventh day keepers, as many of them already do. 
If The Sabbath Outlook regards our position as indicating 
the “arrogance”? which majorities sometimes show, all 
we can say is, that we are disiinctly not in favor of the 
abrogation of Sunday laws; and if to contend that the 
majority bas a right to make such laws is * arrogance,’’ we 
have no choice but to bear the imputation. 


THE article by the Rev. H. T. Burgess, which we publish 
this week, calls attention to the treatment of social ques- 
tions by the Churchesin Australia. Mr. Burgess quotes a 
statement of Mr. Stead’s to the effect that the Churches of 
the United States bring to bear little or no influence, ap- 
parently, in the settlement of strikes and labor disputes. 
This is a very great mistake on the part of Mr. Ssead. 
While ministers may not have acted in very many cases as 
mediators between the strikers and their employers, there 
has been no lack of expression of wholesome views from 
the pulpit. There is hardly a pulpit in the land, certainly 
in the Northern States, which hus not discussed, more or 
less fully, the labor question and set forth the principles of 
the Gospel as applicable to the right settlement of it. The 
Churches in the United States do take a large interest 
in social questions, which are considered, not only in the 
pulpit but in religious gatherings, such as the Baptist 
and Episcopal Congresses, and also in conferences and 
assemblies; and there is scarcely a denomination which has 
not repeatedly expressed its views as to temperance and 
the right way to end the dominance of the Saloon. As to 
the religious press, it gives large attention to such sub- 
jects, and treats them with singular ability, and always 
with the idea of educating public seatiment to the point of 
a full observance of the Golden Rule. We do not think 
that the Churches of the United States are one whit be- 
hind those of Australia. 








IT is pleasant to see an American scholar honored abroad 
as is Prof. A. C. Merriam, of Columbia College, who lately 
died in Athens, The London Athenwum prints a Greek 
quatrain inscribed on a wreath at his grave, and Prof. 
Rufus B. Richardson, of the American School at Athens, 
in the same journal calls him America’s “best archeolo- 
gist.’”” He says: 


“ Professor Merriam was the Director of the Amepican School 
of Classical Studies at Athens for the year 1887-88; and it was 
under his direction that the excavations at Dionyso located 
Icaria, the deme of Thespis. He was the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Publications of the American School until last year, 
He was especially interested in epigraphy; and noticeable 
among his published articles are bis discussions of the Gortyna 
code in the American Journal of Archeology. This was, per- 
haps, the beginning of his interest in Crete, which continued 
strong until his death. The recent explorations of Professor 
Halbherr in Crete, under the auspices of the Archiwological In- 
stitution of America, were brought about by his influence; and 
at the first public meeting of the American School on January 
llth, altho suffering from his cold, he read a paper on the results 
of Dr. Halbherr’s work. The large attendance at his funeral 
showed how the Athenian archeological world appreciated him. 
It may be granted that the estimate of him given by Mr. Kab- 
badias in an eloquent address at the grave was not exaggerated, 
and that in him America loses ber best archeologist.” 


Dr. HOWARD HENDERSON’s article on the wreck of the 
“*Sultana,”’ with the loss of thirteen hundred souls, most 
of them Union prisoners, has attracted much attention. 
Among the letters received by uson the subject is one from 
Col. D. Gray Purman, of Washington, in which he questions 
the statement in the article that the Union loss exceeded 
this number in only four battles of the Civil War, the Wil- 
derness, Gettysburg, Spottsylvania avd Antietam, and that 
it is ‘more than the Union soldiers killed in Chancellors- 
ville, Chickamauga and Shiloh.”” Colonel Gray says: 


The “Regimental Losses in the American Civil War,” by 
William F. Fox, Lieutenant-Colonel U. 8. V., is authority, so 
far as it goes, being compiled from the Official Records, at the 
War Department. The Union losses, as stated by Lieutenant- 
Colonel! Fox, in seven other battles than the four already named, 
exceed, and that in an eighth battle almost equals, the loss by 
the “Sultana” disaster. The loss in Union soldiers killed at 
Chancellorsville is set down at 1,6)6; at Chickamauga at 1,656; at 
Cold Harbor at 1,814; in the battle of Shiloh, 1,754; at Peters- 
burg (assault), 1,688; at Manassas (including Chantilly, Rappa- 
hannock, Bristol Station and Ball Run Bridge—which, under 
several names, were but one continued battle), 1,747; at Stone 
River (including Knob Gap and the fighting on January Ist and 
2d, 1863), 1,730, and at Fredericksburg, 1.284. 

Hence the loss of Union soldiers killed at Chancellorsville— 
the Jeast loss in any onecf the seven battles last named—was 1,606, 
or 306 more than the approximate loss by the explosion of the 
“Sultana”; and the greatest loss, in any one of these seven bat- 
tles; namely, that at Cold Harbor, 1,844, exceeded the greatest 
loss (1,322) stated for the explosion by 622; and the loss at Fred- 
ericksburg lacked but lt of equaling the approximate loss by the 
explosion of the boilers of the * Sultana.” 





A GooD example for employers to follow has been given 
by a railroad corporation in dealing with its dissatisfied 
employés. A request had been made for the restoration of 
the scale of wages paid before the business pro-tration. 
The officers of the company received the delegation, talked 
the matter over fully and fairly, and submitted the reasons 
why the request could not be granted. And this statement 
has been published in pamphlet form, so that every cm- 
ployé can read it for himself, It shows, in brief, that the 
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earnings of the road will not allow this increase ; that they 
fell off to such an extent during the depression that the 
continuation of the old scale of wages meant bankruptcy ; 
that, while the earnings have been increased, they have 
not been increased sufficiently to allow of an advance ; that 
all classes of employés, including officers and clerks, sub- 
mitted to the reduction, and that it would be manifestly 
unfair to grant any increase which is not applicable to all. 
It is one of those calm, straightforward statements which 
carry conviction, The company promises to grant the ad- 
vance just as soon as the earnings of the road will justify 
it. We have no doubt that this will be satisfactory to all 
reasonable men among the emplovés, and most of them 
are of course of that character. A little more patience on 
the part of the men, a little more freedom in consultation 
on the part of emplosers, would in many cases avert disas- 
trous strikes. This is only the principle of common sense 
brought into play. It is amazing, when the interests in- 
volved are so tremendous, that there are comparatively so 
few instances of its use. 





THE situationin Turkey is not particularly encouraging. 
The Commission sittiug at Moosh refuses to allow any tes- 
timony in the Armenian language, and the dragomans, 
representing the European legations, are not allowed to 
have any one who understands Armenian associated with 
them in the investigation, or even to visit the villages, 
it being claimed that they are to listen to evidence not to 
collect it. The peasants understand only the Armenfan. 
Various efforts have been made to secure the presence in 
Asia Minor of newspaper correspondents, but the Govern- 
ment bas definitely refused to allowany such persons there 
#0 long as the commission is sitting at Moosh. On 
every hand there are continued reports of imprison- 
ment of leading citizens on the flimsiest of pretexts, and 
sometimes on no pretextatall. It is evidently the plan 
of the Turkish Government to throw as many hin- 
drances as possible in the way of the foreign powers 
and to make decision as difficult as it can. Mean- 
while England is on the eve of a ministerial crisis 
avd the Czar finding himself more and more en- 
tangled in the perplexities of internal government. 
There are rumors that the whole Asiatic problem is being 
discussed among the European Powers with the purpose of 
leaving certain sections to each one to arrange as they see 
fit. Such rumors are not apt to be reliable, and yet, under 
the circumstances, in view of the situation in Estero Asia, 
on the Indian border, and in Turkey, it may be that there 
is grouod for them. One point that immediately 
coucerns us is the appointment of the two United 
States Consuls for Erzrfm and Harpfit. They should 
be men of ability and independent judgment. An 
opportunity is thus offered for those who are inter- 
ested in the many archeological questions arising in 
regard to that section. It is a singular fact that there 
has been so little real investigation into the records and 
archeological remains of Eastern Turkey. While looking 
after the interests of Americans and bringing to bear an 
influence for general good government American consuls 
might also render a marked service to science and history 
We sincerely hope that the appointments will be of th 
best. : 


..«e The sharpest criticism of the Pope’s recent Encyclic- 
al addressed to the United States, comes from *‘ A Roman 
Catholic Layman,” and has been somewhat widely distrib- 
uted and is published in The Christian Advocate. It 
regards the utterances of the Pope as out of sympathy 
with the sentiment of Archbishop Ireland’s address at 
Cardinal Gibbons’s twenty-fifth anniversary, when he said 
that ‘in all social plannings and organizations’ Catholies 
ought to be ‘the most active, the most useful,” and that 
they ought to be the leaders in all the interests of * patri- 
otism, of civic virtue, of loyalty to the country’s institu- 
tions.” With this the anonymous writer contrasts the 
advice of the Encyclical to Catholics to keep out of “ any 
society which is ruled by and servilely obeys persons who 
are not stedfast for the right and friendly to religion,” and 
that they should shun not only societies condemned by the 
Church, but those which the bishops regard as suspicious 
and dangerous. We venture tothiok that the contradic- 
tion is not evident. The reference in the warning is 
against such societies as the Clan-na-Gael, and not against 
any social or political movements for reform, nor even 
against the Kuights of Labor. Yet it is amusing and ab- 
surd that such well meaning institutions asthe Sons of 
Temperance and the Knights of Pythias should have been 
condemned simply because they involve a sort of secrecy. 


...-Apropos of the recent Turkish atrocities, the Rev. 
Arthur P. Sharp, of Boston, calls our attention to a very 
curious passage in a familiar old commentary: 


Dr. Adam Clark, in his note at the close of his comments on 
Hebrews 1, in describing the word éruuravictyoav, gives “a 
short account of the Bastinado,” and is led to comment upon 
Turkish character in language now applicable, tho written 
probably ninety years ago, as follows: 

“The case above isa specimen of Mohammedan justice and 
Mameluke cruelty; and to rescue such wretches from the Gov- 
ernment of the French, we spend torrents of British blood! It 
would have been a mercy to man to have left them in the hands 
of any power that might abate their pride, assuage their malice 
and confound their devices. As to their being corrupted by 
French manners, that is impossible; the Mohammedans in 
general, and the Turks and Mamelukes of Egypt in particular, 
are too bad for the Devil himself tocorrupt. Pity, that political 
considerations render it necessary to restore that corrupt and 
abominable Government.” 


....We beg The Interior not to give currency to such 
silly stories as that about the discovery, in ancient Indian 
mounds in Michigan, of caskets witn Phenician letters, 
Masonic emblems and brass coins! presumably of the time 
of the Pharavhs. Is there not a professor of Oriental lan- 
guages in the Chicago University who could be consulted, 
or in the Northwestern Theological Seminary? The 
things are frauds as described, and nothing else, 
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..+. Every once in a while somebody gets anxious abont 
the social evil and proposes, in the guise of reform, to 
police, regulate and inspect it, and bas a bill introduceq 
in the State Legislature with the purpose in view. We 
have no idea any legislature composed of respectable men 
would think for an instant of enacting such a law. They 
must know that it is to the last degree repugnant to the 
moral sense of the public. It is really a proposition 
further to degrade degraded women, to legalize their aw. 
ful sin against the integrity of society, and to protect 
equally degraded men from the consequences of their 
equally awful sin. We are glad that there is a vigilant 
Social Purity Alliance to warn us of such attempts to 
steal a march on the public conscience, and to thwart the 
wicked designs of so-called reformers, 


...-A Boston paper reporting the funeral of Dr. A. J, 
Gordon represents Dr. A. T. Pierson as saying : 

He reminded one of Joshua, who, with a touch so delicate 

that he could carry back the grapes of Eshcol without damag. 
ing their bloom, yet could take the sword and cut Agag in 
pieces.” 
Oh, no. Dr. Pierson never could have said that, for Dr, 
Pierson knows the Bible. We are reminded of a good 
old New England woman of narrow parts and education, 
who wrote a letter to an honored friend, in'which she re. 
ported a sermon that she had heard. ‘The minister,” 
said she, ‘‘ preached about the grapes of Eshkelon, and | 
thought that you and Miss Sally were the grapes of Esh- 
kelon.”’ 


....It is with pleasure we report that the evidenceis 
insufficient to prove that buildings occupied by colored 
Baptist schools at Little Rock, Ark., Hearne, Tex., and 
Columbia, S. C., were destroyed by incendiary fires occa- 
sioned “ by prejudice against the education of the Negroes,” 
as stated in the last anoual report of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. There seems to be evidence that 
such was the case only at Columbia. The fire at Little 
Rock was incendiary, but the crime was not committed by 
white men, and the evidence is against its being incendiary 
atHearne. These facts we gather from The Religious Her- 
ald, of Richmond, und from the response made by General 
Morgan in The Examiner. 


....We have called it benevolence, or sometimes Chris- 
tianity ; but the ethical philosophers who have wished 
to give a good deal less prominence to the religious 
origio of the doctrine have invented the new name altru- 
ism to designate the same thing. In his admirable course 
of lectures on the science of sociology, being delivered in 
Philadelphia, by Dr. George Dana Boardman, the word 
altruism is simply translated into otherism, and he con- 
nects it very closely with the doctrine which we learn from 
the Scriptures, that love buildeth up. We do not know 
that there is any less philosopby in the principle when con- 
nected with the Bible and the Golden Rule. 


....We sball be sorry to see the Presbyterian Church of 
Sea and Land, in this city, which is the furthest downtown 
of all the Presbyterian East Side churches, sold, as pro- 
posed by the Presbytery of New York, in order to meet the 
pressing indebteduoess of a far uptown church, We are 
glad that De. Parkhurst’s church protests against the 
action which would destroy a church which it is support- 
ing as a successful mission. It is denied that Dr. 
Parkhburst’s denunciation Jast Sunday of the action of a 
certain body which is misapplying funds in a way that 
would be called ‘‘rascally” if done by a private person, 
refers to this action of the presbytery. 


....Its enemies have been teJling us that woman suf- 
frage in New Zealand was a disastrous failure; but a more 
trustworthy judgment comes empbatically expressed 
from the great colony of South Australia, which has 
just enacted an amendment to its Constitution, giving 
women the right to vote for members of Parliament, 
whether of the Upper or Lower House. The province has 
not a very dense population yet, but it is as big as the 
United States east of the Mississippi, and this action is 
more than a straw. 


...eWe consider ourseives fortunate in securing a de. 
scription of the Pleasant Sunday Afternoon movement in 
England from one who is deeply interested in it, The Rev. 
A. Holden Byles, whose article will be read with delighted 
attention, is now in this country on a six months’ 
visit. It is likely that his voice may be heard in several of 
our cities in explanation and advocacy of a movement 
which might profitably be introduced into our centers of 
population. 


....A correspondent writes us: 

Tut INDEPENDENT suggests that the reason why the membet- 
ship of the Friends is about equally divided between the sexes 1s 
because of the greater privileges granted to women in that de 
nomination. A simpler explanation is that membership in that 
body is by birthright, mainly, and only to a very limited degree 
by “convincement”; and nearly as many males as females come 
into the world. 


....A great deal depends upon the point of view. The 
King of Butaritari, one of the Gilbert Island sin the Pacific, 
recently ‘annexed’? by Kngland, made an edict that 
everybody should go to church on Sunday under penalty 
of a fine of $5 for absence. The English Commissioner re 
pealed this, but made a similar law looking toward com 
pulsory education. 


...-Here is a fine little biblical exercise for our readet*. 
Let them take the longest paragraph quoted from Chris- 
tina Rossetti in the aricle by Katharine Lee Bates, and 
count and verify the number of biblical references in {t 
She is as biblical in what she writes as are the prayers 
some deacons who know but one book. 

....Our good wishes go with Dr. Dunning and the com 


pany of pilgrims to the Holy Land, led by him, 7 
sailed from New York Harbor last Saturday. 


.eeeThe best cure for the itch of ritualiem is to be fousd 
in the study of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
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THE CHURCHES AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


BY THE REV. H. T. BURGESS. 





It is sometimes said that the Australasian colonies are 
more democratic in their political principles, and more 
republican in their administration than either the United 
States, France or Switzerland. Tho each has its own gov- 
ernor who is a representative of royalty, the several com- 
munities are to all intents and purposes self-governing. 
There is no central authority nor even a federal legislature. 
The laws for each province are made by its local legisla- 
ture which appoints the administration. The ministry is 
the Executive Committee of the Parliament and the gov- 
ernor is himself governed by its advice. The bi-cameral 
principle prevails; but as the popular chambers are elected 
by manhood suffrage and the voting is by ballot it is obvi- 
ous that the people have actual control of their own af- 
fairs. Acts of Parliament which are not in harmony with 
British laws may be reserved for the Qugen’s assent or 
otherwise; but this rarely occurs, and then only on matters 
of secondary importance, Land Jaws and their adminis- 
tration, taxation, public works, education, the liquor traf- 
fic, etc., are all dealt with locally, and there is no hint of 
outside interference, 

Such being the case, it can easily be understood that 
what are comprehensively styled social questions acquire 
alarge amount of public prominence. The limitation of 
interest produces special concentration, With no foreign 
policy to think about internal affairs occupy all the more 
attention, aud the power to regulate them without hin- 
drance is a factor in the case. Labor has become highly 
organized for political purposes and, perceiving the impor- 
tance of directly influencing legislation, has so far suc. eed- 
ed that there are now recognized Labor parties in all the 
Parliaments. In one colony a Labor member has a place 
in the Cabinet, in another the party holds the balance of 
power in the Upper House, and in every case the parlia- 
mentary Labor party constitutes a force that governments, 
politicians and others are obliged to reckon with. It goes 
without saying that these parties have each a platform of 
principles and objects for which they stand, of a somewhat 
advanced character. Differing according to local condi- 
tions they yet aim at social evolution on which, therefore, 
they contribute in maintaining a constant ferment. 

The wide spread and loug-continued commercial depres- 
sion, aggravated in some cases by severe financial disas- 
ters, has seriously crippled industrial pursults. Scarcity 
of employment and shrinkage of wages have followed. 
Straitened circumstances in all classes, and dire poverty to 
an unprecedented extent are necessary results. There is 
more or less trouble everywhere, and each center of popula- 
tion has its crowds of unemployed, furnishing apparently 
insoluble problems for both philanthropists and _ politi- 
ciavs. Here as elsewhere, moreover, the chronic strife be- 
tween labor and capital has developed intensely bitter 
feelings and found visible manifestation in extensive 
strikes and lockouts. As a@ rule these contests have re- 
sulted most disadvantageously for the working classes, 
The losses incurred by the great maritime strike of 1890 
have never been recovered. Since then strikes among 
miners and shearers have wrought incalculable damage. 
Australians pride themselves on being law-abiding; but 
turbulent passions have on several occasions overridden 
both judgment and interest. The worst outrages have oc- 
curred in the more remote districts and have taken the 
form of incenciarism. Station buildings, with their plant 
and other property, and in one instance a river steamer 
that was conveying a party of non-unionists, have been 
thus destroyed. 

Accordingly, two sets of questions have confronted not 
only the Australian governments but others who are re- 
sponsible for molding public opinion and directing public 
action, One of these has to do with the prevention and 
mitigation of struggles which inflict mutual and general 
injury, whatever their merits and other results; and the 
second with remedial measures on bebalf of the large 
numbers who are suffering cruelly from adverse circum- 
stances, Into both, the Churches of Australia have cour- 
ageously entered; and altho it cannot be claimed that 
their efforts have been crowned with absolute success, there 
is no doubt that they have exerted a very great and saluta- 
ryinfluence, It is, of course, not only difficult but impos- 
sible to state with accuracy and precision the effect pro- 
duced, while a mere generalization must necessarily be 
vague and may be open tochallenge. Here, however, are 
several facts that can neither be denied nor greatly dis- 
counted. The Churches of Australia have recognized 
their responsibility in connection with the social move- 
ments of the times. They have clearly, definitely and 
boldly borne their witness on behalf of righteousness asa 
Principle of action between individuals and classes with 
conflicting claims. They have sedulously inculcated the 
teaching und example of the Lord Jesus Christ as the only 
basis on which the current social evolution can perma- 
hently succeed. They have not stood aloof during the 
stress of conflict, but have interposed as counselors and 
intermediaries again and again. By the utterances of 
leading men an important educative work has been done ; 
but the practical and direct service rendered bas yielded 
more tangible results. The Churches have taken an active 
part in exposing such abuses as ‘‘sweatipg,’”’ in redressing 
the grievances of the poor, in formulating remedial schemes 
for the relief of the unemployed, and in caring for and fos- 
tering many enterprises with that object which have been 
takea in hand. It may be said, further, tho on this point 
More caution is necessary, that the position taken by the 
Churches in regard to this class of social subjects, and the 
work done by them is generally acknowledged and appre- 
ciated The genuineness and sincerity of their aims is 
Wwitted ; there is considerable willingoess to listen to 
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their counsel and accept their aid, and generally the ten- 
dency is to diminish the alienation between the Churches 
and the masses concerning which so many complaints are 
made. 

Writing in the Contemporary Review on the Labor war 
in the United States, Mr. W. T. Stead remarked : 


“So far as can be seen from the American papers the Christian 

Church wade no effort to compose the fatal strife. No one who 
reads the record of the strikes would imagine that these inci- 
dents occurred in a Christian country, or even in a country 
where Christian missionaries had ever penetrated, for from first to 
last no pressure appears to have been brought to bear upon the 
disputants by the ministers of the Cross. This is perhaps due to 
recoil from the old doctrine of the union of Church and State; 
but if so, the recoil has practically paralyzed the Church, while 
the State bereft of its conscience is practically heathen.” 
Mr. Stead’s competency as a witness and impartiality as a 
judge may be called in question ; but if he is right there 
must be a wide contrast between America and Australia 
on this matter, With us, the Christian Church has made 
repeated efforts to compose such strifes as have occurred. 
Ministers of the Cross constantly bring pressure to bear on 
the dixputants. The recoil from the old State idea instead 
of paralyzing has invigorated the Church, and it would 
not be fair or true to describe the State has having no con- 
science left. 

Tg adduce typical instances in support of this, and pre- 
ceding geveral statements, giving chapter and verse, 
time, place and circumstances, would not be difficult but 
in all probability would make this communication much 
too lengthy. It may suffice if three leadiny lines be chosen 
and illustrations presented showing how earnestly and 
effectively the Churches have sought to influence public 
thought and action by official and other deliverances; how 
they have exerted themselves as mediators when opportu- 
nity has been found ; and how they have helped to remedy 
grievances and ameliorate the condition of the unemployed. 
It would be too much to say that all churches and munis- 
ters are influential and active in these respects, but taking 
the Christian Church as a whole—whether Aovglican, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist or Methodist—the 
only trouble is in the selection of facts. 

As to the first of the three poiats named in the last para- 
graph an endless succession of sermons on the labor ques- 
tion in various aspects indicates how large a space it occa- 
pies in the miods of both ministers and people. No theme 
can be meationed which is so frequently and fully dis- 
cussed in the pulpit, and there is none that awakens so 
much intense and living interest. Not only so, the toric 
finds its way constantly into tue most impressive deliver- 
ances by the beads of denominations, whetber they be the 
charges of bishops to their clergy, or the inaugural ad- 
dresses of chairmen of Congregational and Baptist unions, 
of moderators of Presbyterian assemblies and of presidents 
of Methodist conferences, These are reported with avidity 
by the secular as well as the religious press, and thus the 
teaching is distributed far and wide. If specimen facts 
be desirable, bere is the latest issue of the Australasian 
Independent which contains a sermon by the new minister 
of the Pitt Street Congregational Church on *‘ Christ and 
the Labor Problem” and an address by the Chairman of the 
South Australian Union on *'The Christian Democracy.” 
Here ayain are three issues of a dutily paper published on 
October 9th, 10th and 11th last. The first contains an ad- 
dress by the chairman of a Congregational Union on 
“The Churches and Social Questions,” the second reports 
a similar address by the chairman of a Baptist Associa- 
tion—a layman—and the third has a leading article upon 
them. In these ways public opinion is leavened, and in 
many others. Thus, for instance, a case might be quoted 
in which a colonial prime minister addressipg a great mul- 
titude at an imtaense labor demonstration, during a time 
of exceptional excitement, gave extracts from a sermon 
preached on the previous evening by a Wesleyan president, 
bracketed them with some remarks of a Roman Catholic 
prelate and urged his hearers, amid great applause, to act 
on the principles enunciated. More might be added, but 
enough has been said to show that the voice of the Church- 
es 18 neither unheard nor disregarded. 

Turning to the second topic, it is proverbial that ‘‘he 
that meddleth with strife is like one that taketh adog by 
the eurs”; but ministers of religion have often run the 
risk. When the miners’ strike at Broken Hill took place, 
which cost the country half-a-million pounds sterling, a 
Primitive Methodist minister was chosen as one of the 
representatives to plead for conciliation. At a public 
demonstration the Bishop of the Church of England was 
surrounded by ministers of all denominations who urged 
the same plea. During the maritime strike, already re- 
ferred to, | was one of a deputation appointed by a minis- 
terial association embracing all denominations, that wait- 
ed on the Chairman of the Employers’ Union on a media- 
torial errand. It is, unfortunately, the case that when 
labor conflicts have reached an acute stage such efforts 
have comparatively little chance of success, That they 
are made, however, is a proof that the Churches realize 
their duty and do not failtoact upon it. The instances in 
which they have brought pressure to bear might be great- 
ly multiplied, did space permit. 

Lastly. Not merely by protesting against cupidity and 
oppression, or helping the poor by ordinary charitable and 
philanthropic agencies, but by active co-operation with 
what may be called matters of State policy, the Churches 
in Australia have rendered no small service. ‘* Back to 
the land ” has been accepted as a motto,indicating the true 
solution of labor problems and the method of affording 
permanent relief to widespread distress. The Govern- 
ments have favored the establishment of village settle- 
ments or labor colonies in many localities, where the 
necessaries of life, at least, can be secured and industry be 
sure of areward. Iu connection with these schemes, the 
advice and cq-operation of ministers and churches have 
been found of great value. Canon Tucker and Canon 
Langley, of the Church of England; Dr. Bevan, the fore- 
most Congregational minister of Melbourne; the Rev, 
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Joseph Berry, of the principal Methodist church in Ade- 
laide, and very many others have intimately associated 
themselves with these movements. In Adelaide there isa 
Village Settlement Aid Society, formed on purpose to tide 
the poor people over the critical period of waiting for their 
firstcrops; and to its funds, by the advice of the Minis- 
terial Association, many of the churches contribute regu- 
larly, without any regard to denominational interest or 
preference in the distribution. In Melbourne and Sydney 
other agencies are at work. It is not too much to say that 
throughout Australia the Churches practically and ener- 
getically interest themselves in auestions touching the 
common life of the people, and do not regard their func- 
tions as limited to purely spiritual concerns. 
NORWOOD, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 





THE P. S. A. MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
BY THE REV. A. HOLDEN BYLES, B.A. 


‘*THE majority of the males of the Republic are not in 
connection with the Christian Church,” writes Dr. Rob- 
erts in the first of his series of interesting articles on “The 
Church and Men” which have recently appeared in THE 
INDEPENDENT. In England we deplore the same fact, but 
express it more bluntly. ‘The women go to church, the 
men go nowhere,” is acommon saying, and it is too true. 
The P. 8. A., or (to give it its full name) the Pleasant Sun- 
day Afternoon movement is an attempt to remedy this evil 
by providing such religious services in our churches as the 
hitherto unreached majority will be glad to attend. These 
societies were started some fifteen years ago by Mr. John 
Blackbam, a zealous layman in one of our midland coun- 
ties. They sprang out of the Adult Bible-class movement 
originated in Birmingham forty-five years ago by the late 
Mr. Joseph Sturge, a name immortalized by your poet 
Whittier. It is only recently, however, that it has received 
its great impetus and become widely Known. There are at 
the present time some 1,200 of such societies in England, 
with an enrolled membership of about 150,000, It has been 
my privilege to be the president of one of these societies 
for the last five years, It has a membership of about 1,500, 
all men over eighteen years of age. During tbe whole of 
that time our spacious church, which will seat 1,200, bas 
been crowded every Sunday, summer and winter, wet or 
fine. Many times the church has been too small for the 
numbers that flocked to it, and many have had to go away 
unable to find room. There are many similar societies all 
over the country, some of them even larger and more suc- 
cessful. There are no congregations which are su regular 
as those of the P. S. A. 

Whatisthe secret ? It is not due to any sensational 
announcements; we never advertise. We have bad distin- 
guished men and women from all partsto give the address, 
leading artistes in the musical world to sing the solo; but 
the men have never kuown beforehand whom they were to 
hear; they have been drawa solely by their love for the 
meeting and their enjoyment of the service. 

The motto of every P. S. A. Society is expressed in the 
words * Brief, Bright and Brotherly,” and we arrange ow 
service to give an object lesson in the sentiments it em- 
bodies. We meet from 3 to 4 P.M.—a time when in Eng- 
land the public house is closed—a fact in our favor. We 
pledge ourselves to keep strictly to the hour and to pull the 
coat-tails of any speaker who exceeds his allotted fitteen 
mizutes. We have plenty of singing—congregational 
singing—five or six hymus at each service; the men tbor- 
oughly enjoy them and join heirtily. There is a grand roll 
in 1,000 men’s voices. We have always one solo by either a 
male or female voice. This is warmly appreciated and al- 
ways cheered to the echo. We do not allow an encore, but 
cheering we encourage, especially during the address, In 
these degenerate days cheering at a religious service is un- 
usual—it seems to have been more common in the simpler 
life of the early Church, Our experience is that it isa real 
help to the meeting; it encourages and puts life into the 
speaker, it keeps up the interest of the hearer, and it 
breaks the monotony of aservice which might otherwise 
become irksome to those altogether unaccustomed to such 
services. The address lasts fifteen minutes, in addition to 
which the chairman is entitled to speak for five. A passage 
of Scripture is read and prayer offered. With the excep- 
tion of the cheering and the solo sinying, the service is as 
like an ordinary service as the proverbial ‘‘ two peas,”’ It 
is distinctly religious, and yet the workingmen swarm into 
it without any special effort being made to induce them, 
Above all we make the meetings “ brotherly.’”’ Thechurch 
is open; every seat is free—as free as God’s free air. We 
have no private ownership, no protective duties, in the 
form of seat rents. We do not even show men into seats, 
lest they should think they are admitted by favor. They 
walk into the House of God as they would into an Ameri- 
can railway car, and sit where they please. 

Bat we not only get the numbers, hut,better still, we get 
those who go nowhere else. It is no exaggeration to say 
that of the 1,500 members of my own society, 1,200 * never 
darken a church door” except at these meetings. Gradu- 
ally, very gradually, some of them are drawn to our other 
services, bringiug with them their wives and children; 
some of them become members of the church—we hope for 
more in time; but the bulk of them, following the exam- 
ple of the orthodox church member, content themselves 
with one service a day, but choosing the afternoon in pref- 
erence to the morning or evening. 

But we are getting the class we want to reach. There is 
no need to maltiply religious services for those who have 
evough already. The great call upon the Church to-day is 
to “break up the fallow ground,” and it is among our 
worcingmen that this fallow ground is most largely 


fouad. Tas issua of tha great social, political and labor 
problems of the day lies in the han ts of these men, and we 
wunt to dominate him with the spirit of Carist. We want to 
break down the barriersof prejadice waich is keeping him 
out of ourchurches : to show him that the Church of Christ 
has a message for him ; tbat those who are called Christiays 
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have sympathy with him in his “ strain of evil and fret of 
care ”: we want to help him to understand not so much the 
Christian religion, as the religion of Christ; to show him 
the Christ as be is to-day—the friend and brother of man 
and not merely the patron of wealthy, ecclesiastical cor- 
porations. Too often we have been tempted to despair, to 
give up the workingman as a bad lot, as one hopelessly 
alienated from us and our message; too ready to assent to 
the pessimistic cry that “Christianity is losing its hold 
upon the masses.” These large gatherings of hard headed 
workingmen, Sunday after Sunday, in our places of wor- 
sbip for the purpose of a religious service—drawn there by 
nothing that is sensational, not attracted by any popular 
name or eloquent speaker, but ready to listen to the plain- 
est among us who will talk the common-sense of the Word 
of God, ought to be an answer to that cry—a corrective to 
our despair. They are as bracing as a breath of glacier air 
to those of us who have taken partin them. We are prov- 
ing that we can get these men into our churches. Wecan 
get them with greater regularity and even in greater num- 
bers than we can get ourordinary congregations, and when 
we get them we cantalk to them. They will bear plain 
speaking—straight hitting from the shoulder—in a manner 
not always expedient when addressing the orthodox 
church goer. ‘“ They that are whole need not & physician.” 
The service must be bright, cheerful, unconventional; but 
with that it may be, and it ought to be earnestly religious. 
Solemn appeals are listened to with deepest attention ; 
there is a reverence during prayer which is not always 
found among those to whom this exercise is more familiar. 
Sacred songs touch them deeply. The hard, wrinkled faces 
of these sons of toil light up with joy asthey join in hymns 
which recall memories of earlier days, or listen to words of 
brotherhood and love. Emerson tells us that ‘the world 
is all gates, all opportunities, strings of tension waiting 
to be struck,” and our experience in this P. 8. A. move- 
ment is revealing the truth of this. Thousands of our 
workingmen are waiting for the religion of Christ un- 
trammeled by the conventional forms and recondite spec- 
ulations with which it has been too often bound, 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 





THE Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church reports total receipts for ten months of $571,969, a 
gain of $118,987 over the receipts for the corresponding 
period of last year. The gain is made up as follows: Wom- 
en’s Executive Committee, $40,101 ; legacies, $87,048. Both 
churches and miscellaneous receipts show a falling off, the 
former of $4,829 and the latter of $3,333. 


....Congregational mission enterprises both home and 
foreign have lost an honored worker in the death of David 
B. Coe, D.D., at Bloomfield, N. J., at the age of 80. He 
was a classmate at Yale of the late Chief Justice Waite 
and ex-Senator W. M. Evarts, and served in the pastorate 
and in connection with the American Board, and the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society, the latter since 1851. 
He was also a trustee of Robert College, at Constantinople. 


....The Congregational Home Missionary Society needs 
25,000 more by the 3ist of March than was received during 
February and March of last year, in order that there shall 
be no increase of the debt of $125,000 with which the finan- 
cial yearcommenced. The year has been a markedly suc- 
cessful one in many respects, notwithstanding the great 
financial pressure, which has necessitated much curtailing 
of operations and great sacrifices on the part of all con- 
nected with the Society’s work. The appeal is not for new 
fields, but for the occupation of those already entered. 


....-From various quarters come reports of special inter- 
est in the colleges. At Oberlin there is going on a revival 
equally remarkable for its quietness and for its depth and 
power. The prayer-meetings are especially interesting, 
and it is believed that in one meeting as many as 200 testi- 
fied to the saving power of Christ. The simplicity, nat- 
uralness and spontaneity were most delightful. It is par- 
ticularly the young men and those who have been regarded 
as very thoughtless who are now most affected. At one 
little meeting in a tutor’s room 35 young men were present 
who had just begun a Christian life. At Lafayette College 
there were very interesting services connected with the 
Day of Prayer. Out of-275 undergraduates, 209 are church 
members, 43 are candidates for the ministry, and 12 are 
pledged to the volunteer movement for the foreign field. 
At Tabor College, Iowa, the effect of the meetings was 
most gratifying. A number of persons were present from 
outside, among them Mr. Irvine, city missionary of Omaha, 
formerly a laborer in the coal mines of England, and after- 
ward an officer in the British navy, who gave an address of 
great power and influence. Quite a number announced 
their acceptance of the Christian life. In the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, Evangelist R.G. Pearson 
has recently closed a meeting of eleven days which resulted 
in the conversion of nearly a hundred of the university 
students besides a large number from the town and com- 
munity. Many who had grown cold in the Christian life 
were revived, and there was a general quickening through- 
out the churches of the village and the country at large. 
The faculty of the university in their desire to assist the 
services as much as possible shortened the morning recita- 
tion hours, allowing time for the morning service which 
was generally devoted to Bible readings, the audience tak- 
ing part. These were very effective, fully as much soas the 
sermons which were delivered at night with great power, 
earnestness and force. 


----The funeral of Dr. William M. Taylor, formerly pas- 
tor of Broadway Tabernacle in this city, was attended on 
Tuesday of last week. Dr. Taylor, before his death, gave 
strict injunctions to his friends that he wanted no eulogis- 

tic addcess m tde-on the occasion of his funeral, and he se- 
lected the persons whom he wished to have take part, the 
Scripture to be read and the hymns, Accordingly Dr.: 


‘to be present but was detained. 
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Storrs made the only address, and Professor Vincent and 
Dr. Hall offered prayer. President Hastings, who was to 
have read the Scripture, was unable to be present, and this 
part was taken by Dr. Stimson. The hymns were ‘* How 
sad our state by Nature is,” *‘O, could I speak the match- 
less worth,” and “ The sands of life are sinking.” The ad- 
dress by Dr. Storrs was admirably and quietly apprecia- 
tive, and the church was crowded full on the main floor 
and in the galleries. A memorial service in bonor of the 
late pastor was held in the Broadway Tabernactke last 
Sunday evening. Addresses were made by President Has- 
tings and Dr. Jobn Hall, representing the Presbyterians, 
Dr. J. M. Buckley, of the Methodists, Henry M. San- 
ders, Baptist, and Dr. Gottheil, the Jewish rabbi. A 
letter was read from Bishop Potter, who had promised 
Dr. Gottheil, who has 
charge of perhaps the leading Jewish congregation in this 
city, alluded to the death of one of Dr. Taylor’s children, 
and to the death, in 1893, of his own wife. He said that in 
the summer, four yearsago, he was in the neighborhood of 
the Tabernacle. It was Sunday, and the door was open. 

Having a conviction that no one should find the door of the 
house of God open and not enter and utcer an invocation, 

Dr. Gottheil went in and sat by the door. In the pulpit 
stood Dr. Taylor. It was not difficult to come on a theo- 
logical plane with that preacher who talked of the sanctify- 
ing influences of a great sorrow, and told of his own expe- 
rience when the Angel of Death was hoverirg over the 

couch of one dear to him. He spoke tenderly and hope- 

fully. Dr. Gottheil’s heart was touched, When the hand 

of providence was laid heavily on him it was a consolation 

to remember Dr. Taylor’s words. ‘I can,’’ continued the 

rabbi, “bring you no fair flower to lay on his grave, but 

the tribute to him that the words spoken by him sank so 

deep in my heart that when my hour of trial came I re- 

membered them and I was comforted.” 








Missions. 
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CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN MISSION BOARDS. 


THE conference of foreign mission boards has become an 
annual affair. All who attended the previous meeting 
were so much impressed with its value that when the ses- 
sion met on February 14th, at the Church Missions House 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this city, on Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, there was a good at- 
tendance. The societies and denominations represented 
were the American Board, the American Baptist Mixsion- 
ary Union, the Free Baptists, Disciples, Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, Free Methodists, Presbyterians North and 
South, the Reformed Churches, Dutch and German, the 
Covenanters, United Presbyterians, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Evangelical Lutheran General Synod, and the 
Canadian Methodists and Presbyterians. There were also 
some missisonaries and persons interested in missions, tho 
not officially connected with the Boards, Thesessions open- 
ed at ten o’clock, and the venerable A.C. Thompson, D.D.,for 
so many years chairman of the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board, was elected chairman. The first paper 
was on ‘The Japan-China War: Its Strategic Significance 
to Missions,” by Judson Smith, D.D., of the American 
Board. The paper set forth very interestingly and very 
clearly the peculiar openings that are offering to the en- 
trance of mission influence, and the earnest belief that 
notwithstanding some discouragements and some difficul- 
ties the Churches should not think of withdrawing in any 
degree their support, but should realize the responsibility 
resting upon them for advance rather than retrogression. 
With regard to China especiully it was set forth bothin the 
paper and in the subsequent discussion by different mem- 
bers of the conference that the old time opposition to for- 
eign influence would probably be done away with, at least 
in good measure, and that the future of Christian mis- 
sions would depend in great degree upon the readiness of 
the Churches to enter in and take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities as they offer. 

The next topic was that of “Industrial Missiens : How far 
they have been developed in Foreign Lands.” The paper was 
read by J. L. Barton, D.D., of the American Board, recent- 
ly elected successor to Dr. N. G. Clark. Dr. Barton dwelt 
upon the fact that there are two elements in industrial mis- 
sions—one self-help, especially for students, and the other 
that of general community education and improvement. 
Inquiries sent to thirty-eight societies elicited answers 
from twenty-eight. Of these twenty-four responded that 
they were utilizing this kind of work in various forms, 
two were expecting to enter upon it and two were hesitant 
as to their course. These included all the large societies. 
The ten that did not reply represented a total income of 
less than $20.000. Taking up the different fields, it was 
shown that India was the most inviting. The industrial 
work there was an essential outgrowth of the circum- 
stances. Men on becoming converted lost their caste, and 
were thus cut off in many instances from the indus- 
tries upon which they must depend for a living, hence, 
they were taught different trades that they might find 
a livelihood. Another reason was that labor was 
generally looked down upon, and such departments 
were encouraged with a view to lifting up the 
general grade of life. The Government, also, it was 
found, had encouraged these missions in many ways for 
the purpose of general development of the communi- 
ties. The next field specially referred to was Africa, and 
there almost every society has fouad it essential to utilize 

this means of developing the people. In the subsequent 
discussion the Rev. Dr. Scholl, of the Lutheran Board, 
gave some very interesting statements as to the develop- 
ment of industrial movements in Western Africa. The 
communities under their care had developed coffee planta- 
tions and cotton growing to sucha degree that they proved 
avery large source of incomes to the field, making it in 
many respects entirely self-supporting. Not only this ad - 
vantage had ensued, but the geaeral condition of the people 
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was greatly improved thereby. As to other fields, such ag 
China, Japan, the Levant, the work was carried on in them 
somewhat less extensively, tho its value was recognized 
onevery hand. After these general statements attention 
was paid to the distinction between the two departments, 
and both from the paper and in the subsequent discussion 
it was evident that in most cases the principal idea wag 
that of assisting students and others to help themselves, 
thus broadening them, making them more widely useful, 
more independent, and thus of a stronger character. It 
has generally been found most useful in connection with 
education and as an auxiliary to it. 

The first topic of the afternoon session was a report from 
the committee appointed last year on the subject of self- 
support on the foreign field. The report was read by Dr, 
Judson Smith, tho the principal work in the preparation 
of it had been under thecare of Mr. W. H. Grant, connected 
with the Presbyterian Board. The report said that com- 
plete statistics it had been impossible to secure, that in 
some cases no answers whatever had been received, and in 
other cases the answers were incomplete. So far as was 
practicable a survey was given of the situation, showing 
that in many sections there has been good advance in this 
particular, and that even in cases where the advance 
seemed not so great there were reasons which explained 
with measurable satisfaction the delay. Inasmuch as the 
report was confessedly incomplete the committee were re- 
quested to continue their work during the coming year 
and present another report at the next conference. Jn the 
discussion it was made very evident that this was consid- 
ered a vital topic for discussion, and that no pains nor 
labor should be spared in securing the most thorough in- 
formation with regard to the actual situation. 

Hamilton Cassels, Esq., of the Canadian Presbyterian 
Church, then read a paper on ‘ The Proposed National 
Church in India: What should be the Attitude of our 
Mission Boards toward it ?”’? The immediate occasion of 
the paper was the starting of a so-called National Church 
in Madras by Mr. Pulni Andhi. Both in the paper and 
the subsequent discussion it was made evident that there 
is throughout the mission boards very little if any desire 
to impress upon the foreign field any defluite form of 
church government, the plan being to allow the different 
communities to develop their own in the form that on the 
whole seems best. Atthe same time this particular move- 
ment from the various statements appeared to be not at 
all a representative movement. It was felt that mission 
boards as such, while not acting positively against it, 
should not encourage it. 

The fourth topic was ‘ Motive in Foreign Missions ; 
Where should the Emphasis be placed in our Present Day 
Advocacy ?” The one appointed to open with a paper was 
William M. Bell, D.D., of the United Brethren in Christ, 
Dr. Bell was, however, kept away by severe sickness, and 
instead of his paper there were brief remarks by Dr. Sath- 
erland, of the Methodist Church in Canada; Dr. McCabe, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church; Dr. Barr, of the 
United Presbyterian Church ; Dr. Mabie, of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, and the chairman, Dr. A.C, 
Thompson. The thought underlying all the remarks was 
that the prime motive is not the need of the heathen but 
the command of Christ, the love of the Church for Christ, 
and, even more, the love of Christ for man. Dr. Mabie 
spoke feelingly and impressively of the influence of Dr. A, 
J. Gordon in this line, looking for the influence and power 
of the Holy Spirit. Special reference was made to the 
change that has come about in this respect during the last 
fifty or even twenty-five years. 

Resolutions were presented favoring increased attention 
to the needs in China and Japan, indorsing the industrial 
work especially with a view to self-help of natives in edu- 
cation, emphasizing the need of self-support of native 
churches, indorsing the position of caution in regard to 
national Church movements, and urging the need of a 
deep sense of the presence and power of the Holy Spirit 
and the highest motive in mission work. Expression was 
also given to the wish that the conference next year might 
cover two days instead of one, so as to give more time for 
discussion. The conference then adjourned, to meet next 
year with the Board of Missions of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church in thiscity. 


Diblical Research. 


ZAHN ON THE NEW SYRIAC GOSPEL TEXT. 


ONE of the few men who are really competent to make 
an independent investigation of the merits or demerits of 
the new Syriac Gospel text is Prof. Th. Zahn, of the Uni- 
versity of Erlangen, easily the leading conservative scholar 
in Germany in this department, and the only equal of the 
gifted but more liberal Harnack, of Berlin, in the critical 
study of the questions pertaining to the origins of Chris- 
tianity and of the New Testament books. Dr. Zabn has, 
in three lengthy articles in the Theol. Literaturblatt, of 
Leipsic, Nos. 1,2 and 3 of the current year, given the de- 
tails of his researches into the new text, and these deserve 
close attention and consideration. After some preliminary 
literary remarks by way of introduction, he devotes nearly 
two whole articles to a careful analysis of the variants of 
the new codex. drawing special attention to those readings 
which have historic importance or may be valuable for 
the determination of the character and value of the new 
find. Naturally the relation of the new Syriac text to that 
of the older Curetonian and to the Peshitto or later “ Vul- 
gate” Syriac text will be a matter of prominence. Zahn 
states that notwithstanding the seeming meagerness of 
his analyses two conclusions are yet certain, namely: 1. 
The new Sinaitic Syriac text (marked Ss) has a much 
greater resemblance to the text of Tatian (marked T) 
than has the Curetonian Syriac text (marked Sc). 2. Ss, 
however, stands in a dependent relation to T. This text, 
i.e., T, thus continues to be the oldest Gospel text known 
to the Syrian church. The genealogy of these texts would 
thea seemingly he T—Ss—Sc—P (Peshitto) ; but Ss exhib- 
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its peculiarities which force a change in this scheme toa 
certain extent. 

The whole third article is devoted to the discussion of 
the conclusions that the facts in the case call for. A 
knowledge of the history of the manuscripts shows that it 
may be possible that a third or fourth manuscript may 
yet be discovered which would present us with a third or 
fourth recension. The fact that on the whole T is closer 
related to Sc, and that Sc in many cases shows evidence of 
a renewed comparison with the Greek (G), by no means 
justifies the conclusion that Ss presents a more original 
form of the Syriac Gospel than is found in Sc. In many 
cases just the opposite conclusion could be drawn. Ss, as 
compared with Sc, in many cases exhibits more modern 
characteristics, which is to be explained, not on the basis 
of a development within the Syriac Church, but from later 
comparisons with the Greek text. Of this kind of emen- 
dations, Ss contains quite a number as compared with Sc 
andT. Matters in thisrespect were not different in the 
Syrian Orient from what they were in the Latin Occident. 
Only the pessimist can claim that all developments in the 
biblical texts, all theefforts of the old Churches to restore 
apure text, resulted in aconstantly growing deterioration 
of the text. A close study in this respect shows that the 
so-called Western Greek-Latin Text is intimately related 
to the text which, with great freedom, has been translated 
into the Syriac, and this is the original text for the Syri- 
ans. The carefully edited text of the Peshitto (P) is the 
younger. In many passages, however, we find Ss goes be- 
yond the original Syrian Gospel text as given by T and 
approaches the readings of P, and sometimes even goes 
beyond P. 

Of special interest is the discussion of the passage (Matt. 
1:16) where the new text reads: “Jacob begat Joseph. 
Joseph, to whom Mary the Virgin was espoused, begat 
Jesus, who is called Messiah.’? Zahn asks the question 
whether the writer intended thereby to say that Joseph 
was the real father of Christ, and emphatically denies 
this, Had this been the case, the reading and its teachings 
would be a unique phenomenon in the Syriac Church and 
its history. For, altho T, which was the first form in 
which the Gospel came to the Syrians and upon which Ss is 
also based, does not contain Matt. 1; 1-16, it very plainly 
teaches Christ’s supernatural birth from a virgin. But Ss 
itself leaves no doubt ‘on the question, especially in its 
readings in Luke 3:23 and Matt. 1: 18-25, where v. 18 cor- 
responds exactly to the canonical text of Tischendorf (cf. 
vv. 19,20 and 24). Ss is here, as in vv. 18-20, quite inde- 
pendent of T, the text of which has influenced Sc to a 
much greater extent. These and other facts go to show 
that it was not the intention of Ss to teach anything but 
the doctrine of Christ’s birth from a virgin. 

But how did the new reading originate ? There is no 

Greek tex of this character; but we have Syriacand Latin 
readings that will explain the variant. Several old 
Latin texts (among them K, the Codex Bobbiensis, con- 
sidered to be the oldest Latin gospel text) read : *‘ Et Jucob 
genuit Joseph, cui desponsata virgo Maria genutt Jesum 
Christum.” Se reads: ‘ Jacob begat Joseph, to whom was 
espoused Mary, the Virgin, she who gave birth to Jesus 
Christ.” The essential agreement of Sc and some old Lat- 
in texts, especialy K, and its important variant, leaves no 
doubt that some old Greek text formed the basis of this 
reading. Thesecond gyenuit of the Latin text must have 
been, as much as was the first, based on a éyévvyoe. Since 
the Syriac translator could not give an equivalent like the 
Greek yevvdw, referring both to the begetting on the part of 
the father and the giving birth on the part of the mother, 
we must not conclude, as has been done, that Sc had at 
the second place a érexev, The Greek text will have read: 
*"Tanap dé éyévvyae Tov’ Iwano, % pvnotevdeiaa Mapia 1) rapdévoc 
éyévynoe Iyoov Xprorév.” This text the Latins rendered lit- 
erally and stiffly ; but Sc gave it with greater freedom but 
withont changing the thought materially. If T already did 
this we do not know,as his text does not contain this verse. 
Sc, possibly, instead of the simple M18 which is found 
inSs corresponding to the Greek, hus introduced 799 ‘7. 
Ke this as it may, certain it is that Ss here gives us a vari- 
ant agreeing with Sc and the old Latin text. But he has 
changed this text in this that, different from Sc and the 
old Latin, the agreement between which must be based on 
the Greek original, he translates the expression ’Iyjcovv 
Xpiorév as do the younger Latin texts in connection with 
the "Ijcov tov Aeyduevov Xpiorév of the canonical text. Be- 
sides this the Syriac translator has smoothed the awk- 
ward Greek text by adding to the ‘‘ Joseph ” in the accusa- 
tion another ‘‘ Joseph”? which thereby became the subject 
of the second éyévvnoe, 

Zahn does not want to decide whether the change was 
consciously made or not; in the latter case the translator 
would not have considered it out of place to describe 
Joseph as the real father of Jesus as he elsewhere (Luke 2: 
48; John 1: 45) calls Joseph the father of Jesus, or also at 
Places (Matt. 1: 19) calls Joseph the husband of Mary be- 
fore their marriage. Nor can any special conclusions be 
drawn from the comma between “Mary” and the words 
“the virgin.” Two conclusions, however, the writer in- 
sists upon; 1. The translator or editor of Sc had no inten- 
tions of denying the virgin birth of Christ. This would 
have been in absolute contradiction to other translations 
in his text. 2 The text tradition upon which he bases his 
reading still less conveyed the idea ef such adenial; but 
its purpose rather was, still more emphatically than the 
Catholic text, which only mildly hints at this fact, to make 
this very matter of a virgin birth of the Savior a teaching 
of the Christian faith. 

Zahn does not find any indications of heretical teachings 
in the new Gospel texts. 

In this connection it is in place to call attention toa 


shorter examination of the subject by an equally good 

Tman authority, Professor Nestle, of Ulm. His essay 
appeared im tne Theol. Literaturzeitung, of Leipsic (Har- 
nack and Schiirer’s), No. 25 of last year. He concludes 
that Ss is older than Sc, but does not venture to decide 
Whether it is also older than Tatian. 
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Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR MARCH SD. 
THE RAISING OF LAZARUS.—Joun 11: 30-45. 


GOLDEN TExT.—‘* We beheld his glory, the glory as of 
the Only Begotten of the Father.”—Jobn 1: 14. 

NoTEs.—*‘ Jesus was not yet come into the village.’”’—He 
was coming to Bethany from the east, from some Jordan 
ford, perhaps Jericho. Bethany was about two miles from 
Jerusalem, just over the crest of the hill of Olivet. 
“Comforting her.”,—We should regard it as the reverse of 
comforting to find one’s self surrounded with friends 
who insisted in crowding the house for three or four days, 
weeping and wailing and preventing any.luxury of private 
grief. ‘Supposing that she was going to the tomb.” 
—If they followed her as she went to meet Jesus coming 
from the east, supposing she was going to the tomb, then 
the tomb was not in the village, where tradition puts it, 
and where the old Jews would never have buried their 
dead, but somewhere along the slope to the east. 
“Which came with her.’—Thinking it unkind to leave her 
alone. “ Groaned in the spirit.’—Gave visible signs 
of agitation. “A cave, and a stone lay against it.”— 
Caves in the soft limestone, dug for the purpose, were 
among the earliest habitations of men, and were used, or 
made, for sepulchers. The stone may have been laid on 
the top; or, if the opening was at the side, a round stone, 
like a big grindstone or a millstone, was rolled in a groove 
to cover the opening. “I thank thee that thou heard- 
est me.”’—Probably said in a future sense, as if the miracle 
werealready done. “Bound hand and foot with grave- 
clothes.” —With strips of cloth wound about him. 

Instruction.—Jesus did not hasten to the bouse, but 
waited at a little distance, apparently because he did not 
like the noise and crowd of the mourners, many of them 
exaggerating their grief. Jesus found himself often sur- 
rounded by crowds ; but he preferred to be in asmall, quiet 
company or alone. 

There is a great deal of comforting that is no comfort at 
all. Real comfort must indicate first sympathy. ‘The 
comfort of strangers who have no sympathy is worthless. 
Then true comfort must look upward, to God and forward 
to the heavenly glory. So Jesus told Martha of the resur- 
rection and the life. 

‘The case of Lazarus is one like that of the man born 
blind, where suffering came not for the man’s sip, by way 
punishment for any one, but for the glory of God. When 
our friends die we should say that Ged wills it for his wise 
purposes which we cannot fathom. 

Jesus was a true man, not lacking in human sympathy. 
Here hegroaned and wept, like any other man. We must 
not think of Jesus as so utterly God that he was not 
fully human. 

The Lord Jesus who wept and sympathized with Mary 
and Martha is our loving and sympathizing friend. 

John’s Gospel is all the time talking of fuith. Jesus did 
these miracles that they might believe. Murtha lacked 
faith, even after Jesus had given her the assurance. 

Miracles are employed only when they are needed. Jesus 
did not move the stone away by a miracle, nor did he re- 
move the graveclothes by a miracle, but required the Jews 
themselves todo what they could do. So God does not con- 
vert the soul except by the use of our accompanying serv- 
ice and resolutions. 

Jesus lived in constant fellowship with the Father. 
“Thou hearest me always,’’ he says. But just so we can 
say, for our Father in Heaven always hears us. In this we 
compare with our Lord. 

When Jesus commanded Lazarus to come forth, it was 
with a loud voice, the voice of one who had the right to 
command nature, It was very different from his weeping 
just before. But the authority of God in him was no more 
genuine than the weakness and grief that made him weep. 

This was astupendous miracle. It allowed no contradic- 
tion. It compelled assent. Butit did not compel love. 
The intellect may assent while the heart resists. After 
the miracle the Jews, some of them, determined all the 
more to kill Jesus. 

The miracle of raising a dead body is really not half so 
wonderful or beautiful as that which restores u dead soul. 
Here is a man dead in evil habits, a drunkard, lost to all 
good influences, and he is raised, converted, made a man 
again, alive in Christ. The Christianity which does such 
miracles as that deserves to be believed in. And we can 

do such miracles, through the help of God. 























Science. 


THE most remarkable original work of the last year in 
chemistry and physics, says the London Times, is Mr. 
Philipp Lenard’s application of the discovery of Hertz, 
that metallic films are transparent to the dark rays issuing 
from the neyative pole in the case of electric discharge in 
ahigh vacuum. He closes one end of avacuum tube with 
an aluminium film sufficiently thick to resist atmospheric 
pressure over asmall area, and studies the cathode rays 
after passage through the metal. The air outside is seen 
to glow faintly; while all the ordinary phosphorescent 
effects occurring in vacuo, as in the experiments of Bec- 
querel and Crookes, can be readily reproduced in air. These 
cathode rays do not affect the eye, and produce no sensa- 
tion, in the skin, yet they are photographically active, and 
when they impinge upon the tongue or nostrils produce 
the taste and smell of ozone. They are sharply discrimi- 
nated from ordinary light by the fact that they cannot pass 
through quartz plates which are transparent to light and 
the ultra-violet rays, and do pass through metal films 
which are opaque to light. Their bebavior in air or gas 
is equally peculiar. Light, as we know it, passes through 
a gas as if it were a homogeneous medium, and is dispersed 
by solid particles floating in the gas. The cathode rays 
behave as if the gas molecules themselves were solid 
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Pirticles floating in some continuous medium, That isto 
say, all gases, however transparent to light, are turbid 
to the cathode rays, and the turbidity depends absolutely 
upon the density, or the mass of the molerules present, ir- 
respective of their chemical character. Oxygen, undera 
reduced pressure which brings it to the density of hydro- 
gen, is as transparent as hydrogen, while hydrogen under 
appropriately increased pressure becomes as turbid as 
oxygen. The cathode rays cannot be produced in 
a perfect vacuum because the electric discharge will 
not pass. But once produced in an imperfect 
vacuum, they can be propagated through a_ per- 
fect one with the greatest facility. In order to study 
their behavior Mr. Lenard attaches to the metal-covered 
end of his generating tube a second tube, in which exhaus- 
tion has been carried to the highest possible point. The 
rays separated both from ordinary light ard direct elec- 
tric action by passage through the metal screen can be 
conveniently examined. While their radiation in air stops 
atadistance of two centimeters from the metal film, it 
extends to ten centimeters in hydrogen and to 130 in a 
vacuum. While even the rarest gas disperses the cathode 
rays into a blur as a fog disperses an ordinary beam, their 
propagation in vacuo is rectilinear. At the same time, 
they are liable to deflection on the approach of a magnet 
to the vacuum tube. As ordinary light contains many 
rays of different pericd, so Mr. Lenard believes it proved 
that there are different orders of cathode rays. It will 
surprise no one to learn that these remarkable phenomena, 
opening up a whole new realm of speculation and research, 
have given rise to differences of interpretation. Mr. Le- 
nard, perceiving that every gas molecule acts as a solid 
obstruction to the passage of the cathode rays, holds them 
to be a function of the ether itself. Prof. J. J. Thomson, 
who has measured the rate of propagation of these phos- 
phorescence- producing rays, finds that it does not approach 
the ascertained rapidity of light. It is, however, about a 
hundred times as great as the proper motion of a hydrogen 
molecule; and he solves the difficulty by assuming that 
electrified gaseous molecules, rather than the ether, are 
the seat of this mysterious force. He will perhaps have 
the sympathy of those who feel that the functions already 
assigned to the ether are sufficiently multifarious an@ per- 
plexing. In Ebert’s luminescent lamp an attempt is made 
to apply the cathode rays to the purposes of practical il- 
lumination. The inventor states that a serviceable light 
cin be obtained from his apparatus with an expenditure 
of one two-thousandth part of the energy consumed in the 
acetate unit lamp. Should even a fraction of the economy 
of power here indicated be realized in practice a wholly 
new start will be given to electric lighting. 








School and College. 


As the outcome of the Tercenteniry celebrations just 
held in honor of the memory of illustrious Gustavus Adol- 
phus, of Sweden, is the donation of four farms to Bethany 
College. One of the noblest acts of the great Swedish ruler 
was the donation of over three hundred farms as a perma- 
nent endowment to the University of Upsala, giving to 
that young institution an impetus which soon made it one 
of the leading universities of Kurope. President Swensson, 
of Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kan., advocated in the 
press and from the platform the reasonableness of com- 
memorating the third centennial of the birth of the King 
by donating farms and other valuable rea! estate as an en- 
dowment to the several Lutheran colleges, claiming that 
such endowments could be had easier than the cash, and 
that they would prove a very desirable investment for the 
institutions receiving them. The value of the four farms 
contributed is about $10,000, They can never be sold or 
mortgaged, and the revenues derived from them must be 
used only for the running expenses of the college. Dr. 
Swensson expects several more farms in the near future as 
an endowment to Bethany. 


...- The Chautauqua Assembly Management announces 
among its lecturers for the season of 1895 Principal A. M. 
Fairbairn, of Mansfield College, Oxford, Englund: Pres. 
G. Stanley Hail, of Clark University ; Mr. John Fiske, of 
Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. John Henry Barrows, of Chicago; 
Gen. J. B. Gordon, of Georgia; Pres. William R. Harper, 
of the University of Chicago; Prof. Borden P. Bowne, 
Chancellor Henry M. MacCracken, and Dr. Wayland 
Hoyt. The chief topic for the year will be American His- 
tory and Institutions, including all phases of national 
life. As usual, attention will be given to current 
social questions, which will be discussed by men of ability 
and experience. The American School of Christian Pai- 
losophy will again hold its annual session at Chautauqua, 
July 2d-9th inclusive. 


....The trustees of South Carolina College, which is the 
successor of the University of South Carolina, have reduced 
the salary of the president from $3,000 to $2,500, and that 
of the professors from $2,000 to $1,000, The salary of the 
president of the Winthrop Normal and Industrial College, 
for women, of the same State, hus been made $2,000, and he 
is required, with his family, ‘‘ to reside in the college dor- 
mitory and board at the college table as head of the house- 
hold, furnishing, however, their own apartments,” and 
* board, fuel, light, etc., shall be charged to him and his 
family at the same rate as to pupils.’’? Both of these insti- 
tutions are conducted by the State. 


...-At the recent meeting of the trustees of Lafayette 
College, the degree of D.D. was conferred on the Rev. John 
George Cunningham, pastor of St. Luke’s Free Church 
Edinburgb, a son of a former professor in the college, and 
the degree of LL.D. on Prof. Geo. T. Purves, D.D., of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, and Prof. John Ashurst, 
Jr., M.D., professor of surgery in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Notwithstanding the stringency of the times, 
306 students are on the registry list. 


....Ihe treasurer of Roanoke College, Salem, Va., has 
received a check for $5,000, in payment of the bequest of 
Mrs. George K. Crockett, of Springfield, Mass, and also 
as a contribution to the endowment fund $2,000, the gift of 
Morris K. Jesup, Esq., of New York. 


....By the will of Cornelia M. Jackson, Providence, R. L., 
Tufts College will get 370,000 for the erection of a college 
for women, to be known as the ‘‘Cornelia Maria Jackson 
College for Women,”’ 
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Charities. 


PEOPLE are so accustomed to thinking of * below 
Fourteenth Street” as the special field for charitable work 
in this city. that it strikes one at firsta little strange to 
learn of ap establishment way over on the west side in the 
close vicinity of West End Avenue, for the relief, educa- 
tion and comfort of the poor. And yet there is perhaps no 
section of the city that more needs such an establishment 
as the Riverside Association on West Sixty-ninth Street. 
Six blocks away is a community of young men noted as 
the greatest touzhs in the city; all about are tenement 
houses crowded with families, fully as needy as those on 
the East side. To meet the general want there was incor- 
porated in February, 1892, the Riverside Association, under 
the special patronage of Messrs. Harvey Edward Fisk, Peter 
McIndoe, Eugene E. Adams, Wilbur F. Fisk and others. 
The building is a model one, not very large but first-class 
in all its appointments. It includes rooms for boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, a home circle, kindergartens, cooking classes, 
a gymnasium, an employment bureau and loan depart- 





ment, and especially baths. The library is for gen- 
eral use, and includes a good selection of books 
and the leading periodicals published in the city. 


During the present winter all these departments have 
been in running order with the exception of the boys’ 
club, and that was suspended merely on account of the 
lack of funds. A special feature is the baths. The ordi- 
nary rain bath, as it is called, considered by specialists to 
be the most hygienic of all baths, and under the care of a 
special physician, costs only five cents. There is also an 
arrangement for Turkish baths for twenty-five cents. 
They are especially valuable, as there are numbers of 
laborers in that section connected with the railroads and 
machine shops, engineers, firemen and others to whom 
they are especially grateful. The entire receipts for the 
year were $16.130, including $5,792 donations for the 
general fund, $3,861 for the alteration and improvement 
fund, $1,400 for the building fund subscription, and $4,500 
notes issued for the account of the alteration fund, There 
are special committees under the care of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey Edward Fisk, Dr. Simon Baruch, Miss Margaret H. 
Parsons and others. The work being done is of the best, 
and cannot fail to accomplish much of advantage for the 
community. 

-...The will of the late John Stevens, of Hoboken, N. J., 
gives $20,000 to Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church, in 
that place. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BETTS, O. H., Galion, 0., accepts call to Philadelphia, Penn. 

GIBSON, J. Grorce, Chico, accepts call to San Francisco, Cal, 

HARRIS, Grorae D., Oxford, accepts call to Alexandria, Ala. 

HEDEEN, Cart, inst. February 10th, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HUCKLEBERRY, F. M., Madison, Ind., resigns. 

JONES, J. MIcHAEL, Bayonne, N, J., resigns. 

McKINNEY, W. H., New Brighton, Penn., resigns. 

SMYTHE, E. T.. Anniston, called to Oxanna, Ala. 

SUMLAR, James, Norwalk, Conn., resigns. 

THOMPSON, Jon, Byhalia, accepts call to New Albany, Miss. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

BAUMGARDNER, B. C., Webster, Mich., resigns. 

BELANGER, Josepn A., Pittsfield, called to Rockport, O. 

BOLINE, U. J., Wakefield, Neb., accepts call to Swedish ch., 
Cleveland, O. 

CAMPBELL, JAMES, Seattle, accepts call to Black Diamond 
Wath. ' 

FORREST, Nep, Home Missionary Society, Chicago, IIL, resigns. 

FROST, Witcarp J., Cortland, called to Andover, O. 

BAIGH. Jerrrey G., Yorkville, Ill., accepts call to Milbank, 


NCOCK, Josepn J. lexandria, 8. “ce : Re 
—— eet, Se ~ Tae aa accepts call to Deer 
HICKS, FRANK B., Wayne, IIL, accepts call to Lyons, Ia. 
IRVINE, ALEXANDER F., ord. February 7th, Omaha, Neb. 
KREY, Martin A., inst. February 7th, St. Louis, Vo. 
OXNARD, Henry E., North New Portland, Me., resigns, 
PILLSBURY, H.G., inst. February 6th, Chicopee, Mass. 
SILCOX, J. B., Montreal, Can., resigns. 

STAUFFER, HEnry, Columbus, O., resigns. 


LUTHERAN. 


APPLE, B. F., Bangor, accepts call to Stroudsburg, Penn. 

BECKE A, Paut, Port Carbon, Penn., accepts call to Clarence 
Center, N. Y. 

a ng awe Neb., resigns. 

HUNDLEY, A, A.. Farmersville,O., called to Fort Wayne, Ind. 

SiG AnGER, FE. B., Bellwood, Penn , accepts call io teeeten, 


KURTZ I. B., Pottstown, called to Trappe, Penn, 

MILLER. L. G. B., Winchester, called to Roanoke, Va. 

Oo non, A. G., South Manchester, Conn., accepts call to Helena, 
Mon, 

SLATER. S. E.. Burkittsville, accepts ca!l to Boonsbor 

WERNER, E. J., Tripolis, Minn., resigns. amet 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


CHAPMAN, J. C., Erie, Penn., resigns. 

COBB, S., inst. February Lith, Pittsburg, Penn. - 

FANCHER, H. R., Union Springs, accepts call to Batavia, N. Y 
GALT. Thos. H., Aurora, IIl.. resigns. shia ap 
HUNTER, S. A.,inst. February 12th, Pittsburg. Penn. 

JUISTEM A, H.S., ord. February 5th, Northville, N. Y. 
OVERTON, D. H., inst. February Mth, Brovklyn, N. Y. 

REX, Gro , A., Philadelphia, Penn., died February 4th. 
THOMAS, Joun H., Marion, Ind., resignation withdrawn. 
TYNDALL, C. H., New York City, resigns. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
CE. EDWARD, Mamaroneck, N, Y., died February 8d 
CAMPBELL, T. W., Toronto, Canada, actepts call to Brooklyn, 


DORSEY. J.O., Washington, D. C., died February 4th 
GREEN, E. H., Drake's Branch, Va., accepts call to Greensboro, 


Lavi Rop. H. D., Oakland, Cal., resigns. 
LAB Y, A. B., Star Prairie, Wis.. died February 7 red 7: 
PETER. R. H.. Lexington, Ky., accepts call i. ew po dng Sey 
POFFENBERGER, M. L., Prince George's, Md., resigns. 
oOo - my Colonna, Ill., accepts call to N. Y. City. 
NG, S. H.. Dennison, O., accepts call to E irov 3 
Wheeling Vn ef 0 Elm Grove and S8., 
METHODIST. 
COLMAN, H. R., Fond du Lac, Wis., died February 7 ged 95 
TINGER, J. M., York, Penn., died February 3d. pene. 
UAND, L. 3, Nasnville, Coan, died M3 ocaary 12th, azed 85, 
N, Ww. P., Qolumous, Ga., died February 9th, aged 70. 
(Od, KE. F., Pittsourg, Penn., died February 5th, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of * Books of the Week” will he 
ons ered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


THE LITERARY YEAR IN GERMANY. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 











THE great literary successes in Germany during the 
year just past—the greatest single successes—have been 
dramas, and very naturally. For as anthors set their 
ambition upon attaining fame as dramatists, and their 
best powers are expended in consequence upon dramatic 
tasks, it was to be expected that plays should begin to be 
superior and ecometimes even excellent. With the excep- 
tion of Gerhardt Hauptmann, however, who seems to 
have exhausted bis creative force for the nonce on ‘‘Han- 
nele,” the dramatists have all published at Jeast one tale. 
Ernst von Wildenbruch has even written three, two 
short stories and one novel. He entitles it, of course, a 
roman, for the German language, curiously enovgh, does 
rot possess an equivalent for the word novel, altho it has 
the diminutive term novelette. Novelette signifies a short 
story, Erzdhlung a somewhat long story, and roman a 
still longer story, generally. likewise, with a more com- 
plicated plot than the Erzdhlung; altho, indeed, as for 
plots, none of Wildenbruch’s are otherwise than trans- 
parent and simple. There is always a gifted hero and a 
handsome or high-bred or sweet heroine, and this heroine 
sooner or later gives herself up, body and soul, to the 
gifted hero, all the same whether she is married or not, or 
otherwise bound by eocial ties. One knows the end of 
the story as soon as one knows the beginning, as an 
Irishman would say. Nor do his last productions show 
any change from this habitual program. In the tale 
entitled Eiferende Liebe the hero is a painter and, as 
usual with Wildenbruch’s heroes, very talented and 
mightily passionate. He comes to Hamburg to paint a 
large fresco in the pavilion of a rich patrician. Here, in 
a marble bathing basin, surrounded by a marble wall, 
he discovers one midday by accident the tall and beauti- 
ful daughter of his patron rising out of her bath. 

There is no use of my relating further, Heinrich, of 
course, inflames with love for her, and tells her openly, 
when declaring himself, that he has seen her when bath- 
ing. Dorothea is shocked and incensed, and when she 
can find words to speak she sends him off, as she would 
dismiss a menial from her service. But as we have to do 
with the fascination of maculine genius, which, accord- 
ing to Wildenbruch is ever potent and deadly for the 
female sex, she begins in the same moment to love him, 
and presently she is on her way to Munich in order to 
view his great picture at’the art exhibition. In Munich 
she meets him again, and this time when he talks of his 
love she listens. They travel toItaly together. For him 
she is ever the model, first and chiefly. He is incapable 
of comprehending anything in her save the outer lines and 
contours of her face and figure. Her agony of grief 
and shame at finding they cannot be married at the 
German consulate, is only one opportunity the more in 
his eyes for making a splendid sensational picture. He 
commences painting her at once as a Magdalen, and is 
congratulating himself over the good luck which has 
thrown up this bit of grand passion from the flat ocean 
of life, when Dorothea, in speechless despair over his 
brutality, throws herself off the rock of Capri into the 
sea, where she is drowned. 

There is irrefutably a profound problem of human life 
touched upon in the tale. Wildenbruch lays a masterly 
grasp upon such problems always. The trouble with 
him is that the grasp does not change into manipulation 
of the same superior quality, but is rapid, raw and reck- 
less. His reputation in Germany is very great. The 
court, the public and a number of critics uphold his 
writings as the best that Germany has produced since 
the classic age of Goethe and Schiller, But a close study 
of both his dramas and novels must reveal, as it seems to 
me, a talent infinitely more theatrical than earnest. His 
peculiar gift is a genius for decoration. Both his per- 
sonages and his scenery are noticeably ‘effective. One 
sees them clearly in one’s mind’s eye when reading, and 
sometimes so vividly as to be unforgettable. But like the 
paintings of Doré, they must not be looked at minutely 
nor for long, for they are calculated more for making an 
impression than to contirm beliefs or satisfy ideals. They 
are never the best that will ever be done with any par- 
ticular subject. And herein—in the manner of por- 
traying—is the test of a man’s inspiration and abi.ity, the 
subjects of literary plots and scenes being all old and 
hackneyed, so that no man can take much credit for 
originality of inception. Take the bath-scene of 
Eiferende Liebe, for instance. Is it not as old in sub- 
stance as literature itself, going back for its first heroines 
to Susanna of Hebrew record and to Venus Anadyomene 
of Grecian story? and is it not also ever new? French 
novels, as it seems to me, are always mentioning the 
bathing of their heroines, and in German fiction two 
contemporaries of Wildenbruch, Gottfried Keller and 
Paul Heyse, have made such scenes tubleaux of prime 
importance. Leyse’s picture occurs in ‘‘ Kinder der 


Welt,” where it is softened romantically by being 
represented as a moonlight incident. 
Gottfried Keller in like manner beautifies his scene 
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healthfully by transposing it into the summer weods and 
placing distance with all its veilings of twigs, flitting 
sunspots and shadows between the bather and her spy, 
Keller's Judith, moreover, tho a virgin, is exuberantly 
mature. Her beholder, on the other hand, is a youth, 
adolescing but unsophisticated, with temperament but 
not passion ; and hence the inner emotions described or 
intimated resemble an ephemeral heyday of human na- 
ture, as the hot summer is an effulgent mood, as it were, 
of nature itself. Nothing is specified, nor hardly con- 
centrated, so that the scene remains a memory to the 
reader, as it remained to the hero, suffusively enchant- 
ing, a memory intimate enough to be kept secret, but 
neither exciting nor incensing. It is poetry, in a word, 

But what is Wildenbruch’s sketch but a thing whichis 
not to be thought of without repulsion, something unpo- 
etical, vulgar, degenerated? For in place of the broad 
frame of a natural landscape, it portrays an artificial 
structure in an artificial park. The spy, moreover, isan 
unscrupulous, underbred man ; the bather a maiden of 
high breeding, high living, and high thinking, and noth- 
ing is between the two but a square yard of glaring light 
and shining marble. Nor is it an excuse or explanation to 
pronounce the choice of just this artificiality for the back- 
ground of the scene anecessity, arising from the circum- 
stances depicted and the whole drift of the book ; and 
that Paul Heyse’s romantic moonlight would be ridicu- 
lously far-fetched in a novel so realistic. I answer that the 
open marble basin is precisely as far-fetched. Hamburg 
girls of good family do not bathe in marble garden- houses, 
open to the first stroller who comes along. Where is 
the reader who believes they do? In Wildenbruch’s 
second roman, Schwester Seele, there is a similar epi- 
sode to the bathing scene, only the heroine this time dis- 
cards her clothing before the reader instead of before a 
spying lover. And what is the background here to his 
maiden figure? White curtains, pious pictures, silly 
knicknacks, the touching et cetera of girlhood? Indeed, 
no, nothing of the kind. The rug, taken from French 
portraits of actresses, composes it. Freda Nérhing, un- 
like any German girl I ever knew, has a shaggy, black 
bearskin for a rug before her bed, and ‘‘ stamps upon it 
and talks to it as if it were the living hero” of the story. 
Wildenbruch wishes always to exhibit his heroines as 
pure and passionate, but he only makes them unnatural 
and stagy. 

His novel, Schwester Seele, for the rest, creates con- 
siderable comment in literary circles. It is a literary 
novel, and the hero, Schottenbauer, is commonly taken 
to be himself, while the account of Schottenbauer’s 
early dramatic success is supposed to include the real 
incidents of Wildenbruch’s own marvelously rapid 
progress from obscurity to fame. Before leaving him to 
pass on to other writers, I stop to warn young students 
of Germany against being influenced by my cheracter- 
ization so far as to neglect reading his works. If they 
have little intrinsic worth of the highest order, they 
possess, none the less, a singular historical value; for 
they represent the lins, which would otherwise be miss- 
ing, between the old masterful style of writing of Gutz- 
kow, Hebbel and Spielhagen, and the new school of fine 
writers, led by Marie Evner-Eschenbach, Fontane and 
Sudermann. 

The novel of the past in Germany had just such 
titanic and gifted heroes as hold forth in Wildenbruch’s 
plays and stories, while the new fiction knows only men 
of the every-day stamp, with every-day destinies. There 
is hardly anything, indeed, so studiously and so unani- 
mously avoided as the romantically successful hero. 
The task that the young school of German authors set 
themselves is the acquirement of the art of making com- 
mon characters signiticant. 

Theodore Fontane had thus, for instance, the best op- 
portunity conceivable for describing a youthful genius 
in his autobiography, Mein Kinderjahre; but, in- 
stead, he turns the interest of his readers upon his par- 
ents. His long practice of observing and judging 
objectively has unfitted him, it seems, for being egoistic, 
even in retrospection. He was much impressed in child- 
hood by his talkative, intermeddling, windy, harangu- 
ing father, and this childish preoccupation finds its 
expression wonderfully again in these pages, and after 
seventy-five years of life. For Fontane is that old. He 
was born on the thirtieth of December, 1819, and we 
learn from his memoirs that his birthplace was Neu- 
Ruppio, in Prussia, 

His father suggests the main traits of two characters 
again, Onkel Dodo and Professor Lezius, who turn up in 
a later story entitled Von, vor und nach der Reise; & 
story that is wholly satisfying to the taste in point of 
workmanship, and most pleasing besides to one’s heart. 
In truth, a spirit of mild reasonableness lays down its 
evidence in nearly all of Fontane’s books of late years, 
while the antiquarian turn of mind which used to send 
his thoughts wandering backward over the Mark of 
Brandenburg’s history, induces him now to peer into the 
picturesque corners of what remains of ancient Célln- 
Berlin. Hardly any other living writer portrays Berlin 
so artistically as Fontane does ; hardly any story equals 
Irrungen Wirrungen, Fontane’s beat story. All his 
pictures are distinguished by atmosphere and intimacy; 
his personages by lifelike realness, Fontan2, in a word, 
possesses everything a novelistought to have, save great- 
ness and ideality. 
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A writer witha style equally excellent and a soul a 
great deal more earnest is Marie Ebner-Eschenbach. 
This year she published only one short tale, it being an 
off-year with her in which she gave way to the re-. 
laxation consequent ontae production of Unsithnbar 
(Beyond Atonement) and the great tragic sketch of Mar- 
garet. But even Glaubenlos, small effort as it is, be- 
trays, in the simplicity of the plot, the few large lines on 
which it is carried forward, and the sharpness of the 
individualizing of the personages, a master-hand at writ- 
ing. A priest who views the sordidness of men’s minds 
and hearts, and discovers love in his own breast in spite 
of his vows of celibacy, is nigh despairing. A peasant 
woman’s words give him hope again. She remarks, it’s 
true there is a lot of stupid and bad folk, but she has 
observed that when she reckoned back over the year 
each Christmas, take them on the whole, the worst even 
have done more good than harm. This is a summary of 

the brief tale. 

A book still damp from the printer’s press lies on my 
table entitled Das Schddliche, Die Todtenwacht, by 
Marie von Ebner Eschenbach, her very latest work, Half 
invalid, asshe is, old (sixty-four), with a hard life behind 
her ccowded with social duties, and still, as I hear, in 
brilliant and gay society, she manages to be productively 
industrious. Sheis by all odds the most distinguished 
German woman liviog. With a nature like George 
Eliot's, she is, thank Providence, more happily placed 
than that great woman was; her birth was high, her 
marriage satisfying inwardly and conventionally, her 
position exalted. But she too has no children, like George 
Eliot, George Sand and so many otier women of genius. 
All the more remarkable is itthat the pages of her books 
contain the rarest gems of infancy and childhood, the 
best in contemporary German fiction. The old celebri- 
ties—Spielhagen, Heyse, Freytag, Fontane—and the 
young school of novelists both ignore child life. But 
Marie Ebaer’s books, liks God’s world, are never want- 
ing in it. 

Very earnest and technically successful is another 
Austrian writer, Em:1 Franzos. His contribution to the 
fiction of the year is the novel Der Wahrheitssucher. 
Franzos, as the English appreciate, perhaps, more than 
Germans, is a Jew, with a veritable Old Testament-like 
spirit of intensest ardor. He holds it in check at the 
admonition of common sense and for artistic reasons ; 
yet somehow it is always felt by the reader, who gathers 
an impression of his baing a maa terribly and righteous- 
ly passionate. Nor can he close a book, even the lightest 
of his works, without a constriciion of the heart, as if a 
passage had been just made over the crust of a soul, be- 
neath which unanswerable and awful questions are per- 
petually at war with one another, as are the molten 
masses at the heart of the material globe. But besides 
the uncommon temperament which Franzos’s works re- 
veal, there is a good deal of novel picturesqueness in 
them. Much of the scenery in Der Wahrheitssucher 
consists of the haunts of Orthodox Jews. I say much 
of the scenery, and not all; for the hero’s life, in this 
instance, is passed not only in the family home, but like- 
wise in a Jewish college and on the streets of Vienna. 

Paul Leyse’s two volumes of stories, Aus den Vor- 
bergen, and In der Geisterstunde, while fresh in plot, 
are a little old in style. Heyse’s pages transpose 
one far away in distance ; all sorts of distances—distance 
of time and of space ; but it is always a distance where 
enchantment is of an epicurean sort. No other author 
of equally great reputation in our time draws women in 
such rare, full, almost grand manner. 

In strong contrast to Heyse’s is Rudolph Lindau’s art ; 
for, while Hayse’s muse is prolific, Lindau’s wants fer- 
tilitv, and while Heyse excludes all that is ugly only, 
Rudolph Lindau, like our own Henry Jameg, excludes 
all that is not psychologically radical. Heyse’s leniency 
in selection of themes and types becomes almost rank 
indifference when compared with the fastidiousness of 
Lindau. I hardly know, in fact, which other twosingle 
names would stand so well for the two types of writers 
that nature puts into the world in distinction from 
those that the so-called “schools” produce; the one 
being the born poet, writing from an overflow of ideas; 
and the other the educated writer writing from bis 
stores of observation and reflection. 

Lindau’s story is entitled The Flirt. It is to be re- 
marked that his depicting such artificial, would-be 
‘wits, butterflies and fashionables” is not so out of the 
way as an uninformed reader might fancy; for his vo- 
cation being that of a diplomat, Herr Lindau’s daily*as- 
sociations are with the most artificially-bred men and 
women of all countries. Theheroine of The Flirt is an 
American girl, and the scenes of the story are laidin San 
Francisco and Newport. 

Paul Lindau, the journalist, has written a drama or 
two, but no novel this year, so far as I have heard. 

Hans Hopfen, I am afraid, is a name very little known 
outside the Fatherland, tho it stands for fecundity of 
invention and rapid and brilliant expression, He lives 
in Munich, and belongs to the set of authors who gath- 
ered around the poet Geihel, now dead, and Paul Heyse. 
His book Glanzendes Elend, is spoiled by bitter out- 
bursts against the realists, as was Heyse’s novel ‘ Mer- 
lin,” three years ago. 

Two elderly writers, Wildbrandt and Rudolph Gotts- 

» ONce eminent, furnish each a new contribution to - 
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the long lists of their own productions and the inter- 
minable catalog of the year’s fiction. I can only give 
the titles of their novels without being able to add any 
comments to them, not having read the books: Der 
Dornenweg and Dammerungen. 

A much advertised gay, little trivial work was Ibi- 
Ubi, by Baron Torresani. Indeed, I ought to go so far, 
perhaps, as to record Torresani’s literary venture as the 
‘* fad” of the past season. The bookseller ‘* under the 


. linden” with whom I have a chat every month, as- 


sured me that he was. Last year Nietschke’s books 
were most in demand, the poor philosopher whom phy- 
sicians declare was always half-mad having gone stark 
crazy,a fact that incidentally created a market for his 
works. Then, as has been said, came Torresani’s military 
stories with their nonsense and wholesome animal spirits; 
and since I have got on the theme of the popularity of 
books, I will add, by way of conclusion, that just at pres- 
ent the novels of the late Sacher-Masoch are being reread 
a good deal. 





WE regret to find that the reviewof President Andrews’s 
American History, published in our edition of February 
7th, tho from the pen of a careful and trustworthy student 
of American history, among other minor errors, confused 
the Declaration of the reasons for taking up arms in 1775, 
with the Declaration of Independence of 1776. Dr. George 
H. Moore’s unanswered and unanswerable monograph, 
“Suum Cuique; John Dickinson, the Author of the Dec- 
laration on Taking up Arms in 1775,” assigned the 
whole of that great document to Dickinson, in 
spite of the claim set uv by Jefferson in his old age 
to the last four and a half paragraphs which sound the 
most ringing notes of the whole. President Andrews’s 
reference was not to this document, but to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which was unquestionably written 
by Jefferson. The original is the most precious rational 
document inthe Department of State at Washington. We 
regret that by any oversight of ours injustice was done on 
this point to President Andrews, and still more that such 
a statement as to the Declaration, Jefferson’s authorship, 
and the present custodian of the document was published 
in ourcolumns. This is not the first instance, however, in 
which the documents relating to this subject have been 
confused. For the benefit of our readers, and as a full 
statement and correction of the facts concerning them, 
their character and whereabouts, we print in full the per- 
spicuous note, kindly communicated to us by the present 
chief of the Lenox Library : 

LENOX LIBRARY, FIFTH AVE. AND 70TH ST., | 
New York, February I1th, 1895. ‘ 
EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir: In reading the interesting review of Andrews’s 
** History of the United States,” in the last number of Tink INDE- 
PENDENT, I notice two statements concerning the Declaration of 
Independence which require correction. 

First, the subject of Dr. George H. Moore’s monograph was the 
authorship of the Declaration on Taking up Arms in 1775, the 
original manuscript of which, in John Dickinson's handwriting, 
is preserved in the Library of the New York Historical Society. 

Second, the original draft of the Declaration of Independence, 
which is entirely in Jefferson’s autograph, is not in the Lenox 
Library, but in the Department of State at Washington. This 
Library has recently acquired, however, through the generosity 
of one of the trustees, an historical document which resembles it 
closely in several respects, This is Jefferson’s draft of the pro- 
posed Constitution of Virginia, written in June, 1776, and, as 
Jefferson himself says, a short time prior to the composition of 
the Declaration of Independence. The preamble of this consti- 
tution contains essentially the substance of the Declaration, and 
in very much the same words, several of the lines being identi- 
cal. 

This information will probably interest most of your readers. 

Yours truly, 
WILBERFORCE EAMES, Librarian. 


Letters of Emily Dickinson, Edited by Mabel Loomis 
Todd. In two volumes, 16mo. (Roberts Brothers, Boston, 
$2.00.) These volumes have been published as the prose 
companion to the delightful volumes of Emily Dickinson’s 
poems. They have been collected by her sister, and repre- 
sent all the prose writing Emily is known to have léft be- 
hind her. She kept no other journal than is contained in 
these letters. The first letter was written when she was 
just past her fourteenth birthday. They are arranged in 
the separate sets which were addressed to each of her 
correspondents, and not in the strict sequence of one 
chronological order. This arrangement, which would not 
at all answer for a correspondence which dealt more than 
these letters do with events and the outside world in gen- 
eral, is in this case the best, It brings the letters together 
in groups where they belong, and connects them by the 
only continuity they have, that of a continuing personal 
iaterest. They makea unique series which for its charm 
depends to a singular degree on the writer herself. There 
is not mach to be gleaned from them about other people, 

‘and not much biographic matter, in the ordinary sense, 
about herself or her friends. They are vivid and inter- 
esting as literary portraiture, and perhaps all the more so 
for thett unconscious absorption in this quiet self-revela- 
tion. There is little talk of important outside things in 
them, nor of thosechronic themes of New England homes, 
politics and theology, nor of literary events, nor of fashion 
or art, and not much social chit-chat. The one exception 
is important, the late War. They are full of a charm 
which is the writer’s owa, frolicsome, gay, bubbling over 
witb the stream of her own free spirit, and delightful be- 
cause they cannot be classed anywhere except among the 
productions of a free spirit, singing its own song and pour- 
ing out its own life. She had her own thoughts, we may 
be sure, on all subjects and could exoress them, too. Here 
is a passage from her school life at Mt. Holyoke, written in 
Valentine week : 

* Evory night have [ looked, ani yet in vain, for one of Oupid’s 
wessengers. Many of the girls have received very beautiful 
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ones; and I have not quite dons hoping for ons. Sursly my 
friend Tron hrs not lost all his formor afactionfor ms! I 
ertrsat yout teil him Can pintnzg fora valentins. [an sirel 
shall not very soon forzet last Viulontins w2s%, nor any ths 
sooner the fun [ hal at that tims. . . . Moniay afternoon 
Mistra33 Lyon arse in the hall, and fordvts our sonding ‘any of 
those foolish notes crllei valentines.” Bat tho33 wo wsra hsra 
last year, knowing hor opinions, ware su friently curing to 
write and give them into ths cars of D. during ths vacation: so 
that about 159 were dispatched on Valentines morn, before orders 
sould 59 pit lowntotis contrary effsct. Haring of this act, 
Miss Whitman, by and with the advice and consent of the other 
teachers, with frowning brow, sallied over to the post office to 
ascectaia, if possible, ths num»ar of the valentinas, and, worse 
still, ths nana3 of tha ofanders, Nothing his yet been haarlas 
to the amount of her infogmation, but as D. is a good hand to 
help th? girls, ani noone has yet reveived sentence, we begin to 
think her mission unsuccessful.” 

She heard Jenny Lind in the old First Church at North- 
ampton, and wrote: 

“ Aorse'f, aninot hor misic, wea whit wa seem21 to love— 

sho has anair of exile in hor mild blus eyas. Father sat 
all the evening looking mai, ani yet so mich amused you would 
have died a-laughing. . - It wasn't sarcism exactly, nor was 
it disdain; it was infinitely funnier than either of thoso virtues, 
as if old Abraham had come to see ths show, and thought it was 
all very well, but a little excess of monkey !” 
For a Puritan meeting house, she meins. He, in his New 
Englani way, expressed mach the fesling which agitated 
the same respactable class in England when Jenny Lind 
sing in Lincoln Cathedral, and was received as guest at the 
Bishop’s palace, The extreme quiet and uneventful even- 
ness of her life at Anherst may b3 maasured by her re- 
mark to her sister apropos the excitement of a fire in the 
village: 

“If there must be a fire [’m sorry it coutdn’t wait until you had 

got home, because you seem to enjoy such things 80 very much.” 
The last extract we make from these letters lets us far 
info the absolute simplicity and purity of Emily Dickin- 
son’s character. Itisa letter from Mrs. Gordon L. Ford, 
a daughter of the late Professor Fowler, of Amerst. She 
writes: 

“Wo hit a Shakespaare Clud—arara thing In thoss days,—and 
013 of ths tutors proovsad to ta'ca all ths copies of all the mem- 
bers and mark out the questionable passages. This plan was 
negitived at the first mesting, as faras ‘the girls’ spoke, who 
said they did not want the strangs things emphasizad, nor their 
books spoiled with marks. Finally we told the men to do as they 
liked—‘ we shall read everything.’ I remember the lofty air with 
which Emily took her departure, saying, ‘ There’s nothing wicked 
in Shakespaare, and if thera is [ don’t want to know it.’ The 
men read for perhaps three meetings from their expurgited 
editions, and then gave up their plan,and the whole text was 

read out boldly.” 


From a New England Hillside: Notes from Underledge. 
By William Potts, (Macmillan & C»., New York. 75 cents.) 
It takes some time and some struggle with himself for the 
reader of this volume to get the noise and din of this fevered 
and competitive age out of his briia and settle down to the 
quiet happiness Mr. Potts is prepared to give him. There is 
no didactics, no mdralizing, no science, no theorizing in his 
little book; nothing but literature emancipated from all 
utilitarianism and breathing the pure air of quiet happi- 
ne33, In general, Mr. Potts goes alone on his rambles and 
shares his thoughts aud confidences only with the reader. 
The further we go with him the better we liks him, and 
when we have settled into the atmosphere of the book, its 
quiet surroundings and sweet, still atmosphere, it becomes 
truly charming. We advise our friends, however, not to 
try it without contriving in advance au hour of leisure for 
their minds. They will then find themselves with a com- 
panion who loves nature as Thoreau did, writes of it with 
as much art as Burroughs, and cao, on occasion, utter a 
note of warning against exaggeration in art as well worth 
reading as this: 

** Monet looks at a haycock in the broad sunlight of a summer's 
day, and sees that on the edges of the grass blades the rays of 
light are broken into the prismatic colors! Presto! the harvest 
fleld goes off in a blaze of theatrical glory. The ninety-nine 
per cent. of the neutral tints are swept into the limbo of nothing- 
ness, giving place to a dust heap of broken rainbows, on a crum- 
pled field of crude pigments; and all the mysterious soft intri- 
cacy of Nature, with its delicacy of suggestion, its harmony and 
repose, are gone forever.” 


We gladly publish the following note, It will explain it- 
self: 

GETTYSBURG, PENN., Feb. 2d, 1895. 
To THE Eprtor oF THe INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :—Y our reviewer of the Ames ** Comprehensive Index 
of Government Publications,” 1889-1893, page 19 of THE INDE- 
PENDENT of January 31st, 1895, appears not to know that Con- 
gress made an attempt, in 1881, which was carried out in 1885, 
to print a * Comprehensive Index of Government Publications ” 
from 1774 to 1881. Ben. Perley Poor was editor. The volume is of 
1,329 pages. The Ames volume is a continuation from 1889, 
Both volumes are of great value to all students of politics. 

Respectfully yours, 
EDWARD MCPHERSON. 


-— 


LITERARY NOTES. 


MAX O’RELL will reply in the March North American 
Review to Mark Twain’s recent criticism of Paul Bourget’s 
** Outre- Mer.” 


--eeThe newly appointed Librarian at the new Boston 
Public Library, of whom great things are foretold, is Mr. 
Herbert Putnam. He has had his library experience in 
Minneapolis. 








.-«»Dr. William Howe Tolman’s new book on “ Municipal 
Reform Movements,” with introductory chapter by Dr. 
Parkhurst, is to be published this week by the Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 

..-eThe Current Literature Publishing Co. has bought 
Romance, which will now bs under the control of the 
Editor of Short Stories, but continue as a distinct publica- 
tion, retaining ite present name, 
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...-Among the publications soon to be 
issued by the Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, are “ The United Church of the Unit- 
ed States,” by Prof. Charles W. Shields; 
and “ Letters of a Baritone,” by the Ameri- 
can baritone, Francis Walker. 


..The March Scribner will contain an 
article on the arrangement of ‘ Bedding- 
plants,” with diagrams and illustrations, 
by Samuel Parsons, Jr., Superintendent of 
Parks, New York, designed to be of use to 
the owners of country places. 


..“* Esthetic Principles” is the title of a 
pew volume by Mr. Henry Rutgers Mar 
shall, in which problems presented in his 
previous work, “ Pain, Pleasure and Ais- 
thetics” are treated more popularly. It 
will be published by Macmillan & Co. The 
same: publishers will soon issue ‘“ Bird- 
craft,” by Mabel Osgood Wright. 


..Mr. William M. Sloane’s * Life of 
Bonaparte’? has now been carried far 
enough in The Century Magazine to show 
that the author’s researches have added 
materially toour knowledge of Napoleon’s 
early Corsican life, and also that he is an 
independentinvestigator who may be relied 
upon to bold his head above the recent Na- 
poleonic revival in France, and above the 
prejudice and obloquy of writers like 
Taine and Lanfrey. 


' ....A quarto volume, containing over 
three hundred pages, will soon be published 
by Allen, Lane & Scott, Philadelphia, and 
sold by subscription, four dollars, cloth 
binding, entitled ‘“‘The Presbyterian 
Churcb in Philadelphia.”” The work, com- 
piled and edited by William P. White, 
D.D., and William H. Scott, will contain 
sketches of one hundred and _ thirty 
churches, institutions, etc., with as many 
half-tone engravings. Auy profit accruing 
from the work is pledged to the cause of 
Church Extension in that city. 
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....Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce 
the following books for early publication : 
‘History of the People of the United 
States,” Volume IV, by Prof. John Bach 
McMaster; ‘‘ Degeneracy,’’ by Prof. Max 
Nordau : ‘‘Evolution and Effort,’ by Ed- 
mond Kelly; ‘The Wisb,” by Hermann 
Sudermann: ‘ Majesty,’’ by Louis Cou- 
perus; ‘‘The Honour of Savelli,’”’ by S. 
Levett Yeats, and ‘‘ Kitty’s Engagement,” 
by Florence Warden. 


..-The new “ Manual of the Union Con- 
gregational Church in Providence, R. I.,’’ 
isa model. The laboring oar in its prepara- 
tion fell to Dr. C. H. Leonard, and the ex- 
pense of the publication was paid from a 
legacy of Mrs. Maria L. H. Cady, by vote of 


the church and in honorable commemora- 
tion of her gift. The catalog includes, be- 
sides a condensed history, an index of past 
members, a directory of present members, 
and an Appendix with historical notes and 

a synopsis of yearly changes. (To be ob 

tained of Dr. C. H. Leonard, Providence, 
R. I. 50 cents per copy.) 


.-Mr. Andrew Lang has wrijten a ro 
mance suggested by his study “f the life 
and times of Joan of Arc, which will be 
called “ The Monk of Fife.” It will appear 
in a serial form in The Monthly Packet. 
Possibly the Maid of Orleans is to have a 
popular boom in the magazines as Napoleon 
is now having. The Messrs. Harper bave 
announced the * Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc,” to begin in the April number 
of the Magazine, by one of the most suc- 
cessful among the American writers of fic- 
tion, who in this case poses as ‘‘ the Sieur 
Louis de Conte,”’ Joan’s ** Page and Secre 
tary.’ The Critic’s Lounger suggests that 
Mr. Janvigy has been ‘“* busy writing in 
France for the past eight months and 
more,” and that he may be the American 
fiction writer in question. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. _ 


Church Socials : 


HOME ENTERTAINMENT co., 
COUNCIL BL UFFS, IOWA. 


and novel en- 
tertain ments. 
-~ ten cents 








Pulpit—Victory : 


where is there not ? 
The book is a monument to Dr, 





Dr. Parkhurst’s Great Book 
Our Fight with Tammany 


By Rev. CHARLES H. Parkuurst, D.D. 4 


Society for the Prevention of Crime—Madison § 
Square Pulpit’s Analysis of Tammany Hall—Dis- 
course of February 14 Reviewed and Reviled—Re- 
buked by the Grand Jury—Collecting Evidence— 
Affidavits in the Pulpit—Presentments by the 
Grand Jury Against the Police Department-Byrnes 
and the Great Shake-up—On the Rack—Mass- 
Meeting at Cooper Union—The Pulpit and Politics 
—Gardiner’s Arrest and Trial—The Social Evil— 
Byrnes’ Effort to Discredit the Crusade—First At- 
tack on Devery—Denunciation and Whitewash— 
The Broome St. Mob—War on the Captains—The Chamber of Commerce Appeals 
to Albany—The Committee of Seventy—Election Appeal from the Madison Square 
Its Perils and Opportunities, 

“There can be no doubt that * Dr. Parkhurst’s book ’ will have a wide sale, not only be- 
> cause it gives the whole story of his crusade in condensed, get-at-able form, but because 
‘ every man and woman who lives in a city or town where there is official corruption—and 
will read it to learn how the work of reformation may be carried on. 
Parkhurst, raised by his own hands.”—The Chicago Tribune. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


} CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


12mo, $1.25. 


CONTENTS: 








FOURTH REVISED EDITION 
DANA’S 


MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 


Treating of the Principles of the Science 
with special Reference to American Ge- 
ological History. By James A. Dana, 
Yale University. Cloth, 1,088 pages, 
over 1,575 figures, and two double page 
maps. 


Price, $5.00 postpaid, 


This authoritative work has just been en- 
tirely rewritten, and reset in new type. It 
introduces new principles, new theories, 
and new facts relating to all departments 
of the science. Much additional matter, 
improved arrangement of subjects, and a 
largely increased number of illustrations 
add greatly to the value of the work and 
make it more than ever worthy of its proud 
position as the standard Manual of Geology 
in America. 


Sent ite on rece — of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK BOOK COMPANY, 


S06 Broadway, New York. 


Also at Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and 
Por“and Ore, 














_ STATIONERY, ETC. 


AND ME” 





The point of every Tadella 
pen is ground by hand. The 
smooth, even, easy stroke thus 
secured cannot be matched by 
the ordinary machine-stamped 
pen. 

Sold_in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Sam-. 


les, 20 styles, 10 cents. TADELLA P 
bo..74 Fitth Ave., New York, “— 








February 21, 1895. 


The March Harper’s 


INCL 


WAR-SHIPS. 
INDUSTRY. 


Fox-Hunting in the United States. 


The Trial Trip of a Cruiser. 


UDES: 


With 6 Illustrations, 
BY WILLIAM FLOYD SICARD. 


The Industrial Region of Northern Alabama, Tennes- 
see, and Georgia. 


With 18 Illustrations. 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 


With 17 Illus- 


trations, including Frontispiece. 


The Literary Landmarks of Jerusalem. 


’ BY CASPAR W. WHITNEY. 
With ro Il- 


justrations by F. V. Du Monn. 


BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


The New York Common Schools. 


BY STEPHEN H. OLIN. 


An American Academy in Rome. With 2 Illustrations. 


Heredity. 
ACTION. 


Ready February 21. 





BY ROYAL CORTISSOZ 


BY ST. GEORGE MIVART. 


Two Serials : Hearts Insurgent, by THOMAS HARDY; 
The Princess Aline, by RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
Four Short Stories. 


With ro Illustrations. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Mason & Risch== 
==Church Organs 








THE MASON & -RISCH 


(OE. 16th St., New York. 


Endorsed by 


Constructed on the Vocalion System are unsurpassed for 


GRANDEUR, RICHNESS AND TONAL VARIETY. 


For a given amount of money we furnish a larger and 
more complete organ than any other manufacturer. 

These instruments are constructed of the best mate- 
rial, and in the most thorough manner. 

They do not easily get out of order, and seldom, if ever, 
require tuning. 


Organs for Music Rooms a Specialty. 





GUILMANT, EDDY, MESSITER, 
FLAGLER, WHITNEY, DAMROSCH, 
SULLIVAN, PATTI, and a host of 
other eminent authorities. 





Correspondence solicited. Illustrated catalogues sent 


free on application. 


VOCALION CO., Limited, 


'-1 1 Summer S8t., Worcester, Mass. 











For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 


maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different: numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., |. 


* 450 Broome St., New York. ° 
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S MUSIC 


EASTER SELECTIONS 


for 1895 containing Carols and Responsive Readings. 
Price 5 cents, postpaid. 


RESURCAM 


A service of Song and Readings, by H. R. PALMER. 
Price 5 cents, postpaid. 


CANTATAS: 


“Flower Praise’? (20 cts) ‘Festival of the 
Flowers’ (30 cts) ““Under the Paims’’ (30 c) 
MUSICAL VISITO for March will contain Easter 
Anthema. Price 15 cents. 
Send for our complete list of Easter Music. 


JOHN CHURCH CO. 
NEW W YORK, CHICAGO. 
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5 HOOK & HASTINGS CO, 
=S: Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827, 


(jospel Hymns 








4 NOS. 


WITH Vie | TO6 ‘ 
A TUNE FOR Heaney 
EACH HYMN. “ 


739 Hymns, strougly boand in Maroon cole 
ored cloth, for $1.00 per Copy. 
If by Mail, add 18 cents postage. 
Editions of WORDS ONLY, at $10, $20, 
$25 and $30 per 100, will be issued in Feb. 


THE BURL, & MANE CO. | THEJONNQHURGH FR: 
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DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade _Seaplounrs. Imported Novél- 
Leather 


Vaion Square, 36 East 14¢h Street Now York 





CHURCH GEO. 8. . HUTCHINGS, } 


Richard vHenry. Warren, 
ORGANS 5023 Sth Ave. New York. 
Send postal for Catalogue. 
WANTED. 
Wo k day easy. Great 
GE I's seller. white quic k. 


LY 
MORGAN MFG. CO., 84 Fifth Ave.. Chicago, Ml. 














SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT, who 
would like to have a specimen copy. of the 
paper sent to a friend can b be accommodated by 
sending us. oD on a postal card, the name and 
dress to which he would like the paper sent, 
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Financial, 


UNITED STATES BONDS AND THE 


INTEREST RATE. 


Now that Congress has definitely re- 
fused to authorize, gold bonds, we are 
thrown back upon the agreement of the 
Secretary of the Treasury with the syndi- 
cate, under which $62,000,000 are to be 
borrowed by the Government in gold to be 
paid for by an issue of 4% 30-year coin 
bonds at 104.4, being on a basis of 33¢ in- 
terest. The contract provides that in case 
a further issue of bonds may be necessary 
before October ist, next, the Secretary 
shall give the first option of purchase to 
Messrs. Belmont and Morgan, who repre- 
sent their associates. 

It is generally understood that much 
more was embraced than was actually 
contained in the contract. The syndicate 
are to see, a3 bankers, that the United 
States Treasury is protected; that in fact 
the leading financiers of the nation 
are to support the Administration in 
efforts t> maintain the public credit. 
These gentlemen also practically agree to 
furnish ag much more gold as the present 
loan, if necessary. It is because of 
these comprehensive agreements covering 
both present and future that the rate 
of interest was fixed at 34%. Doubtless 
a popular loan could have been floated at 
34% but not for gold nor with the impor- 
tant features just mentioned. The buyers 
of the 5% bonds last November, it is well to 
remember, took those bonds at 23% and 
lost money by the fallin the price since 


that date. 

We last week stated the object lesson 
which was afforded to the country by rea- 
son of the loss to the Governmentof about 
$15,000,000 in direct interest brought about 
by the extra three-quarters of 1¢ which 
must be paid. As a matter of business 
this loss is without excuse. To borrow in 
the cheapest market is a common-sense 
maxim, which does not involve the ques- 
tion of the standard of money, as we 
showed last week by the instances of gold 
borrowings on the part of silver States. 
Alabama has just authorized a gold loan 
for the same reason. But we have not 
exhausted the list of consequences. The 
stock markets of the country are now in 
a state of stagnation because, for one rea- 
son, buyers and sellers are unable to fore- 
see the result upon prices of the high inter- 
est rate which the Government is now pay- 
ing for gold. It is not the business of THE 
INDEPENDENT to prophesy, so we make no 
predictions ; but the matter is of so much 
interest and moment to bankers and mer- 
chants throughout the country that we 
set down below, briefly, the arguments 
pro and con which have for a time almost 
stopped the movement of prices. In the 
first place, we give a table of yields for 
the three kinds of Government bonds at 
different prices. It should, of course, be 
understood that the calculation is theoret- 
ical ; that the bonds are supposed to be 
held till maturity ; and that the loss of the 
premium and of the use of that premium 
year by year is allowed for. Yet in spite 
of the fact that the table is based on 
theory, it is the only method of judging 
of the prices of bonds used by tinancial 
men, The date assumed is February, 
1895, 

GOVERNMENT BONDS: 
THEIR RELATIVE PRICES AND YIELDS IF 


HELD TO MATURITY, 
4% BONDS OF 1907, 





5% BONDS OF 1904. 





The 4s of 1907 are now selling at about 
110} or on the basis of 3%. The 53 of 1904 
are also on about the same basis of inter- 
est. Now, if the new 43 of 1925 can be 
sold to purchasers in small lots on the 
Same basis of 34 they will be worth 119}. 

ey were bought at 104.4 and, it is ex- 
pected, will be offered to banks and dealers 
in large lots at 111.7, or on a basis of 387. 

hose who will buy at those figures will 
expect to sell the same bonds singly at 
about 119. This program, if carried out, 
would yield a handsome profit to the 
present syndicate, tho something should 
tro nifled to their purchase price for the 
It uble and expense of importing gold. . 

Shodtd further be considered that , in 
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the language of the contract, ‘‘an emer- 
gency existed,” and that, like any other 
debtor, the Government must conform its 
borrowings to the measure of its credit. 
No single persons could bave supplied the 
Government with this gold, even ata still 
higher rate, while the syndicate take their 
pay in United States currency for bonds 
sold here, 

Now, the argument of the bears is, if 
the Federal Treasury must sell bonds at 
32% interest the prices of all good bonds 
must fall, because Governments are better 
than railway bonds. First class railwa 
bonds like those of the New York Central, 
Lake Shore and Illinois Central are now 
selling on as low a basis as 33%. If these 
arguments are correct, then an increase 
of the general interest rate will follow as 
a measure of increasing distrust; and 
thus a decline in the prices of all securities 
would be brought about, and an advance 
in the interest rate on all loans. The con- 
sequences of such a movement would 
mean dearer money for everybody, mak- 
ing it harder for every business man to 
earn any profit. The direct loss of $15,- 
000,000 in interest would be as nothing to 
the general indirect losses which such an 
increase in the rate of interest would en- 
tail upon the people of the United States. 

But the majority take a hopeful view 
They believe that the interest rate charged 
to the Government at this juncture was 
special, and dves not correctly measure 
the real credit of the United States. These 
men point to the fact that Government 
bonds (old issues) are strong in price, and 
say they believe that the new bonds will go 
uprather than that the old issues will come 
down. A few expect a compromise in 
prices, the old bonds falling a little and 
the new ones advancing considerably. It 
is to be hoped for the consequences upon 
business generally that the optimists will 
be proved to be right. Yet the fact that 
such a calamity as a high interest is con- 
sidered even possible while money is plen- 
ty, shows whata blow our industries have 
just escaped. Those who think that the 
proceedings in Congress have no direct 
interest for them, may one day find out 
their great mistake, 


_ 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE week has been one fullof important 
events in the financial world. Two weeks 
ago fear was expressed on every hand. 
The Treasury was in the greatest danger 
of being obliged to suspend payments of 
gold upon its coin obligations, and no way 
seemed opened to the Administration 
to restore its depleted stock. Last 
week the announcement was made by 
President Cleveland that negotiations had 
been completed with a syndicats headed 
by J.P. Morgan & Co. andAugust Belmont 
& Co., representing themselves and their 
foreign connections, for the sale of a large 
block of 4% bonds for gold, with the option 
to the Government of substituting there- 
for 3% bonds distinctly stated as payable 
in gold. Some disappointment was caused 
by the failure of the House of Representa- 
tives to adopt such legislation as would 
enable the Government to make the 
desired substitution of 8% bonds. It was 
believed quite generally, both here and 
abroad, that the House would not be 
adverse to granting such authority; butin 
no quarter was it very confidently believed 
that such a resolution could be passed in 
theSenate. The news came as a shock to 
contidence, but it appears to have been 
given more importance than it deserved, 
The full meaning of the contract arrived 
at by the Treasury with these representa— 
tive banking houses is just beginning to 
dawn upon the public mind , and the people 
are beginning to see now for the first time 
that the United States Treasury has 
secured a stronger and more responsible 
financial backing than it has been able to 
boast of since the resumption of specie 
payments. Some of the details of the 
syniicate contract have been made 
the subject of considerable criticism 
in Congress and elsewhere, but as the 
full meaning of the arrangement made 
is being gradually disclosed, it is felt 
that it cannot be justly said that the 33% 
interest rate allowed on the new bonds is 
too high, or that too much leeway is given 
to the syndicate in respect to a call upon 
any further issue of bonds that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may be obliged to 
make in the next nine months. The con- 
tract merely provides that the syndicate 
shall have the option of taking any such 
issue. The last section of the agreement 
is one concerning which much curiosity 
has been expressed, and upon which the > 

representatives of the syndicate say that 
@ broad construction is to beplaced, This 





section provides that the members of the 
syndicate shall not export gold from the 
country during the life of the syndicate 
agreement, and also that they shall not, 
during the payment for the bonds or at 
any other time, obtain gold.from the 
Treasury by any subterfuge. It is also 
agreed, tho not expressly so stated, that 
the syndicate will undertake to so far con- 
trol the market for foreign exchange as 
to render exports of gold by other than 
syndicate houses an unprofitable opera- 
tion. In this respect it is seen that the 
syndicate may be called upon before its 
agreement expires to assume considerable 
expense in addition to the outlay that may 
become necessary in finding a market for 
the bonds. Already, however, the first 
effects of the operations of the bankers in 
the exchange market can be plainly seen. 
There is an unwillingness everywhere to 
conduct operations in bills for future deliv- 
ery. Althoit is stated that only $30,000,000 
of the new bonds are to be at once sent to 
Europe, it is well understood that the 
American members of the syndicate are 
to hold in reserve a certain portion of the 
bonds which they acquire in order that at 
any time, as occasion may arise, these 
may be sent abroad and credits created 
against them with which any undue 
strength in our foreign exchanges may be 
offset. Looking at the entire operation, it 
must be admitted that the plan drawn up 
is worthy of the hand of a master in 
finance; and, as the details are coming to 
be more fully understood, the greatest of 
credit is being given to all who had any 
connection with the origination of the 
scheme. It means more than a simple 
bond sale. It means a substantial support 
of the Government. 


In the security markets matters have 
not improved much, and a dispositioa has 


been shown to magnify all the unfavor- 
able events of the week and to belittle the 
favorable develupments. The stock mar- 
ket is struggling along as best it can, 
without any outside support, and with 
little help from clique sources. The most 
unfavorable factor by which it is effected 
is the decrease in revenue of the larger 
Granger railroads, and unfortunately 
there is but little prospect of an early im- 
provement in this respect. Returns are 
coming in from roads like the North- 
west, the St. Paul, the Burlington and 
the Rock Island, which show that they 
cannot have earned during the last 
six months of 1894 anything like the 
regujar dividends, It is also true that 
they all have to look forward to lean re- 
turns between February and July of the 
present year. This is always the poorest 
portion of the fiscal year for all Granger 
lines. This year it is likely to be much 
below the average, for the reason that the 
prices of wheat are about the lowest ever 
known, and the Western storehous:s at 
distributing points are already full to 
overflowing. Thus, while in the six 
months to June 30th, the St, Paul, Bur- 
lington and Rock Island Roads always 
average about $2,100,000 less gross earn- 
ings each than in the previous six months, 
the deficit this year is likely to be much 
larger. The time will come, however, 
when conditions of this kind will be for- 
gotten, and when the improved condition 
of the national finances and the assurance 
of strong support for the Administration 
will have more weight in the speculative 
mind here and abroad than the transitory 
and already discounted conditions to 
which reference has been made above, 
Some stocks were thrown over by long 
holders on the news of the defeat of the 
3% bond bill in the House ; but at the close 
of the week a movement to cover bad 
caused rallies from the lowest prices. It 
is probable that much of the liquidation 
in the market was carried on directly for 
account of interests which are represented 
in the Government bond syndicate. Lon- 
don has been doing nothing important 
here, the only indication of large selling 
being seen immediately after the vote in 
the House. The strong silver complex ion 
of the Senate has long been well under- 
stood, and for that reason the recommend- 
ation by the Finance Committee of a bill 
providing for the free coinage of silver 
has had comparatively little iafluence, 


The money market begins to reflect in- 
creasing activity in general business, but 
as yet the increased inquiry for commer- 
cial loans does not keep pace with the 
accounts of resumption by industries. 
Call loans on stock collateral have been 
made during the week at rates ranging 
from 1% to 24%, but with an unimportant 
amount of business at bigher than 142. 
With a more active speculation, and with 
withdrawals of money from the market by 
the bond syndicate, a rise in callloans toa 
8% basis is now expected by some banks, 
Houses which have had the good fortuae 
to secure an interest in the syndicate have 
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been more moderate lenders of money on 
time, and higher rates have consequently 
ruled in this-branch. It has been noted, 
also,that a very careful scrutiny of collat- 
eral has been observed by lenders, and that 
only stocks and bonds of the better grades 
have been readily hypothecated under 
loans to run for more than sixty 
days. Rates at the close were 2@2j% 
for 30 to 60 days. 3@3}% for 90 days to 4 
months, and4@4}% for 5 months and up- 
ward. In commercial paper the nutaber 
of buyers has been smaller for the same: 
reason which’ restricted the offerings of 
time money, but there is still a good mar— 
ket for all city names which are well 
known. Banksin Chicago, St. Louis and 
Cincinnati, are sending less money East 
than was the case a week ago, and are 
pursuing the policy of discounting in their 
own cities as far as possible the paper 
made there. Rates for paper closed at 
3}@4% for best indorsed receivables, 4@44¢ 
for prime commission house names, 4@43% 
for best single names, and 5¢ and upward. 
for those not so well known. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





Feb. '6. Feb. 9. Derreare. 

LORDS ccccccece + = 485,382,000 = $484,58" 400 $1,204,600) 

Specie ...-..- 06 81,422,700 82,268." 341,200) 

Legal tenders... 85, 149,40 5 41,600) 

Deposits. ..... 582,241,700 2,520,000 

Circulation ..... 13,641,700 11,505,300 *136, 400) 
* Increase. 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





Specie.....0 sees $81,422,700) $82,263,900 #811,200° 
Legal tenders.... 85,149,400 85, 191,000 41,600 
Total reserve .  $166,572,100  $167,454,900 $882,800 
Reserve required . 
against dep’ts. 133,058,675 133,688,075 630,000 
Surp. reserve... $33,515,425 $33,766, % $252,800 





The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


February 17th, 184—Surplus................006 $74,536,825 
February (8th, 18s—Surplus « 15,605,900 





February 20th, 1s#2—Surpius, hi 30,957,550" 
February 21st, i831—Surplus. eee 15,875,025 
February 22d, 188—Surplus...............se08 $,700,8. 0! 


Transactions at the Clearing House for 
the week : 


Clearings week ending February “th. .. #485,220,835 34 
Clearings week ending February Ith... 457,302,420 89 
Balances week ending February 9th..... A3,51',207 38 
Balances week ending February I6th.... A 158,287 OL 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were quoted as 
follows : 





48, COUPONS....... 406. 
New 5s, Kegistered... 
5s, coupons 
Currency 6s, 1805 
Currency 6s, L8v6 
Currency 68, I897.......6+6+ m 
CUPPENCY 6B, ISUB.....cccccccrecscceee covces 108 
CUPPeNCy Be, LBW. ..cccccee coerce seececcoes liu 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of city bank stocks for the week 
ending February 16ch, 1895: 


America.........00++: 203 | Importers’ & Traders’ .05 
American exonance. Irving.... cecccee cel DDG 






Broadway 34% |North America........140s 
Chatham .. ..,.. ( Phenix s,s. ALS 
Corn Exchange... Tradesmen's......c00+ 100 


veel 
Fourteenth Street... 1104 | 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co, quote actual 
rates for sterling us follows : 


BISCY ABY.. 000 cevcee coccccccs- cocccccces corsevce 4.3 —Th4 
Sights......... cd CGnadeel naKdeuedennene cheested 41.57844—Bhy 
Cable transfers, .....ccccccceccecsecseccceersvens 4.He 
CommMesr ial, LONM...c.ccc-cccccccerccrorecerees 4. DO 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : : 


Banks. 


Sales. I 
America ‘ 


2uu 
155 iS 


Asked, 
210 


sid, 
156 


BOWEOPY...cccccccccccces 





Central National.... 125 
Chase National. 






= oes 365 
1,dcay 
Citizens’ .... 145 
Columbia... a 

Commerce .... 


First National...... 

First National of S. I 
Fourteenth Street........ 
Fourth National...........+ tial 
Gallatin National.... ... ait 
Gartield Nationa) 
German American... 
German Exchange... 
Germania. 







Hanover sedene 
Jide and Leather.......... ot 





mporters’ and Traders’... 50% 
rvip 

veather Manufac 
siberty 





MEPrCANtlle......cceceresecees 14 
Merchauts’..........++ . 

Merchants’ Exchange 
Metropolitan.......... 









New Yo 


Biv cacesee 
New York 


County.......... 





North America..... 
Oriental 


wee tee eeeeereeres 
seeeree 


Second National... ........ 
peventh National........1++ 
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nks. Seles. Bid. Asked 
ee and "Leather ecccccece aS £@ 
cecccesces « cscs 315 aon 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

..A selected list of investment bonds 
are offered for rale Lv the banking house 
of Cushman, Fisher & Co., of Boston, de- 
scriptive circulars of which will* be sent 
upon application 


..The Edison Electric INuminating 
Company, of New York, increased its net 
earnings for January, $16.859.61, over 
January, 1894. The coupons of the first 
mortgage bonds of the company, due 
March 1st, will be paid on and after that 
date by the New York Guaranty and In- 
demnity Company. 


..‘* Bill” Cook, the Western deepera- 
do, who has terrorized the inhabitants of 
Oklahoma and Arkaneas for a long time, 
was convicted on the 12th inst., in the 
Unitei States Court at Fort Smith, Ark, 
on half-a dozen counte, and sentenced to 
fifty years in the New York State Pene- 
tentiary at Auburn, The express com- 
pany covering Oklabama Territory will 
now be able to carry valuables which 
it has not done for some months for fear 
of robbery at the hands of Cook and his 
gang. 


.James McNaughton, who has been 
prominently connected with the recent 
movement of the wool trade in this city 
toward establishing in New York a wool 
exchange and wool warehouse, has been 
elected President «f the Tradesmen's Nae 
tional Bank. which has become a wool 
bank, as noted in these columns a few 
weeks since. 


.. John A. Hiltner, Assistant Cashier 
of the Fourth Nationa! Bank, has been 
elected a director and Vice President of 
the National Shoe and Leather Bank. 
Three other of the directors have re-igred 
and been succeeded by Francis B. Griftin, 
James G. Cannon. Vice President of the 
Fourth National Bank, and William C, 
Horn, 


NEW YorK. February 15th, 1895. 
£DITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

The statement bas several times heen 
made that the Bank of France exercises its 
right to pay in silver and toretuse gold— 
especially if it is wanted for export; aod 
yet all its issues are maintained at gold 
value. Senator Teller suid this two days 


ago. 

Jill you not find out the fact and state it 
in your paper? The statement on its fuce 
seems absurd. 

It must be that the whole truth is not 
stated. The volume of biils out may be 
small, Would the bank treat a banker’s 
check in thesame way? Yours, 

J. D. CUTTER, 
44 East Fourteenth Street. 

New York, February lth. 

The Bark of France has the option 
of paying its notes in silveror gold. It 
pays silver when for dom: stic pur poses or 
if itthinks the gold would be hoarded: 
but it always pays gold when for export 
if the commercial conditions of inter- 
national trade warrant gold exporte, In 
such cases the Bink tries to remedy the 
trouble if it can, something like the Bank 
of England, In this way France is kept 
on a gold basis so far us foreign trade is 
concerned, The Bank of France is a pri- 
vate institution, tho the French Govern- 
ment appoints the governor. The Bank 
has a note circulation of over $700,000,000. 
Its holdings of gid are very heavy. 
amounting to $400,000,000; ic holds but 
$250,000.000 of silver, The note circula- 
tion is limited by law to $800.000,000, 
while the amount of metallic reserve is 
left to the discretion of the Bank. Its 
charter expires in 1897. The large note 
circulation is due to the fact that the 
French people do not use checks but pay 
their debts mostly in bank notes, France 
and Great Britain have about the same 
population, tho Great Britain has but half 
the amouut of circulating money per cap- 
ita. 


United States Bonas 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send for __ Send for cur diet of 





Sd "* Selected Necuritica * 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
Chicago & Kansas City Commission Co. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


[’ you have money to put at interest and desire the principal to 
be secure beyond question, write for our list of 





SELECTED 





SECURITIES. 








safely to yield a higher rate. 


The February number of The Bond Record, con- 
taining valuable articles on railroad reorganiza- 


If you expect to receive over 4 1-2 per cent. to 5 per cent. on 
the investment, do not write to us, as we cannot invest your money 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 





tree to any reader of THE INDEPENDENT. 
MOORE BROTHERS, 
ESTATE managed, We rent, collect 
rents, pay taxes. 
LOANS by first tien on Minneapolis real es- 
tate, wituout expense to lender, 
AWNU'T BOND provide a fixed income 
during life. SECURITY 
BSULUTE,. Banishing care, 
They dou Sle the income of elderly persons.and on joint 
lives are payable to the survivor. For best terms address 


tions and other important matters, will be sent 
311 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
negotiated, payable in gold, secured 
tney prulong life. 
(stating date of birth) 6. G. Carpenter, 256 B’way. N.Y 











A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


We offer a limited amount of Guaranteed 
%N 7% Cumulated Preferred Stock, which 
shows steady and incre ‘axing: protits 
(earning enough to pay 12% on its Com- 


mon Stock). Interest paid semi-annu- 


ally. Correspondence solicited. 
Guar- LAWRENCE 8. MOTT & CO., 
anteed, li and 13 William Street, New York, 


“THE ADVERTISER ‘would like. w secure a 
position of trust and activity. Has had_ twenty 
ears’ experience in office work, managing flnances, 
pooks, «tc. Can give references of the highe-t char- 
acter as to intezr:ty antat nanan furnish capital and 
give “qq oy Refers ag eget to John 
Claflin, Esq., Heary Chapin, taq., Cashier of 
Third National Kank, and Henry C. Bowen, Faq. 
Address C. L, C., Care of office of New York INDE- 
PENDENT. 


Duited States Trust Company, 


No. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made atany time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may rematn with the Company. 
Executors, administrators or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu. 
ais will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 

JOUN A. STEWART, Pres, GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres, 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres, 

HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





TRUSTEES, 
SAMUEL SLOAN WILLIAM DeckEreLeen, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, ALEX. FE. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Wittiast i “WtAacy, Jr. * 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,|WM. D. SLOANE, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, GUSTAV mi sc ewes, 

GORGE BLIss. FRANK LYMA 

WILLIAM LIBBEY, GEORGE F. Vietor, 

JOHN CROSBY BROWN, WM. WALDORF asToR, 

EDWARD COuPER, JAMES STILLMAN, 

W. BAYARD Ct TTING, JOHN CLAFLIN. 

CHARLES 5. SMITH, OHN J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL Lorp. 


DULUTH. 


“T have recently received information that con- 
vinces me that Duluth is to be the great city of the 
Northwest. Lhave studiet the situation up there 
closely and watched the trend of events. I bave been 
surprised at the number of prominent men who have 
spoken to n.e recently of Duluth, and all have con- 
currev in the opinio: that itis to bavean early and 
immense developmeut.”’—Ihe late GkruKGE W. 
CHILDS, 

Best time to invest is now. Write for particulars to 


c. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Mion. 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 06 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - = 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 5%* Deben- 
tures. Write for description. 


IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamime. Interest and principal! ret to 
lender, Twenty-two years’ business and no loss. The 
highest reteretices. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 











521 Chamber of Commerce Bldg , Chtenee. 





cameas Ci CITY, MO 
Higbroless long apd short investments, Write us, 


BONDS. 


City of Everett, Mass. . . 4s 
City of Marlboro, Mass. . 4s 
Town of Rockport, Mass. . 4s 
City of Minneapolis, Minn. 48 
City of Duluth, Minn, . . 4s 
City of Columbus, Ohio... 
City of Omaha, Neb. . , 
City of Omaha, Neb. . . . 5s 
City of Galveston, Texas, . 5s 
_| City of Ft. Worth, Texas, 

Gold, 2. bs 
City of Seattle, Wash., Gold. 5s 


Descriptive Circular of these and other 
choice bonds mailed 1 upon application. 


CUSHMAN, FISHER & CO., 


BANKERS, 
50 State St., Boston. 


ARBENEZ EI K. WRIGHT, President; STUYVES- 
ANT FISH, Vice President; EDWAKD E. POOR, 
Vice President; GEO, 8. HICKOK, Casnoler; EDW. 
J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


$2,090,000 
3,000,000 
Extensive S«tety Vaults for the Conven- 
lence ot Depostiors and Investors, 
Entrance only through the Bunk, 
DIREC TORS: Ebenezer K, Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, George S. tart, Charles Sternbach, 
Cc a Sc ribner, Kdwerd C, Hoyt, Kdward . Poor, 
. Rockwell Pots, August ibe mont, Richard. Dela- 
fei Francis K. Appleton. John Jacob Astor, George 
8. Hic ckok, George Frederick Vietor, 











LETTERS INVESTMENT | 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKEKS, No. 58 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


DIVIDENDS. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY, 
KEADE ST, NEW YORK tag os. 
A ven aunual dividend of TWO NE- SHALE 
PER CENT. has been this day Perec upon the 
Common Stock of this Company by the Goats of Di- 
rectors, payable March 15th, 1855, to +tockhol ters of 
record at the closing of the trausfer books at the 
anol of = on Fiieay, March Ist, 188 Tre 
buoks will be reopened, . “= Me Te of business, 
March 16un, 189 . Treasurer. 

















TRAVEL. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


SPECIAL SPRINC TRIPS TO 


FLORIDA. 


Two Parties will 
leave New Yerk 
in March for Com- 
plete Tours of 28 
Days, including vis- 
its to St. Augustine, 
the Ocklawaha and 
St. John’s Kivers, Pa- 
latka, Ormond, Tam- 
pa, Winter Park 
Rockledge, Lake 
Worth and other 
Popular Resorts. 

Additional Tour 
to Florida, and also 
toCu ba. Feb. 24; Toursto California in March 
and April, to Alaska and the Yellowstone Nae 
tional Park in Apriland May. 














Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all 
points. 


4 they Send for descriptive book, mentioning the trip 
esir 
‘RAYMOND & WHITCO MB, 





31 East Mth St.. Lincoln Bldg.. Union 8q., New York. 





ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
| Firet National Bauk Bidg., Jowa: Falls, Ja, 


296 Washington St., Op 


February 21, 1896. 


THE MIDDLESE x 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1995 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Pald-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus..............0+ o0+0+--8150,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
pavy of Hartford, onn., under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New Vork, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 


Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


csot. INTEREST ano 
5 TO 35 & cent. PROFIT! 


Made on County Securities Safe as Government 
Bonds. Write to-day for particulars. 
RENSMAN & CO., Bankers, 

Hartford Building, Chicago. 


READING NOTICES. 


A POPULAR TICKRT. 


OLD DoMINION STEAMER to Old Point Comfort 
and Norfolk or to Richmond, are via Nor- 
ee and Western Railroad Petersburg, 
ine on Roanoke, Natural Bridge. Luray, 
arper’s Ferry, Washington and New York. 

Stop-overs at all points. This is a delightfui 
trip tu take at any season of the year. No pleas- 
anter trip for a wedding party. Trip can be 
reversed, going all rail, returning via steamer. 
Address for information astothis and any other 
trip to the South or Southwest, California or 
onion. L. J. Ellis, Agent, 3174 * Broadway, N. 
NIAGARA FALLS is now at the “ climax of its 
beauty,” to use Bayard'’s Taylor's graphic lan- 
guage. The ice mountain is enormous, and the 
park and islands are weleey beautiful, every 
tree and shrub being incased in an icy coat of 
mail. The rocky walls of the gorge are mas-es 
of ice of fantastic designs. Travelers to Detroit, 
nee and the West by the trains of the Mich- 
igan Central, “*The Niagara Falls Rute,” have 
a glorious sight trom Falls View overlooking the 


nolo, 
Constable Ah: Co 


Special Novelties 


DPRING DRESS COPTOND. 


Stripe Batistes, 
Printed Organdies, 
Plain and Fancy Piques, 
Printed Dimities, 
Plisse Fabrics, 
Crepes and Crepons, 


“DAVID & JOHN ANDERSON’S” 


Plain, Plaid, Stripe and Oheck 


ZEPHYRS. 
Srroadovery KH 19th a 


NEW YORK. 
































Chenille 
Table Covers 


Beautifully figured, 
ope yard square, in 
light and dark 
blue, ecru, terra 










cotta, olive, 
brown and 
old rose. 
Worth $2 
each, but a 


fortunate trade circumstance enables us 


to offer them at the remarkably low 
price of 


75 cents. 


In every way a desirable cover—rich in 
colorings, graceful designs and heavy 
ball fringe. Order by mail at once. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

















ite Sch & 
flint 


9 South 10th st., Mutaal Li 
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February 21, 1895. 


6TH. AVENUE, 2Oth. To 21st. STREET. 
NEW YORK. 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, 
Cloaks, Costumes, House Furnishings, China, 
Glassware, Furniture, etc. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We are now bonking names for our Spring and Summer Illustrated Cata- 
logue, ready April tst, and mailed FREE to out-of-town residents. Send for 
a Copy. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., sixth Ave, 20th to 2ist St., NEW YORK. 


IN: URANCE. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY Presioent 


Statement for the year ending December 31st 1894 








Income 
Received for Premiums a? Gen $36,123,163 82 
From all other Sources oe 11,897,706 12 $48,020,869 94 
Disbursements 
To Dulleptatiase for Claims by Death oak $11,929,794 94 
* “| Endowments, Dividends nay 


9,159,462 14 
9,789,634 18 


$30,878,891 26 


For all other accounts 





Assets 


United States Bonds and other Securities .. .. ... 
First lien Loans on Bond and mene ae 

Loans on Stocks and Bonds... ... ane 

Real Estate eae a a a 

Cash in Banks and Trust Gunnentes 

Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums &c. 


$83,970,690 67 
71,339,415 92 
11,366,100 00 
21,691,733 39 

9,655,198 91 
6,615,645 07 


$204,638,783 96 
Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities, ee 4 
Standard, American 4 per cent 





182,109,456 14 
$22,529,327 82 
$750,290,677 97 
855,207,778 42 


Surplus... ... .. .. 





Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed 
Insurance and Annuities in force Dec. 31 1894 





Increase in Total Income sat I rote tee 

Increase in Premium Income... ... ... sss 
Increase in Assets SgMassiNiaas: sash “ease! con eeerP eae 
Increase in Surplus... ~ spemivesen see 
Increase of Insurance and Snestiten in Force 


$6,067,724 26 
2,528,825 84 
17,931,103 82 
4,576,718 91 
51,923,039 96 





1 have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 
CHARLES A. PRELLER Auditor 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Rurus W. Peckuam 

. Hopart Herrick 
m. P. Dixon 

Rosert A. GRANNISS 


Samuet D, Bancock 
Grorce S. Cor 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy 
James C, Hovpen 


Avucustvus D. Juittiarp 
Cuarres FE. Mitier 
Wacter R, GitLetTEe 
H. Watter Wenp 


Rosert OLyPHANT 
Georce F, Baker 
Duptey OLcotr 
Freperic CRomMWELL 


HERRMANN C, von Post aaa T. Daviss Henry H. Rocers Grorce G, Haven 
ALEXANDER H, Rice OBERT SEWELL no. W. AUCHINCLOSS AprIiAN Iseuin, JR. 
Lewis May Ss CRUGER [HEopoRE MorrorpD Grorce S. Bowboin 


Otiver HARRIMAN 


Turo, A, HAvemever 
Henry W. Situ 


WitiiaM Bapcock 
SruvvEsANT Fisn 


Cuares R. HENDERSON 
Georce BiItss 


ROBERT A. ~GRANNISS | Vice-Presioent 


WALTER R. GILLETTE General Manager 
ISAAC F, LLOYD ad Vice-President HENRY E, DUNCAN, Jr. Corresponding Secretary 
WILLIAM J. EASTON Secretary ALBERT KLAMROTH Assistant Secretary 
FREDERIC CROMWELL Treasurer 
JOHN A. FONDA Assistant Treasurer JAMES TIMPSON ad Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. SANDS Cashier EDWARD P, HOLDEN Assistant Cashier 
EMORY McCLINTOCK LL.D., F.1.A., Actuary 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr. Assistant Actuary WILLIAM W. RICHARDS Comptroller 
CHARLES A. PRELLER Auditor HENRY S, BROWN Assistant Comptroller 
EDWARD LYMAN SHORT General Solicitor 


Menicat Directors: 


GUSTAVUS S, WINSTON, M.D,  RLIAS J, MARSH, M.D, 


GRANVILLE M, WHITE, M.D; 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


Manhattan Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Organized 1850, 

Total Fayments to Policy Holders 
since organization, 


$37,000,000. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 

JAN.1ST, 1895 ........ $61.618.675 27 
INCOME DURING 1894.. 2,723,202 76 
PAYMENTS TO POLICY 
HOLDERS 1594 ... ....... 
RESERVE ON POLICIES 
(COMBINED EXPERI- 
‘ENCE, 4 PER CEN’.) 
AND ALL OTHER LIA- 
BILUTUIES.............0cceeeee 
SURPLUS (COMBINED 
EXPERIENCE, 4 PER 
CEN Te). cccccccccscscccccee seceee 


ASSETS JAN. 18T, 1895..813,965,588 80 
‘SURPLUS BY FORMER 
NEW YORK STAND- 
ARD 4 1-3 PER CENT... 





1,831,615 75 


12,916,562 70 


$1,800,000 00 





OFFICERS: 


HENRY B. STOKES, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Vice Pres. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 2p VICE PREs. 
W. C. FRAZEE, SECRETARY. 
J. H. GIFFIN, JR., Asst. SEC’y. 
E. L. STABLER, ACTUARY. 

W. B. LANE, Sup’? OF AGENCIES. 

M. B, DU BOIS, = ’ 

G. W. WELLS, M.D., " ¢ PHYSICIANS. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

JOHN H. WATSON, BENJ. F. TRACY, 
HENRY B. STOKES, ROBERT 8S. GREEN, 
OLIN G. WALBRIDGE, HYMAN BLUM, 

E. H. SCHELL, JOHN W. HUNTER, 
E. A. WALION, JACOB NAYLOR, 
ANDREW MILLS, JAMES STOKES, 

D. H. MCALPIN, H. Y. WEMPLE, 
GEORGE W. QUINTARD, PHILIP BISSINGER, 
GtORGE H. McLEAN, CORNELIUS D, WOOD, 
JOHN KING, N. F. PALMER, JR., 
ARKTEMUS H. HOLMES, SPENCER H. SMITH, 
HENRY &. PEIRCE, JACOB L. HALSEY, 
EMIL F. DEL BONDIO, WALTER C, STOKES, 
WM. H. OAKLEY, BENJ. GRIFFIN, 
JAMES OTIS HOYT, DAVID H. ROWLAND, 
THOMAS F. F. OAKES, EDW. Vv. Z. LANE, 


[LOYDS 


Plate Glass Ins. Co., 


NEW YORK. 
Capital, - $250,000 00 
Assets, - $675,000 00 








A ih af 


on etn eal 
} 





J.M. ALLEN, President. 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
¥. B. ALLER, ‘3d Vice-President. 
J. RR. PIRROR. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


a Omiee ae es Mass. 


Serretary and Treasurer. 








“$2, 085,428 77 





LIFE RATE ENDOWMEN 
sued at the old liferate premium. 
Annual Cast distributions are paid apon all 
lic 
every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the In- 
sured is entitled by the Masvachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values fur any age sent on 
application tv the Compauy’s Uffice. 


BENJ. F. preven, President 
ALFKED D. FOs't hk Vice Pres, 
a F. TRULL, pecretary, 
WM. . TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


iT policies are is- 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 












(249) 91 
Thirty-Second Annual Statement 


OF THE 


JOHN HANCOCK 


Mutual Life Insurance Co,, 


OF BOSTON, 


Por the Year Ending December 31, 1894. 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 
ROLAND O. LAMB, Secretary. 





ASSETS. 
Loans On Mortgages. ...... cccccccccescocvece $1,786,669 12 
State, County and City Bonds........ ..... 1,606,854 18 
Ne Made s: csnccncsnsessccon: seance 936,181 20 
I I rcinncnnccdes eoscedoncscdccsous 42,978 99 
NE adiitiicacwedsases. ccscccaceeceesesi 60,758 00 
Bonds and stock of other Corporations... 143,535 00 
I ia anddsacndecesseseusssctevanséns 1,278,097 81 





Pade scnsccnccncvcnnsese coesecsctooes 220,410 00 
RIE BIE veidesciccescsacicecdasccevens 75,379 26 
Cash in Banks and Office..............00005 178,202 22 
Agents’ Balances and Printing Piant, ete. 15,927 78 
Interest and Kents Due and Accrued.,..... 128,7: 8 U5 
Outstam ing Premiums on Policies, net.. 125,173 45 
Market Value of Investmenis above Cost_ 5,162 48 

I ada sctccdddtecnicscuntases . $6,659,182 49 
LIABILITIES. 
Death Claims and Endowments in proc- 

C08 OF GA IUSEMER Eee oo cccsccccccccccccs cee $33,129 00 
Dividends due and not called for......... 17,007 87 
Premiums paid in advance, etc........... 68,174 51 
Speciai Diviuend Heserve...............+5 -__ 100, 00u 00 

DOOR TARO R co ccccccccccceccccecccess 218,410 88 
POUR TUG ic cccics cscccccoscessceces 5,007,834 UU 
dias Senceaiecqundcsddtacceecocesvenes 572,487 61 





New Insurance written during 1894, 
$40,046,61 7.00.) 


Increase in Ledger Assets during 


hi ccincacanicnscnadin, acduanwiesas $871,487 21 
Increase in Gross Assets during 

GD cdeccsccccncccsceseescccncersceose 391,204 66 
Increase in Income during 18%4..... 444,801 75 
Increase in Amount of Outstand- 

ing Insurance during 18:4......... 13,187,453 00 





Frank H. Monks, Walter Thacher Winslow and 
Abbott Coffin, having been appointed a Committee 
to audit the books and accounts for the year ending 
December 3lst, 180), report that the assets and Ha- 
bilities are as ubove represented, and the Committee 
add: “We feel amply justitied in expressing the 
opinion that the Company is conducted with a bigh 
order of integrity and alility, and that the interests 
of the Policy Holuers are carefully guarded and se- 
cured. We covgratulate our fellow Policy Holders 
upon the fact that, notwithstanding the financial 
depression through which the country bas been pass- 
ing, the Outstanding Insurance, the Ledger Assets, 
and the Premium Income have amply increased 
during the past year, and at the same time the Sur- 
plus Account shows the handsome ania of $78,405.90.” 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
pc ag 











cecedecgetnnss sassees $500,000 00 


ARR np Le AA ROOT 1,718,750 47 
v 178,835 75 





TOTAL, ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 186.82 395.+ 06 23 
THOMAS H. "MONTGOMERY, ‘Preaiaent. 














THE 


FIDELITY AND ‘Chsuaty. C0. 


NEW YORK. 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 
BONDs oF SURETYSHIP- 
CEE oe —" “—~ 


Pn ae 
STEAM BOILER: “ELEVA OR, 
Employers Liability and ela olicies. 


8 PAID SINCE ORGANIZaT, 
Loss $5,480,525.02. On, 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1895. 


ASSETS............- eoccccces cocces $9,593,072 19 
LIABILITIES..........-+s0000+++ 38.743, 753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 




















like the paper sent, 


C, W, ANDERSON Gen, Agt, 
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99 (250) 
FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


—OF THE— 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


To the Members: 

Despite its great general dullness the year 1894 
was, on the whole, a fairly prosperous one for 
your company. The hard times and the hungry 
competition of a certain class of companies made 
it somewhat more difficult than usual to do a 
large new business. Careful men are cautious 
in such times about taking on increased ex- 
penses. But just such times make the unselfish, 
tenderly provident, and prudent husband and 
father realize the more clearly his family’s need 
of a sure and constant protection and their de- 
pendence on him to provide it. It is only to that 

class that The Connecticut Mutual, with its sim- 
ple, wholly businesslike and wholly non-specula- 
tive plans and methods, commends itself. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that while we wrote 
slightly less in amount than in the previous year 
‘the number of persons insured was larger. 

The proportion of lapses and surrenders was 
extremely small, being only 3.67 per cent. of the 
‘amount at risk at the beginning of the year and 
iless than in the previous year; 80 that while the 
amount at risk has decreased a trifle, $307,627, 
‘the number of persons insured has increased 
weveral hundred, The remarkable persistence 
wf our business is a most gratifying feature. On 
tthe one hand, it is due to the unparalleled low 
eost of insurance in this company, and, on the 
other, it heips to keep down that cost by making 
it needless to spend heavily for new business to 
replace a heavy outdraft. 

The mortality was somewhat higher than in 
the previous year, but was still far below that 
expecied und provided for by our calculations. 

The gaius in income, assets, and surplus have 
been satisfactory. 

The expenses have been kept rigidly down to 
the same scale of economy which has always 
characterized the company and given it a 
unique position among institutions of its kind. 

The increased dividends paid were fully 
earned, and there was left besides a substantial 
addition to the surplus which protects our large 
apd all-important obligations, and which also 

wmaterially assists in maintaining a steady rate 
.of dividend unaffected by ordinary changes in 
general business conditions. 

In gjl that goes to affect the strength and per- 
rmanency of your company and the cost of your 
insurance here, now and in the future, the re- 
:sults of the year are not only satisfactory, but, 
under the untoward general circumstances, 
gratifying. 

To speak in detail; 

FINANCIAL OPERATIONS. 

Beceived— 

For premiums..........-. $4,677, 72 88 
For interest and rents.. 3,208,408 28 
Balance profit and loss. 19,377 25 
ES cn uvdununvcsesacen 7,905,758 41 
Disbursed— 
For claims by death and 

matured endowments. $4,273,874 99 

Surplus returned to pol- 





lop MelMSrs......2>s0000 1,265,415 20 
Lapsed and surrendered 

DENN cickGsskinknneen 659,701 33 
Total paid policy hold- 

ee $6,198,901 52 


Commissions to agents, 
salaries, medical ex- 
aminers’ fees, print- 
ing, advertising, legal, 
real estate, and all 
other expenses of man- 
RPI. vcs esesssccses 

ee meee. 300,528 14 

$7,285,569 64 

BE DOOTED.. . .xinssasexbessorseced $7,905,758 41 
Total disbursements 7,285,559 64 
Balance carried to increase net or 





ONO, 5s ccneisvacwnckabaccanee $620,198 77 

Add net assets, Jan. 1, 1894.......... 59,926,199 59 

Net Assets, January 1, 1895..... - $60,546,398 36 
Add interest due and accrued, mar- 

ket values of stocks and bonds 

over cost, and net deferred quar- 

terly and semi-annual premiums, 

as per itemized statement, here- 

PE evbvinecnccs <bcbeonieubssbacove’ 1,688,526 97 
Gross Assets, January 1, 1895... .$62,234,025 33 
Total Liabilities...........0ccce0.« 55,358,712 55 
Surplus, January 1, 1895......... 26,876,212 78 


INTEREST. 

We received for interest and dividends $2,939,- 
965.80; for rents, $268,442.48. On real estate loans 
of $37,484,845.18 the overdue interest at the end 
of the year was $98,947.53, or 26-100 of 1 per cent. 
Nearly all of this small percentage is on loans on 
city property. On farm loans of $12,266,527.04 in 
the ‘corn belt” only there was only $12,097.10 
overdue interest. Our experience has steadily 
shown that the ability of good farms, in good 
hands, in the right localities, to pay interest 
promptly on a proper, that is, a relatively small 
loan, is Jess affected by hard times than is the 
case with city property of good character and of 
the average variety; and yet we loan only in 
cities which are the great centers of commerce. 
All our Joans are very conservatively distributed 
and placed. 

On bonds costing $12,256,890.25 there were two 
items of overdue interest, amounting to $4,700. 
One’ of these is on bonds of the city of Austin, 
‘Texas, and the other on First Mortgage bonds of 

> the Detroit, Lansing and Northern Railroad. In 
peither case do we apprehend a loss, 





THE 


LOANS ON REAL ESTATE. 


We loaned on real estate during the year 
$6,880,007.84; loans were paid amounting to $7,- 
064,654.52. 


FORECLOSURES AND SALES OF REAL 
ESTATE. 

It is not to be supposed that over 11,000 loans, 
aggregating over $37,500,000, could go through 
times of protracted and severe financial strin- 
gency and depression without some defaults of 
payment and the necessity of enforcing our se- 
curity in such cases. During the year we have 
taken in under foreclosure property costing us 
at decree $487,603.74, and have sold properties 
costing $230,331.33, leaving a net increase of real 
estate held at a cost of $257,272.41. Of these sales 
$186,056.64 represented the cost of properties 
which were entirely closed out at $203,465.95, a 
gain over cost of $17,409.31. The remainder rep- 
sented sales of parts of properties. 

While we always regret the necessity of real- 
izing on our security and do not wish to hold 
property any longer than is necessary in order 
to sell it to your best advantage, we are governed 
by the fact that these are not the times to press 
real estate to sale except at asacrifice, which we 
do not need to make. We are strong holders 
and can well await a normal market. 

A bit of history will illustrate. In the disas- 
trous decade 1870-80 we took in properties cost- 
ing $13,482,163.49 and valued by the then Insur- 
ance Commissioner at only $11,323,586.09; out of 
which properties costing $7,313,010.62 and valued 
at only $6,234,007.94 have been sold for $8,721,- 
216.31, a gain over coat of $1,408,205.69 and $2,487,- 
208,37 over the Commissioner’s valuation. And 
these properties came from loans made upon 
valuations representing the great currency in- 
flation prevailing during and after the Civil 
War, and suffering corresponding shrinkage as 
the country approached a sound basis. That 
element of disturbance and danger is fortunate- 
ly absent from the present situation. 

We can therefore contemplate such foreclo- 
su'es as have been and are likely to be made 
during this depression without serious anxiety, 
while the higher rate ofinterest realized from 
real estate loans makes them especially desira- 
ble for earning dividends. 


BONDS. 


No purchases of importance have been made 
during the year. Bonds have been paid off to 
the amount, at cost, of $173,038.30. We now hold 
bonds of the par value of $11,838,800, costing $12,- 
256,800.25, and worth Jan. 1, 1895, $12,700,047 by a 
most conservative use of market quotations. 
An inspection of the list will disclose their high 
character. We have been at a good deal of 
pains to get our holdings into bonds having a 
long time to run. 


Insurance Operations. 


MORTALITY. 


The death losses in 1494 were somewhat higher 
in amount and ratio than those in the previous 
year, but were still so far within the amount 
anticipated by our premiums and reserves as to 
give us a net saving of about $385,000. 


REVIVALS, 


A good feature of the year’s business was the 
revival of a considerable number of policies 
which lapsed in the pressure of the panic of 
1893. It is far the cheapest way in which per- 
sons who still need insurance and are still in- 
surable risks can resume carrying policies. Our 
ayents are instructed to give particular atten- 
tion to such cases. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The dividends paid to policy holders in 1894 
were larger than those paid in 1893. The cost of 
their insurance was, therefore, less. A like in- 
crease will be made in the dividends on policies 
renewing in 1895. 

SURPLUS. 


Notwithstanding the large dividends paid in 
184, the surplus held increased from $6,448,027.87 
January 1, 1804, to $6,876,212.78 January 1, 1805, 
again of $428,184.91. But $262,618.80 of this was 
due to the increase in the market values of 
stocks and bonds over those of the previous 
year, leaving a gain to surplus of $166,566.11 
from the actual operations of the year. 

Out of this surplus must ultimately come the 
difference between the par and market values 
of our bonds if they are held to maturity. For 
the rest, it protects the assets and the business 
against unforeseen loss and disaster, and aids 
materially in earning current dividends and 
keeping them steady, while each maturing 
policy, as it retires from the company, receives 
its apportioned share. 

Our surplus would be over $1,000,000 larger 
than we count it if we tested our own strength 
by the legal standard used by the State depart- 
ments and by other companies. Computed by 
them, our surplus would be about $8,000,000, 


NEW BUSINESS. 


We have steadily adhered to our time honored 
principle of seeking only such good, safe busi- 
ness, in the healthy parts of our own country 
only, as could be nad without increasing our 
expenses and so increasing the cost of insur- 
ance. So great stress has been laid by certain 
companies, laboring under certain necessities of 
their own creation, on the imperative need of a 
great volume of new business every year, and 
they so violently criticise those who do not fol- 
low their lead, that not a few managers regard 
themselves justified in meeting hard times with 
a great expenditure rather than allow a falling 
off in amount at risk. An appearance of enter- 
prise is to be maintained at whatever cost to 
their policy holders. Dividends must not stand 
in the way. 

The Connecticut Mutual is so large and its 
business so stable that it does not need to make 
size or growth a matter of other than secondary 
importance. Its first aim is to make its policies 
secure; its second, to make them cost as little 
as possible through economy and prudence ; 
and, then, from such business as a low rate of 
expense will secure without making us cut 
policy holders’ dividends, it takes on growth in 
easy times and in hard times it takes it or not, 
asimay happen. Cost to the present members 
is so vital a matter in life insurance that, in our 
view, if that element be properly taken care of, 
the matter of growth is not a thing to be 
anxious about, It will take care of itself in the 
sense that it needs no sacrifice of existing in- 
terests, 


INDEPENDENT. 








OUR EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


in 1894 was only 9.94 per cent. of the income, a 
tatio materially Jess than that of any competi- 
tor, and much less than half that of the most 
pushing companies. ' 

The cost of our insurance is correspondingly 
less than in those companies. ‘be cost of our 
insurance is and for a long time has been de- 
creasing each year; the cost of theirs is and 
for a long time has been increasing. 

COMPETITION. 

The Tontine schemes of one sort or another 
in use by so many companies require extraor- 
dinary profits to make the extraordinary divi- 
dends promised fn but postponed to the future. 
These protits are to come from forfeitures, and 
a great many are needed for large amounts, for 
the success of the plan. A great new business to 
furnish great forfeitures to the pool seems to be 
the central idea and ajm of the scheme. It is the 
oneend to whichevery nerve is strained. he 
new business must be kept ahead of the forfeit- 
ures. ‘This makes competition exceedingly sharp. 

For example, one New York company wrote, 
in 1894, the enormous amount of $200,000,000 anu 
over in new business, But it also had japsed and 
surrendered, besides its death losses and endow- 
ments of about $10,000,000, Uhe great sum of over 
$156,000,000 ; over 20 per cent. of what it had in 
force at the beginning of the year. Several 
other companies are striving to outdo if possi- 
ble, or at least equal, this one. Its expense ac- 
count is 23 per cent. of its income, and nas been 
as high as that for many years. Its rivals are 
not behind in liberality of plau or expenditure. 
It is useless to look for honest, legitimate com- 
petition—an examination of real merit—under 
such conditions. ‘lhe business is solicited upon 
cunningly devised plans, upon deceptive esti- 
mates of profitable ** investment” which have 
never been fulfilled, and is usually secured by a 
heavy rebate on the premium. Whoever pays 
one of these companies any large part of his first 
year’s premium is probably being discriminated 
against by the agent. 

Under these conditions the Connecticut Mutu- 
al still offers plain life insurance, as protection 
to the family, and tries to make it attractive 
simply by making it perfect to that end and by 
keeping its cost down to the lowest possibie 
point. It tries to realize the ideal results of a 
legitimate business, and it seeks to attract to its 
membership only those who waut only such re- 
sults and do not want aspeculation on their 
family’s protection, And it does not try to make 
one man think he is getting his insurance cheap- 
er than any other man, or at the expeuse of any 
one eise, or at less than its true cost. 

“INVESTMENT” INSURANCE. 

But plain life insurance has to contest the field 
with su-called “investment insurauce.” As if 
anything like “investment” could come out of 
companies that take from fifteen to twenuty-tive 
cents for expenses out of every dollar that comes 
in. ‘The lack of foundation is concealed from 
ordinary eyes byan arrangement to postpone all 
dividends for ten or twenty years~—the longer 
the time the higher the commission to the agent 
and the rebate to the applicant. Whoever dies 
leaves behind him all the surplus his premiums 
have earned above the proper cost of carrying 
his insurance while he lived, and those who 
lapse forfeit their surplus and also all or a large 
part of the reserves accumulated from their 
premiums, in the hope that the forfeitures will 
be so many as to fillup the hole made by great 
expenses and furnish great dividends to those 
who hive through the term and keep up their 
policies, ‘he immorality and cruelty of setting 
men to speculate on what ought to be absolutely 
sacred to the protection of their own and other 
men’s families isobvious, But the * estimates” 
aud “illustrations” have tempted a multitude, 
but only to disappointment. 

‘To iliustrate : Une of the great pioneers in this 
sort of speculative lite insurance is settling this 
year, 1895, the dividend on ‘lontine policies 
issued twenty years ago. Its then estimate of 
that dividend on a policy of $10,000 annual lite 
premiums, age 40, was 9¥,556; 1t is paying only 
$45,794; just 8Y.70 per cent. of its “* estimate.” 
Scores of millions of dollars of reserves and 
accumulated surplus on lapsed policies that 
ought tohave gone to give some remnant of 
protection to the families of those who Japsed or 
toenable them to keep up their poiicies, have 
been forfeited to the ‘Lontine pool; but the great 
expenses incident to dolag a speculative vusi- 
ness all over the world have eaten up the 
* profits ” and left but that pitiful outcome. 

Mark, now, how the dividend-producing 
power of this speculation is steadily waning. 
‘the company referred to began issuing these 
twenty-year Tontines in 1871, and, therefore, 
first paid a twenty-year Tontine dividend in 1891. 
On policies like the one just cited that dividend 
was estimated at $9,556. Here are the dividends 
paid: On policies issued in 1871 the dividend in 
1891 was 94,976, or 52.07 per cent. of the es- 
timate; on policies issued in 1872 the diyi- 
deng paid in 1892 was $4,456, or 46.63 per 
cent. of the estimate; on policies issued in 
1878 the dividend paid in 1894 was $4,866, or 
45.67 per cent, of the estimate ; on policies issued 
in 1874 the dividend paid in 1894 was $4,106, or 
42.96 per cent. of the estimate ; on policies issued 
in 1875 the dividend paid in 189) is $3,794, or 
39.70 per cent. of the estimate. Verhaps the com- 
pany itself furnishes the best Comment on this 
history in its preface to its book of * Estimates ” 
used by agents: ** While the results of the fu- 
ture must necessarily depend on the experience 
ot the future, * * * figures based on past ex- 
perience furnish the best attainable data upon 
which to judge of the management of the 
Society and the value of its ‘ontine assurance. 

When these policies have received their one 
Tontine dividend they fall back into the annual 
dividend class. And the annual dividends are 
slight. 

As the “investment” quality dies out its form 
is attractively varied to conceal the want of 
substance and to create the illusion of giving 
much for little. The policies are made to have 
an appearance of liberality as to conditions 
which is false in part and for the rest part de- 
ve of honest mutuality and of public mo- 
rality. 

The legitimate business of a life insurance 
company isthe payment of death losses out of 
the premiums paid by its members. Aside from 
making its contracts absolutely just and secure, 
the great merit in administration is to take as lit- 
tle money as possible from its members ; to dothe 
business as cheaply as possible; to make their 
annual payments as small as possible. To as- 
sume to convert the payment of losses of any 
sort into an investment operation is an absurd- 
ity. Any advantage to a tavored few can be had 
ouly by the wholly needless sacrifices of wulti- 
tudes, each one of whom hoped to be of the fa- 
vored few. 


CONDITION OF THE COMPANY. 


The assets January 1, 1895, are $62,234,925.33 by 
a most conservative valuation, an increase of 

71,520.72 during the year. The liability for re- 
insurance reserve on business based on the as- 
sumption of earning 4 per cent. annual interest 
(prior to April, 1882), is $44,308,882; on business 
based on the 3 per cent. interest assumption (all 
since April, 1882), it is $9,912,209. This last item 
of reserve is considerably over $1,000,000 more 
than it would be on a4 per cent. interest. basis. 
The company is so much stronger than any legal 
standard requires, or than any competitor. As 
the rate of interest tends to gravitate downward 
our position in this matter is one of congratula- 
tion to our policy holders and of satisfaction to 
the management, 
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The other liabilities are $1,137,621.55, leaving a 
surplus of $6,876,212.78, which has been referred 
to elsewhere. 

CONDENSED STATEMENT. 


In forty-nine years of business the Connecti- 
cut Mutual has 


ceived— 
For premiums........ $182,687,139 61 
Interest, rents, and 
bal. profit and loss. 78,431,472 59 
a ree hisbeweneonscveshe $261,118,612 20 
Disbursed — 
Death claims and en- 
dowments....... ve 793,207 42 
Dividends.......... 449,157 09 


Total paid policy 
holders,......... $169, 





200,572,213 84 
Balance, net or ledger assets, 
PRL ME aS cncn wees visneansees $60,546,398 36 
We commend this record to your careful 
scrutiny. 
in its business conceptions, plans and methods, 
its strength, economy, equity and unparalleled 
results to iis members, The Connecticut Mutual 
stands in its totality the matured-fruit of time, 
experience and conservative administration ; 
carrying in itself the viyorous and healthful 
seed of a beneficent future. 
Respttully submitted, 
JACOB L. GREENE, President. 


49TH 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual 


Life Insurance Co., 
Of Hartford, Conn. 





Net Assets, January 1, 1894, 
RECEIVED IN 1894. 


$59,926,199 59 


For Premiums........ $4,677,972 88 
For Interest and Rents. 3,208,408 28 
Profit and Loss......... 19,377 25 





$7,905,758 41 
$67,831,958 00 


DISBURSED IN 1894. 
For claims by 

death and 

matured en- 

dowments, . $4,273,874 99 
Surplus re- 

turned to 

policy hold- 


Sl chissonns 1,265,415 20 
Lapsed and 

Surrendered 

Policies...... 659,701 33 





TOTAL TO PoLicy HOLD- 
i. cc ccsiasanaeeenee =e $6,198,901 52 
Commissions to Agents, 
Salaries, Medical Ex- 
aminers’ fees, Printing, 
Advertising, Legal, 
Real Estate, and all 
other Expenses........ ‘ 
oN eee 


786,039 98 
800,528 14 
——— $7,285,559 64 


BALANCE NET Assets, Dec. 3], 1894, $60,546,398 36 
SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 

Loans upon Real Eastate, first lien. $37,484,848 18 

Loans upon Stocks and Bonds..... ° 2,300 00 

Premium Notes on Policies in force. 1,259,444 15 

Cost of Real Estate owned by the 














Company......... juesasau sane eben 7,362,583 74 
Cost of United States and other 
NR .5: bcusuah in veeeubouabcuneenk 12,256,890 25 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks.. 380,960 25 
Cath in Baaks, 060s cccesccccccccs «.. 1,784,082 30 
EE POD o50scnsesnewes<assces 1,546 43 
Agents’ Ledger Balances............ 3,793 06 
$60,546,398 36 
ADD 


Interest due and accrued. $991,460 63 
Rents accrued............ 7,091 83 
Market value of stocks , 

and bonds over cost... 
Net deferred premiums, 


486,721 50 
03,253 O1 
—— $1,688,526 97 


Gross ASSETS, December 31, 1894... . $62,234,925 33 
LIABILITIES : 

Amount required to re- 
insure all outstanding 








Policies, net, Com- 
pany’s standard...... 54,221,091 00 
All other liabilities..... 1,137,621 55 
—— ——— $55,858,712 56 
IIE vic ivsnacdusedssss seoxewoue $6,876,212 7 





Ratio of expenses of management 

to receipts in 1894................+..9.94 per cent 
Policies in force December 31, 1894, 

65,979, Insuring.............6. .. . $156,686,871 00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
EDWARD M. BUNCE, Sec. 

DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


PHILIP S. MILLER, 
GENERAL AGENT. 
1, WALL STREET, cor. BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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Jusurance. 
INSURANCE AND POLITICS. 


Was it Sojourner Truth who remirded 
a disheartened abolitionist friend that 
God isn’t dead yet? The optimist has the 
right of it—if he is not an immediate 
optimist and has the grace and patience 
to wait for and have belief in events 
which work theinselves out very slowly — 
for that God is neither dead nor abdicated 
is the basis of his faith, Dr. Parkhurst 
has publicly said that he deserves no 
special praise, for all he has done is to put 
the right to the front and unswervingly 
keep it there, and that whoever will do 
that is sure of a delightful sense of calm, 
for he knows that—3ome time, if not in 
his time and with his share in it recog- 
nized—the right will prevail. 

There are many discouraging things at 
present to make it wholesome to look 
again at the unshakable foundation. A 
recent one is the appointment of Mr. F.S. 
Betts to be Insurance Commissioner of 
Connecticut for four years from July 1st 
next. Mr. Betts keeps a flour and 
feed store in New Haven, and _ his 
qualifications for the office are that 
he is chairman of a ward politi- 
cal association and was one of the 
foremost advocates of the nomination 
of Governor Coffin. We suppose that a 
Governor would never think of trying to 
square a personal obligation by giving the 
obligor permission to take possession of any 
vacant piece of land that suited him and 
build upon it, or by advising him tomake 
outa formal bill against the State and 
promising to get it settled somehow—there 
is no Governor, however unprincipled 
and dull, but would know better than to 
try to pay his political debts by transfer- 
ring what does not belong to him. Yet 
Governors do not hesitate to pay them 
with what, in a moral and fiduciary sense, 
does not belong to them; it apparently 
does not occur to most of them todo 
otherwise. They take an oath to support 
the Constitution and consider the interests 
of the Commonwealth ; then they disre- 
gard the oath, using public offices to re- 
ward political services and punish political 
opposition, making appointments without 
even raising the question of personal 
fitness. The worst is—the danger and the 
discouragement are—that so many of them 
do this; that they do it without apparent 
recognition that any other thing is possible; 
do it as a matter of course; do it as if 
nothing else were expected ; and then we 
all—we the great public—take this as if it 
were really expected, because we have 
gotten used ty it, as indeed we have. 
Some things we would not tolerate—per- 
haps because we are not asked to tolerate 
them, That a party to a case in court 
should sit on the bench or in the jury box 
in the trial, or that a man should be both 
witness and juror—this would not do, for 
no man may be judge in his own case; 
yet weallow men,as members of Congress, 
to vote a tariff tax on behalf of their own 
factory product or to vote to make the 
Government buy the product of their own 
silver mines ; and when Congress once in- 
Creased the salaries of its members and 
even made the increase _ retroactive, 
there was no outburst of public indigna- 
tion against the Congressmen who enacted 
the theft and the President who approved 
it and shared it. 

We, the people, bear these things. We 
see legislation bartered, We see seats in 
the Senate bought and sold—less honestly, 
because less frankly, than if put up at 
public auction—and we observe without 
excitement that the once august body is 
become a Millionaire’s Club. We see 
trusts betrayed and faithfulness to them 
apparently not even considered. We see 
offices parceled out to those assumed to be 
entitled to them by partisan services, or to 
Please party managers and placate warring 
factions, We see it no longer asked of a 
man, Is he honest, is he capable? We see 
Ro longer even raised the question, Who 

most fit for this or that position of 
trust ? We see, instead, How shall this 

slate” of offices be divided up, so as to 
Produce the most harmony and smooth 
things best for the next campaign ? 
We see this—we have been seeing it 
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until we have gotten used to it and have 
accepted it as the natural order. The 
Turk says, God is great, and submits; 
we say, politicians are rascals, and we 
submit. We do not flash with fiery in- 
dignation; we do not rise; we do not 
even protest ; we just grunt, and let it go. 

The supervision of bankimg and of in- 
surance—two functions which, above all 
others, ought to be kept aloof from and 
above party politics—we saw slated, long 
ago, with the rest, and have borne with 
the outrage as we have borne with other 
outrages upon trust. If State interference 
with insurance, beyond a mere require- 
ment of detailed reporting of condition by 
companies, has any basis except that of 
the highwayman, who stops travelers 
and levies a tax on them because he has 
power to do it, that basis is this: insur- 
ance, by its very nature. is something 
which the purchaser cannot judge for 
himself ; he is, therefore, dependent upon 
a stronger authority, and the State 
must protect him. Undertaking to pro- 
tect him, the State is, by common sense 
and public honor, bound to select a fit 
agent to do the work. 

Except as to the police courts here in 
New York, where saloon keepers and 
toughs are considered ea officio qualified 
for the bench, as exemplitied by Paddy 
Divver, it is assumed that judgeships are 
for those only who have studied law, that 
appointments to military service require a 
knowledge of tactics, that one must have 
studied theology before he can hold a 
chair in a theological seminary, that only 
musicians can join orchestras, and so on. 
But anybody with a“ pull” can supervise 
insurance! Mr. Pierce is a bright enough 
lawyer, and what he is not as an Insur- 
ance Commissioner is manifest ; Mr. Betts 
may be good on flour and feed, and an ex- 
perienced man is displaced for him unhes- 
itatingly. 

Still—hard tho it be to live unflinchiogly 
up to the requirement—we believe the op 
timist is right, as we set out by saying. 
Nothing in this world is settled until it is 
settled right, and therefore reform has the 
staying power. Selfishness, the eoil out 
of which grows all evil, will ultimately be 
warmed and purified away. Politics will 
some time really become the interests of 
the commonwealth. The corporations 
will be reformed. And we even believe 
there will comeaday when insurance will 
be recognized as a specialty. 


» 


THE U. 8. MUTUAL ACCIDENT. 


THE TRAVELERS, in its company paper, 
the Record, adds what may be taken as 
official comments upon the probable col- 
lapse of the U.S. Mutual Accident. The 
article opens by saying that the public 
now know “‘ that a large part of the vitals 
of the United States Mutual Association of 
New York—the dean of the assessment 
accident societies of the country, by far 
the oldest, largest in amount of business, 
and most respectable in general standing 
—has been transferred to the Travelers.” 
The Secretary, the Superintendent of 
Agencies, with many other employés and 
leading agents, have gone over, and it is 
easy to deduce “that the same reasons 
which led to their action have operated 
and are operating to the same end with 
the remaining functionaries of the society 
and the holders of its certificates.” But 
‘‘ press and people alike are misled, partly 
by guesswork and partly by the untruth- 
ful statement given to the public from the 
remains of the society itself”; so the Record 
undertakes to set this misapprehension 
right and explain ‘‘ the causes which have 
made this inevitable and not merely justi- 
fiable but praiseworthy.” 

It has for a year past, says the Record, 
been plain to those of the society’s officers 
who were not blinded to facts by a per- 
sonal interest that the organization had 
no future unless a radical change in man- 
agement were effected. What those offi- 
cers thought and saw we do not assume 
tosay, but in ascribing the trouble to the 
Investment Company that was saddled 
upon the society we concur with the Rec- 
ord. In its explanation of the genesis of 
that rider, however, we do not agree with 
the Record’s smoothly phrased article. It 
Bays: 








“Their work (the agents] was neutral- 
ized by a system of management which, de- 
vised in good faith to lessen a ruinous drain 
upon the association’s resources, grew to 
be a greater and speedier drain ; originally 
meant to reduce the burden of an oppress- 
ive salary contract to a bearable weight, 
and engaged to return services better pro- 
portioned to the compensation, it was per- 
verted into a crushing incubus through the 
incurable tendency of human nature to 
shirk labor and stint expense when there 
is no immediate compulsion to give either 
and one’s pay remaias the same.’’ 

The Investment Company (proceeds the 
article) was paid a large sum to manage 
the agency work and spend as much as 
was needed to keep that up to its fullest 
efficiency ; tho, as was natural and might 
have been expected, it shirked its part of 
the bargain, did not spend ‘‘ the money its 
franchise was conditioned on and which 
alone made it worth while for the asso- 
ciation to grant the franchise,” but threw 
the burden of agency expenses back upon 
the remaining revenues, 

There has been some criticism passed 
upon Mr. Smith and the rest for deserting 
the association. The Travelers—which, 
at least, is not to be blamed for making a 
good bargain when the opportunity pre- 
sented—naturally desires to protect their 
good name. It says the arrangement 
brings, ‘‘ besides much new business, a 
number of gentlemen of large ability and 
the highest character.” But men whocan 
correctly be thus characterized would not 
make such a deal as that with the Invest- 
ment Company—a deal which the article 
pronounces “ self-evidently suicidal ” and 
certain to ‘‘ destroy the strongest com- 
pany existing.” Why was such a destruc- 
tive course undertaken? The Record’s ex- 
planation is that ‘‘ the real de fense of those 
who made it is, that at the time there was 
actually no other way open to them of 
shaking off a grasp fastened on their 
vitals by an iron-clad contract; it gavea 
chance to escape almost certain ruin, and 
there seemed hope of making new plans 
before it in turn became intolerable.” 

The Travelers has madea bargain which 
it has a right to make, and upon terms 
which we do not know and, therefore, do 
not take as in anywise to its discredit. 
That it desires not to see the ‘‘ much new 
business” interfered with by any bitter- 
ness with the policy holders toward Mr. 
Smith and the others is natural, and so it 
defends them. It does not distinctly say 
that they made the ruinous contract, but 
if they did they put the society to suicide 
inorder to escape its murder; they are 
‘*men who might have given the other 
organization a much longer lease of life 
if their accomplishment had not been 
made fruitless by malign influences at 
their backs.” 

A scapegoat is needed, and there seems 
to be nobody to take the part except Mr. 
Pitcher. That Mr. Smith was persunally 
concerned in making the investment con- 
tract we do not affirm; but he was the 
society’s counsel and, if not privy to it, 
could hardly have been far away. If he 
shared in it, he made a ruinous bargain, 
according to this article, in order to be 
delivered from another; if Mr, Pitcher 
made it, then—also according to this 
article—he made, on the part of the society, 
a self-evidently suicidal contract in order 
to release from its vitals ‘‘ an iron-clad 
contract ” with—himself. 

This explanation and apology runs into 
an absurdity. We believe the facts to be 
that Mr. Pitcher’s contract, because of the 
growth of the business which mainly he 
had created, was paying him largely; that 
he deserved to be paid largely, and that 
his position was not particularly burden- 
some to the society and certainly not de- 
structive to it; that no reason existed, on 
the society’s account, for making the ob- 
noxious contract, and that it was a short- 
sighted policy on his part, which the Rec- 
ord itself describes as ‘‘ a personal greed 
which tinally killed the very goose that 
laid its golden eggs.” The society was 
flourishing ; its prospects were apparently 
unclouded, and it might have continued 
to flourish had not a bloodsucking ar- 
rangement been fastened upon it, without 
excuse in the antecedent conditions. We 
should suppose Mr. Pitcher, who has re- 
tired from public view, would not be 
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grateful for so clumsy an apologist, and 
whatever share Mr. Smith has had in the 
wrecking of the society he must not expect 
to throw off responsibility for. ) 

The Record assumes that the society is 
hopelessly wrecked ; if the new capital is 
obtained, it grants the society just one 
year. That may or may not be ; butcon- 
fidence in it is gone, the bond in an acci- 
dent organization is not very firm, and 
the members will be likely to scatter, 
probably not all to the Travelers, altho 
that active company has a manifest ad- 
vantage. 

The moral is loud and obvious, But we 
think it not certain that this catastrophe 
marks the end of the assessment plan in 
the accident field, for it is not conclusive 
that the stock plan is best there; perhaps 
it is—that is a debatable question, to be 
decided upon compsrative results; but 
this particular result is from an interfer- 
ence which, as the Record says, would 
destroy any company. There is no prin- 
ciple, either in insurance or in human 
nature, which makes accident insurance 
on the assessment plan impracticable. 

Since the foregoing was put in type 
there has been filed at Albany the incor- 
poration certificate of the United States 
Casualty Company, which proposes to ab- 
sorb the Guaranty and Accident Lloyds 
and several concerns of about the grade 
of that not yet mentioned publicly, and— 
what is most important of all—to get hold 
of such members of the United States 
Mutual Accident as are neither carried 
over to the Traveler’s nor transferred by 
themselves elsewhere. The list of incor- 
porators of the new concern includes many 
names of well-known and influential men 
in political and mercantile circles, but 
none that is practically versed in insur- 
ance. If this scheme is carried out—and 
equally if the United States Mutual disin- 
tegrates without it—there is an end of the 
‘*Investment” vampire which caused all 
the trouble, there being nothing left for it 
to feed upon. We see nothing in the an- 
nouncement to require any qualification 
of what we have already written. 





INSURANCE STATEMENTS, 

THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HART- 
FORD, CONN. 


[IN another year the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company will celebrate the 
semi-centennial anniversary of its com- 
mencing business. A well-born, well-nur- 
tured, well-conducted life insurance com- 
pany must live forever; hence, altho fifty 
years is a long time as measured by |life’s 
span, it is but as a drop in the bucket to the 
age which the Connecticut Mutual will 
eventually attain. Altho a well-organized 
and well-conducted life insurance company 
should live forever it could, at any time, 
stop active business, settle up its affairs 
and, when the last policy became a claim, 
pay it promptly andin full. The Connecti- 
cut Mutual is fortunate, its policy holders 
are fortunate and life insurance in the 
abstract and concrete is fortunate in the 
fact that Col. Jacob L. Greene has been 
President of the company for many years. 
Wherever Colonel Greene is known he is 
known as an able, conscientious, fearless 
life-underwriter. The result of bis manage- 
ment of the Connecticut Mutual is shown 
in the forty-ninth annual report of the 
company published this week. It will re- 


ay reading by every person, and we ask 
or it the careful attention which it de- 
serves and will receive. It should be borne 
in mind that in 1882 the Connecticut 
Mutual changed the rate of reserve from 
4%, the standard, to 3% upon all business 
written after that date. Just now there is 
considerable talk among life insurance un- 
derwriters of the necessity of doing, in the 
very near future, what the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of its own 
accord has been practicing for several years, 
We append a condensed statement show- 
ing the business of the Connecticut Mutual 
during forty-nine years, as follows : 
Received— 
For premiums........ $182,687,139 61 
Interest, rents and 
bal. profit and loss.. 78,431,472 59 


ne A A OD $261,118,612 20 


Disbursed— 
Death claims and en- 





$93,793,207 42 
53,449,157 09 
Surrendered policies. 22,388,503 94 





Total paid policy 





HOMMeES..... cece $169.630,868 45 
Jo rT 4 
WEivevecccecducoseee 241,586 
Taxes.... 1,586 38 oo 579.218 84 
Balance, net or ledger assets, Jan. 
. piesecneaneces cenacovesees $60,546,308 36. 
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JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE IN. 
SURANCE CO., OF BOSTON, MASS, 


WE publish this week the thirty-second 
anpual statement of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., and call par- 
ticular attention to it as it shows a steady 
increase during the year in all of the essen- 
tial particulars going to make a strong, vig- 
orous and safecompany. During the year 
the company increased its outstanding in- 
surance over $13,000,000. Its assets are 
$6,639,182.49, its surplus $572,437.61. The 
Jobn Havcock beiog a Boston company is 
subject to ube exce/lent Mussachusetis laws 
reyurding the conduct of Jife insurance 
companies, and its policies—of which it 
issues a variety—ure plain in statementand 
equitable in detail. 

Stephen H. Rbodes is President, and Ro- 
land O. Lamb 1s Secretary. 





PHCNIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
CUMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
THE Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 

Company, of Hartford, Conn., is rapidly ap- 

proaching its fiftieth year of usefulness and 

the precursor of unlimited years of con- 
tinued benefit to all who come within the 
scope of itsinfluence, Asa sample of what it 
is continvally doing we would say that dui~ 
ing tbe year just past it paid policy holders 
$1,087,556, aud that since 1ts organization it 
has paid them more than $35,000,000, The 

Company’s liabilities January lst amount- 

ed tw $0.662,980.43. aud its surp us at 4% 

was $567.404.07. The company made not- 

able increases in all poiuts of its busi- 
ness duriug the year 1894, and bad, at the 
end of the year $36,331,049 of insurance in 
force. 

Jonathan B. Bunce is President, and 

Charies H. Luwreuce 1s Secretary. 








1851. 1895. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


1851. 1895. 
Forty-Fourth Annual Statement 
OF THE 


PHOENIA 


Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January 1, 1895. 








ASSETS. 





Loans on First Mortgagesof Real Estate. $5,633,580 50 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies 

in force... .... er ee 701,263 61 
Loaus on Collateral..........c.sseeeeeees 5,600 00 
Cort Value of Real Etate owned by the 

Rc ccnnckctcescanssecsxcocrsossss 939,6N2 77 
City and Municipal aud Railroad Bonds 

BR SRGUNG: 0.000 :ccccvvces cpccvensorvesse 2,096,862 71 
BE DR sanahencsuncecssocoupenceaesten 165,676 00 
Cash io Office. ............ ° 198 93 
Cash deposited in Banks... ......... 876,378 02 


$9,919,261 54 








ADD: 
Market Value of Stocks and 
Bonds over cost.... .. .... $51,722 20 
Interest accrued and due... 128,628 73 
Net Deferred and Outstand- 
ing Premiume.... ......... 130,861 9% $311,212 96 
Gross Assein, Jan. 1, 1895, $10,230,474 50 
LIABILITIES, 
Reserve on Policies in force 
at 4 per cent. interest 
(Conn. and N.Y. standard) $9,209,959 00 
Claims by deach outstand- 
“SERBS ech uber eeboss spn cenbece 18,249 00 
Premiums paid in advance. 9,385 66 
Special Policy and Invest- 
ment Reserves.............. 425,386 77 
a 9,662,980 43 
Surplusat4 percent.......... $567,498 07 
Is?2. 1893. 1884. 
Policies issued........ ° 3,856 4,769 5,428 


Insurance written..... 
New Premiums re- 


$7,909,116 $8,835,062 $9,960,858 


PN  sanesvecenssecee 219,987 225,960 200,939 
Total Premiums re- 

ee 925,735 1,027,092 1,198,561 
Paid policy holders.... 1,079,587 1,093,42t 1,087,576 
Policies in force........ 19,733 21,420 22,797 


80,549,306 33,681,523 30,351,049 


This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH. LUSsEsS, MATURED KENe 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO PULICY 
HOLDERS aad SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $35,000,000.00: 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 
OHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice President. 
CHARLES H, LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
RCGIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary, 
A. H, BARKOWS, M.D., Medical Director, 
OPORGE &, MILLUR, Supt. of Agencies, 








THE 


INSURANCE. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


THE fifty-first annual report of the Presi- 
dent and Board of Directors of the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of Boston, Mass., is, as all the reports 
emanating from this institution are, one 
of exceeding interest to every person in- 
terested in life insurance, and particularly 
80, of course, to the members of this com- 
pany. Thirty or more years ago, Benja- 
min F, Stevens became the Secretary of 
the company, and for many years past has 
been its President. The value gained by 
long experience of a trained and tried life 
underwriter to an insurance company is 
shown by the thoroughly competent man- 
agement of President Stevens. The re- 
port of the Directors to the members at 
the annual meeting, January 29th, 1895, 
shows the company at the cloze of its 
fifty-first year of business to be in a very 
prosperous condition, that there was an 
increase in the volume of business during 
the year, dealing with each particular 
item, and that the amount set aside by the 
Directors as a reserve fund was $22 884,- 
575.29, leaving $552,000 to be distributed 
among members on the anniversary of 
their premium payments. The report 
calls attention to the fact that, during the 
year, the Directors have been obliged to 
invest some of the company’s funds ata 
lower rate of interest than that adopted in 
the computation of premiums, and that 
thus it becomes a very important element 
in the stability of the company that the 
assumed rate of interest should be less 
than the rate secured. The experience of 
the life companies in this country has 
proved that they are perfectly safe in 
working within the limits of the tables of 
mortality, but that the rate of interest has 
been decreased one-half within the last 
twenty years. It is at once apparent, 
therefore, that the factor of interest is a 
most serious and important one with the 
stability of a life insurance company. 
The question of a higher reserve is now 
decidedly to the front, and it is a question 
which must be settled in the very near 
future by all life insurance companies. 
The report, as shown, furnishes interest- 
ing statistics of the ages, occupations and 
residences of new members, Under the 
head of ‘‘occupations,” clerks lead the 
list, a fact which speaks well for the 
growing intelligence upon the subject of 
the importance of life insurance among 
the younger men of the community, and 
of the sense of responsibility resting upon 
this class of people in desiring to provide 
for those dependent upon them and for 
themselves iu old age. That this respon- 
sibility is a matter of education is shown 
by the fact that in the table of occupation 
of persons whose policies became due in 
1894, the clerks were fifth on the list of 
amounts paid. The assets of the New 
England Mutual Life, amounting to $23,- 
621,848.88, are invested in bonds of the 
United States railroads, municipalities, 
mortgages upon real estate and other ac- 
cepted securities, 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS TO THE 
MEMBERS AT THE ANNUAL 
MEELING JANUARY 28, 1895. 


THE figures which are given in this Re- 
port show that the Company, at the close 
of its fifty first year, continues in a pros- 
perous condition. There was an increase in 
the volume of business during the year 
ending the 3lst of December over the 
amount outstanding December, 1893, of 840 
policies, showing a gain $1,439,368 in 
the amount at risk. The number of poli- 
cies which terminated by death during 
the same period was 445, on which claims 
were paid amounting to $1,310,176; 
also endowment insurances were paid, 90 in 
number, amounting to $222,681. 

The receipts for the year 1594 for pre- 
miums and interest, less taxes, were $4,- 
147,401.02, and the disbursements $3,- 
377,658.33. The Ledger assets at the 
end of the year, as reported to the Directors 


by their committee of examination, Gen. 
‘nomas Sherwin, President of tue New 
England Telephone Company; Nathaniel J. 
Rust, kisq., Director of the Boston Safe Depus- 
ivand Trust Company, and Alfred T.Turner, 
K-q , ‘Lreasurer ot tue City of Boston, were 
$23,154,607.21, to which is to be add- 
ted Lue amount OL accrued interest and rents 
and outstanding premiums on policies in 
force upon which w reserve has been made, 
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$467,241.67, making $23,621 ,848.- 

» from which sum is to be deducted the 
amount owed hy the Company for balance 
of claims, endowments, and shares of sur- 
plus, $185,273.59, and the ectnal net 
available fund is found to be $23,436,- 
875.29. 

From this sum the Directors have set 
aside $22,884,575.29 as a reserve fund 
or capital with which to commence busi- 
ness on the beginning of the fifty-second 
year since the organization of the Com- 
pany, Jeaving $552,000 to be distributed 
among the members as their premiums fall 
due. 

the amount thus set apart, it must be 
understood, may be said to be the backbone 
of the institution, and is just as important 
to its vitality as the vertebra are to the ex- 
istence of a human being. Every Mutual 
Life Insurance Company must be. at all 
times, in nossession of that amount of avail- 

able funds which will, at Jeast, serve to re- 
insure its risks by a table of acknowledged 
authoritv. If these funds fall below what 
is required to reinsure the liabilities either 
from extraordinary losses or from a want of 
economy in the management of a company, 
there is absolute danger of insolvency. 
After all outstanding liabilities and contin- 
gencies are provided for, if there should be 
a surplus, it is to be returned to the mem- 
bers: butin no event should the funds set 
anart for the reinsurance of its risks be in- 
fringed upon. The shares which members 
receive will always be subject to more or 
less fluctuations from year to year: and 
when they prove to be less than was ex- 
pected, there should arise no disappoint.- 
ment inasmuch as thesurnlusis distributed 
in an equal ratiotoall. There is noone set 
of members who share more than another. 
The officers of the Company will be pleased 
to show any member just how his share is 
computed. No matter if the amount to be 
distributed be large or small, each member 
is sure to receive his true proportion of that 
amount. 

Mr. Elizur Wright, the well-known Ac- 
tuary, said: ‘The funds of a purely Mutual 
Life Insurance Company belong wholly to 
the policy holders as a corporate body or 
corporation. Esch policy holder contracts 
with the Company to pay a certain pre- 
mium, apd no more, and in consideration 
of this is to receive a certain sum at death 
or on reaching a stipulated age. There is 
not, and cannot be, any absolute engage- 
ment to return any portion of the premium 
before the expiration of the policy or matu- 
rity of the claim. None can be returned 
unless it is found the Company’s fund has 
increased faster than was expected or as- 
sumed in adjusting the premium. To 
justify a distribution of surplus, however, 
there must be a sufficient amount of busi- 
ness and a sufficient — of time to give 
reasonable assurance of a fair average re- 
sult, especially in regard to the gain from 

vitality.” 

The same author also said that ‘“‘the dif- 
ference between the various rates of mortal- 
ity adopted by different companies is prob- 
ably of less practical importance than the 
difference between the rates of interest as- 
sumed as certain to be realized on tbe in- 
vestment of money. The only safety is to 
assume the rate of interest so low that the 
profits on investments may always exceed 
it, and to divide, at short intervals, the sur- 
plus which may result from the excess,” 

This question of « high or low rate of in- 
terest appears to your Directors to be the 
most important element to contend with of 
the three (the saving of margin, the gain in 
vitality, and the excess of interest over the 
rate adcpted) which yo to make up the sur- 
plus to be distributed. We have been 
obliged the past year to invest funds at a 
rate lower than that adopted in our compu- 
tation of premiums, and the market rate of 
money to-day is less than that by which our 
tables are calculated. It must be borne in 
mind that the claims upon this or any other 
Company do not occur with regularity ; 
there is no exact science in this respect ; 
some come earlier than they are expected, 
while others are postponed ; but commenc- 
ing with lives at the age of 21, the last of 
them will di-appear at about the age of 95, 
so that it becomes, as one will readily see,a 
question of average mortality. The Com- 

any is perpetuated by the influx of new 
hte. else it would, in process of time, come 
to nought. 

Before a distribution of surplus can be de- 
clared, a careful computation must be made 
of the amount thus to be set aside for the 
preservation of the life of the Company, 
which has been done in the present instance 
by Mr. Walter C. Wright, our Actuary, by 
the rule laid down in the Statute of the 
State for the official valuations by the In- 
surance Department of the liabilities of all 
Life Insurance Companies which do busi- 
ness in Massachusetts. A comparison of our 
own sworn figures with those of the Inzur- 
ance Departments shows almost an exact 
unanimity. 

Going back to 1874, a period of twenty 
years, it wilt be found that the surplus dis- 
tributed to the members since that date has 
amounted to $11,577,681, an evidence 
itself of the Company’s prosperity. 

Prof. De Morgan, one of the ablest writers 
on Probabilities, says: ‘‘ I consider the fluc- 
tuations of mortality as very httle to be 
feared, compared with those of the rate of 
interest. It has long beeu matter of obser- 
vation that the phenomena of the natural 
state of man vary but little compared with 
tnose of his social condition. The price of 
provisious swings to and fro like a pendu- 
lum ; the variations of mortulity which fol- 
low its changes, though sensible, bear no 
proportion to the magnitude of their cause. 
Ihe rate of interest hus been balved witbin 
Ube memory of man, and a heavy war might 
double 1t again. ‘That same war, with all 
1ts casualties, direct and indirect, would 
not alter the mortality of the country by 
apy serious amount. If the interest of 
money could be made as stable as the dura- 
tion of human life, Icould then see no ob- 
jection to an immediate and considerable 
reduction of tbe premiums charged. But 
here lies the difficulty: that these tables, 





say, at three and one-half per eent., already 
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involve a rate of interest which the Com. 
pany cannot much exceed, if at all, so that 
the security which the precautions nomi- 
nally made against mortality, really afford- 
ed against fluctuations of interest, is par. 
tially or wholly destroyed, while no safe. 
guard is introduced to supply its place.” 

That the writer of the above is sound in 
his views there can be no doubt, yet hig 
opinion was put upon record years ago— 
more than half a century. 

Forty-four years ago the Directors, in 
their Seventh Annual Report, hazarded the 
remark that ‘“‘a reduction of the common 
rate of interest on loans in this country ig 

uite probable, and it may, at no distant 

ay, be reduced to four per cent. or lower, 
It is obvious that a company which does 
not adopt a rate to cover this contingency 
is in danger of proving insolventin the end, 
for the premiums of members can never be 
increased after they have become such, and 
many of these are lhkely to survive fiom 
thirty to sixty, or even seventy years, after 
becoming members.”’ It was suyyested, as 
long ago as in our report of 1850, that a re- 
duction of the then common rate of interest 
of six per cent. on loans in this country 
was quite probable, and at no distant day 
might be reduced to four per cent. or even 
lower. The wisdom of the remark bas been 
proved when securities bearing a lower 
rate are selling to-day far above par. We 
will suppose that this state of things con- 
tinues; 1t must be evident that there will 
be little or no excess from this source to be 
returned to the members, therefore 1t must 
be eliminated until the premiums of future 
members are computed upon a lower rate 
of interest. It is importart that, in view 
of acontinued low rate of interest, the sub- 
ject of a reduction should be carefally con- 
sidered. 
Jn conclusion it may be said that the 
Company’s financial condition is in every 
way satisfactory. It snares, however, in 
the monetary depression, from which bo 
portion of our couutry isexempt. It must 
take the chances of the present, and at 
least indulge m the hope of vetter days in 
the future. But the privciples upon which 
the institution was founded more than 
half a century ago are for all time, being 
based upon equality amuug the members, 
aud a participation of the advantages of 
the Company, whatever they may be, and 
to see that none shall be beuetited ut the 
expense of the others. The purpose of the 
msuctution may be summed up in these few 
Words ; the common and equat benetitof all 
1ts Members, whicn is to be attained vuly by 
a just rate and apportionment of the rate of 
premium; a fair, discriminating, and vigi- 
sunt exercise of aiscretion in taking risks; 
a discreet economy in expenditures ; aud @ 
judicious management and investment of 
the funds, 

All of which is respectfully submitted by 
the Directors. 


CHARLES U. COTTING, THOMAS SHERWIN, 
WARKEN SAWYEK, WILLIAM H. WILVER, 
WILLIAM '. HART, NALHANIEL J. RUST, 
WILLIAM C, ENDICOTT, ALFRED T. TURNER, 
ALFRED Db, FUSTEK, BENJ. F. STEVENS. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
POST OFFICE SQUARE, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Scatement of Business for 1894. 


Net Ledger Assets, Jan. 1, 1894............ $22,384,864 52 
RECEIPTS, 
For Premiums..............+ $3,079,506 39 


For Interest, Rents and 


Profits and LOogs..... ....6 1,124,134 14 
$4,205,640 53 
Less Taxes..........ssceeeees ° 56,239 51 4,147,401 08 
$26,532,265 54 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death ClaimS.............+65 $1,446,842 00 
Matured and Discounted 7 
Endowments............++6 244,141 00 
Cancelled and Surrendered 
TES Sy eae 617,373 32 


Distribution of Surplus..... 530,587 65 


Total paid to Policyholders $2,828,943 97 
Amount paid for Commis- 
sions to Agents, Salaries, 
Medical Fees, Advertis- 
ing, Printing, Stationery 
and ail other incidental 
expenses at the Home Of- 
fice and at Agencies...... ; 
Amount paid for Accrued 
Interest on Investments 
purchased during whe 


543,701 87 


Ei RA ik Se i A 5,012 99 7 3,877,668 33 
Net Ledger Assets, Dec. 31, 1994 ........++ $23,104,607 21 
Market value of securities 
$678,219 64 


over Ledger Cost 
Interest and Rents accrued 
231,042 64 
188,959 22 1,098,221 50 


Gross Assets Dec.31, 1894.24, 252,528 71 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve at Massachusetts 
Standard 4 percent ...... $22,032,126 35 

Balance of Distributions 
116,002 59 


69,271 00 ‘22,217,300 4 
$2,035,428.77 


h and Enuowment 
Claims approved.......... 


Every Policy has indorsed thereon the cash 
render aud paid-up iusurance values to wh vente 
insured is entitied by the Massacnusects suate at 
LIFE RACK ENDOWMENT Policies are ratte 
the old life rave premtum—ANNUAL CASH 
butions ace are paid upou ALL Policies. 


Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent oa 
application to the Company’s othece. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice President. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
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FIFTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


OF THE 


WY OPK Lil Lnsurance Company, 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, New York City. 


DECEMBER S3ist, 1894, 





x 
ASSETS. 

Bonds ($99,850,644.50) and Stocks ($3,854.664.17) owned s . i $103,705,308 67 
Bonds and “ae first liens. rn i P * . a 26,349,724 84 
Real Estate ° - ‘ 14,675,478 98 

Net Premiums in course ‘ot collection ( Reserve on these Policies, 
$14,000,000) ° ° . e e ° ° 5,571,397 74 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies ; ‘ P 5,492,422 69 

Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in Lia- 
bilities, $8,500,000). . ‘ ; ‘ ° 4,281,852 93 
Interest and Rents accrued . ‘ 1,405,663 08 
Loans on Collaterals (Market Value of Securities, $750, 157, 00) ‘ ; 579,922 00 
Total Assets. . -2. «© «© «© «© -« $162,011,770 93 

LIABILITIES. 

Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department. $138,620,188 00 
Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company . . 1,000,000 00 
Claims in process of adjustment, Annuities and Endowments not presented. 1,550,382 62 
Real Estate Sinking Fund, created by Company in 1894 Ne oe ° 200,000 00 
Premiums Paid in Advance. ' ; ‘ ‘ - ‘* 157,415 68 
Unpaid Dividends not claimed . . . : . . 147,437 07 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments , ‘ 87,039 83 





Total Liabilities. ° " §141,762,463 20 
Total Surplus to Policy Holders one Certificate 
20,249,307 73 


New York State Insurance Department) . 
$162,01 1,770 93 


Total. . . e ° 
$7,149,016 42 





INCOME—1(894. 
New Premiums (including Annuities, $871,721.23) ‘ 








Renewal Premiums. RK . - ; ° e ° ° 22,262,369 90 

Interest, Rents, etc. - - - ‘. ‘ ° : ‘ 7,071,927 21 

Total Income. . ° ° ° . $36,483.33 13 53 
DISBURSEMENTS— 1894. 

Death-Claims 5 . : . . : ; « $8,228,608 51 

Endowments P ‘ ° ° 1,418,082 88 

Dividends and other payments to Policy Holders F < 6,018,311 67 


All other payments—Commissions, Taxes, Salaries, Medical Fees and 


Advertising . ‘ ° ° F ° 8,474,426 50 
Total Disbursements. . . - $24,139,429 56 
ixcess of Income : ° ° . A ° 12,343,883 97 

Total. e ‘ ° ° ° ~ $36,183, 313 53 





(POLICY ACCOUNT EXCLUDINC ANNUITIES.) 
NEW BUSINESS. 


Policies, Amount. 

Applied for in 1894 “ ° ° 93,097 $231,864,722 

Declined and remaining suspended (388) Dee. sist f ‘i ° A173 773 31,778 3.474 

Issued. : ‘ . 61 B24 $200, 086,248 

Instalment policies are only included at the amounts payable immediatly at death, or 
end of Endowment period. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Policies. Amount. 

In Force December 31st, 1894 . s ‘ ° ° ‘ 277,600 $812,294, 160 

In Force December 31st 1893, . A - 253.876 779,156,678 

Gain in 1804, ; : ; ’ . ~ 28,724 ~ $34, 137,482 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


ALBANY, Jan. 17th, 1895. 

» JAMES F, PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
thatthe NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the CITY OF NEW YORK, in the STATE 
of NEW YORK, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I further certify that, in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four of the insurance 
law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 
Slst day of December, 1894, to be valued as per the Combined Experience TABLE of MORTALITY, at FOUR 
PER CEN. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 3lst day of December, 1804, to be 


$138,620, 188.00. 


I further certify that, from its Annual Statement for December &lst, 1894, filed in this Department, the 
NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 


$20,249,307.73, 
$ 162,01 1,770.93, 


a cting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($138,620, 188.00) as calculated by this Department, and all other 
wlabilities. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my Official seal to be 
affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 


[L. 8.] JAMES F. PIERCE, 


Superintendent ef Insurance, 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


WHY BUSINESS MEN INSURE. 


BECAUSE OTHERS INSURE. 


ALL men are led and influenced by the 
force of example. If John Wanamaker, 
Ex Postmaster-General of the United 
States of America, and one of its most suc- 
cessful business men, deems it wise to 
carry $1,550,000 of Life Insurance; if 
Clement Studebaker, of South Bend, Ind., 
as one of many other sagacious men, thinks 
itasafeguard to beinsured for $200,000 ; if 
Albert A. Pope, of Boston, the great bicycle 
manufacturer, as another example of a 
clear-headed business man, thinks it safer 
to carry $255,000, or if J. R. Whipple, the 
well-known proprietor of Young’s Hotel 
and Parker House, Boston, carries over 
$500,000, should not such examples of the 
immense importance of Life Insurance as 
a business necessity exert a marked ipflu- 
ence upon the conduct of the other enter- 
prising mercantile men of this country ? 





BECAUSE IT COMMENDS ITSELF. 


Life insurance as offered by The Mutual 
Life,of New York,commends itself toevery 
prudent and intelligent man of business, 
The kind of insurance which it places to 
the credit of every successful applicant 
furnishes the best possible results at so low 
a net cost to the assured as to make its 
contracts the cheapest in the world, while 
its enormous assets of nearly $190,000,- 
000.00, as a guaranty of every risk, makes 
it also the safest to insure in. Every dol 
lar of its assets belongs, first, last and all 
the time, toitsinsured. It deservedly holds 
a foremost place among the great financial 
institutions of the world, and it offers ad- 
vantages under all its policy contracts un- 
equaled by any other company of its kind. 


BECAUSE IT SAVES CAPITAL, 


Thousands of business men in America 
to day have all their capital embarked in 
their business, and they must keep it intact 
and active if the business venture is to be 
successful. If the head of the firm or 
either one of the partners is removed by 
death, a forced winding up of the business 
may result most disastrously to all con- 
cerned. Unexpected and forced settle- 
ments combined with shrinkage in values 
of merchandise and securities would have 
wrought ruin to many prosperous business 
concerns now in existence, unless prevent- 
ed by timely insurance contracts in the 
Mutual Life, The promptly paid policy of 
The Great Company has often resulted ina 
business left intact and prosperous, to be 
successfully carried on for the benefit of 
survivors, and families suddenly deprived 
of support and protection have been placed 
above the fear of want and suffering. 

BECAUSE IT MEANS SAFETY. 

To the thoughtful business man Life In- 
surance should even take precedence of 
Fire Insurance as a measure of safety. 
Fire may never destroy the house or the 
store, but death is inevitable and must 
eventually destroy the life. If stock and 
buildings are burned, the insurance money 
may serve to replace them; but a life termi- 
nated, however much insured, cannot be 
restored by the payment of the claim, since 
no adequate money can be placed on a hu- 
man life. Life insurance does not attempt 
this, but the producing power of the life, 
the energy and force of character which 
created and developed the business in 
which it was engaged, or the home it sup- 
ported, may be compensated for in some 
degree by insurance money promptly paid. 


BECAUSE IT PROTECTS. 

Life Insurance is like the wall of a great 
city—it protects on every hand. A busi- 
ness man may have stocks and bonds and 
real estate ; his death may make it imper- 
ative that these be realized on; but the 
‘*bears” may, for the moment, rule on 
’Change, and the real estate markets be at 
the lowest point. When the neccessary 
settlement sale is made and the estate 
stands to be aserious loser, a ‘‘ Mutual Life 
Policy” will protect the bonds and real 
estate, and secure the heirs in the con- 
tinued benefit of those sources of revenue, 
A policy of Life Insurance with the ready 
cash it provides has often saved large es- 
tates from sacrifice and ruin by avoiding 
the immediate necessity for selling real or 





‘personal assets on a falling market.— Adv, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 





New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 

The Trustees, in conformity with the, charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 18%: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1894, to 3st December, 1#94......... $2,760,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 
GOMMNET: TE devccccccccgecesescccceccecesc 1,106,515 77 


Total marine premiums...... ........ $3,867,436 39 


Premiums marked off from ist January, oe 
1804, to 3ist December, 1894................ $2,840,284 98 
Losses paid during the same 
NON idccncccccccts cecevecscs $1,411,292 89 
Returns of Premiums oe 
and Expenses........ $624,154 64 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claimsdue the Company 
Cmtdenated Ab.ce. c-ccccccccccccccceseccccece 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
Cash In Bank...ccccccccccscccce.cocsscccccece 184,238 44 
Amount....... Cbdb000ed covseccccecosseees $11,340,731 88 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18/0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net carned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order ofthe Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHA D. LEVERICH 

A. A. RAVE EI WARD FLOYD. JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MA 

JAMES LOW, LAWRENCE TORNURE, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, Yeu peor Ly BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, Teaac BELL, 

HORACE GRA AY, tru AGOSTINI 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, VERNON H, BROWN, 
HENRY E.HAWLEY, ‘CHRISTI’N pe THOMSEN, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLISS, VERETT FRAZAR, 
JOHN L. RIKER, WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
C. A. HAND, GEORGE W QUINTARD, 
JOHN D, HEWLETT. PAUL L. THEBAUD 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN B. WOC DWARD, 
N. DENTON SMITH GEORGE COPPELL, 


J, D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H, MOORE, Vice Pres’t, 
A.A. RAVEN, 24 Vice Pres’t. 
1850. 1895. 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

This old and reliable C om pany now has the experi- 
ba of forty-five years of pene tical Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that the sine qua non of success 
is the adoption of good plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit of a liberal policy towards both ite Insured 
and its Agents. These essentialsi t possesses in an 
eminent degree, but. Pe my my tempered by that 
conservatism which is the best possible safeguard of 
the policy-holder. Its contracts are incontestable 
after two years. They are non-forfeiting, providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, atthe option of the policy-holder. It gives 
ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. Its 
course during the _= forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 








Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the — 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New Yor . 


OFFICERS: 


GEORGE H. BURFORD aasaeceniin President. 
ae TP) rrr Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT.............. Assistant Secretary. 
po A aa Actuary. 
ARTHUR O, PERRY.....ccccccccccevsescevceces Cashier. 
JOHN P. MUNN........cceeeeeeeeeee+Medical Director, 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
a. ¥ Prest. Chem. Nat. Bonk. 





Conti —e 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from statement made January Ist, 1896, 


Cash Capital................0006- $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance tua 

SOs BB idic cecncnvcccescescose . 3,943,639 46 
NOt Surplus... ...ccccccccceceeee 1,811,249 26 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,511,269 26 
Groans ABMets.............ceeeeeee 6,754,908 72 





SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A. HOLMAN,’ { Secretaries, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 





C,H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, 8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.8S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 821 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal, 





RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
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Old and Young. 


WINTER WARMS HIS FREEZING 
HAND. 


BY G, E. THEODORE ROBERTS. 


WINTER warms his freezing hand, 
Bends his head and leans low down, 
Where the sunset fires the land 
Just bebind the hills and town. 


Winter melts his freezing heart, 
What time the screamipg geese 
wing, 
And the willow-blossoms start 
Up and down the creeks of spring. 


Once I warmed this heart of mine 
By the light of her sweet.eyes— 
Firing my horizon line— 
Firing all these winter skies, 


And in dreams I scent the Spring ; 
Dreaming still, she beckons me, 
And with wild birds we take wing 

Down the creeks of mystery. 


Down, where willow blossoms blow ; 
Dreaming thus, I kiss her cheek ; 
Waking, I can see the snow 
Lying cold above the creek. 
FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK. 


CINDERELLA'S SLIPPER. 





BY POLLY KING, 

THE first going away from home is a 
tremendous event in a girl’s life; and 
Marion Leslie’s existence had been so nar- 
rowly bounded by the half-asleep Southern 
town where her father liad his parish that 
when she realized that she was really 
going away from home, thatshe was going 
to see New York and take part in the 
wonderful city life, it seemed to her as 
momentous a step as going to India or the 
Antipodes. 

There was a large family of children 
packed into the low rooms of the rectory, 
and Marion, as the eldest, had had her 
hands always too full to give much 
thought to dreams, If now and then she 
had longed to see a little more of the world 
there was always some little brother to be 
amused or some mending to do, and with 
her hands occupied her thoughts would 
soon come back to a normal channel, 

Mrs. Leslie, who was a Northern wom- 
an, had kept in touch with several of the 
friends of her girlhood by monthly letters, 
the answers to which were one of the 
events of the quiet rectory life. Perhaps 
the most delightful of these correspond- 
ents was a Mrs. Harkness,a woman who 
had married a rich New York merchant, 
and who had a daughter about Marion’s 
own age. Her letters were looked for- 
ward to; and you can fancy the excite- 
ment that reigned in Marion’s mind when 
her mother told her that Mrs, Harkness 
had written for her to come to New York 
and pay a two months’ visit. 

Marion’s first feeling was too tumultuous 
to be described ; her second was that she 
must not think of going, that the expense 
of the journey was far too great, and that 
she could not leave her muther with the 
care of all the children. Mrs. Leslie, how- 
ever, soon showed her that this feeling 
was a very wrong one, rising from over- 
conscientiousness; and the rectory wassoon 
ina great whirl of cutting, sewing and 
planning for Marion’s modest wardrobe. 
Everything was finally finished, neat half- 
dozens of white garments, a tailor-made 
dress, some pretty morning frocks, and, 
best of all, one evening dress—the pale 
pink silk in which Mrs. Leslie had been 
married years before, and which she had 
put away lovingly, thinking to keep it to 
show her children and her grandchildren. 
She felt that Marion must have an evening 
dress, and she brought out the wedding 
dress and spoke of refashioning it so 
calmly that Marion could only guess at 
the sacrifice that her mother was making 
for her. There was an abundance of silk 
in the full, old-fashioned skirt to make a 
very modish gown according to modern 
styles, and, with the aid of the fashion 
papers, which occasionally found their way 
to the rectory, they made a very charm- 
ing evening gown; very simple it is true, 
but it fitted well and hung well, and the 
bertha of old lace about the shoulders 
would have carried off a much worse 
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gown and adorned a muci plainer face 
than Marion’s. 

Mrs, Leslie was more worried about the 
details of Marion’s toilet than her daugh- 
ter who was yet in ignorance of the enor- 
mous value of shoes, gloves, handker- 
chiefs and fans in a well-dressed woman’s 
outfit, One of the family treasures was a 
little ivory fan, painted @ la Watteau, 
which had belonged to some long dead 
Southern beauty. This priceless treasure 
was added to the girl’s g¢ant collection of 
adornings. The question of a pair of 
evening slippers seemed to be the only one 
which it was impossible to solve adequate- 
ly. Thére was a pair of beautiful little 
bronze slippers in a shop in the town, but 
they were five dollars, and the rector’s 
narrow purse had been stretched to the 
furthest extent ; it seemed as tho Marion’s 
journey would have to be given up, when 
an idea struck the girl’s mind; she said 
nothing to any one for fear of being unable 
to carry out her plan. Every spare mo- 
ment she could get she would run off 
to her room and work away at a myasteri- 
ous something which was wrapped care- 
fully in a white towel; after many dis- 
couragements and failures she finally ap- 
peared before her mother holding in her 
hand the daintiest pair of little pink silk 
shoes ; she had taken an old pair of slip- 
pers, and had covered them with scraps 
of silk like her dress; the toes were orna- 
mented with big pink bows and a pair of 
old paste buckles. In fact, they were as 
pretty and dainty a pair of shoes as a girl 
could desire; and if they did show on close 
inspection traces of their home manufac- 
ture—as Marion and her mother agreed— 
who was going to inspect them? 

We will pass over Marion’s arrival in 
New York and the warm welcome which 
Mrs, Harkness gave her. Marion was too 
well-bred to feel out of place in the beau- 
tiful city house, altho there was much 
that excited her admiration and surprise. 
In a few days she felt thoroughly at home, 
and she seemed to have so many thoughts 
and tastes in common with Mary Hark- 
ness, that the two girls bid fair to estab- 
lish a friendship which would rival their 
mothers’, 

The dictator of New York Society was 
once heard to say that if a girl was suffi- 
ciently beautiful and had the proper 
people to introduce her, she might go 
triumphantly through the season, an 
acknowledged belle, tho she had not a 
penny of her own and but one evening 
gown to her back ; and he cited in support 
of his theory several notable ladiez, now 
millionairesses and members of titled 
English families, who in their girlhood’s 
days could highten their charms with 
little more than the one black lace dress of 
genteel poverty. 

Marion’s rich, statuesque beauty, her 
freshness and her perfect simplicity, 
made her a favorite at once; and altho 
her appearance at the Horse Show was 
scarcely greeted by that storm of applause 
with which the popular novelist is wont 
to announce the appearance of his heroine 
asa reigning beauty, she did not pass un- 
noticed. As the winter festivities ad- 
vanced, Marion felt that she was living in 
a perfect whirl of gayety, and the rectory 
at home was kept on the qui vive of ex- 
citement over long letters concernjng her 
wonderful doings. Yet to many a New 
York girl Mary and Marion would have 
scarcely been going out at all; for Mrs. 
Harkness was a judicious woman, and 
would not allow them to undertake six or 
seven engagements, as so many girls do 
all through the winter. Then there were 
district visiting and sewing classes and 
other things to be done during the morn- 
ing, so that Marion in many ways was 
quite as busy with doing for others as tho 
she were still at home. 

When her visit was about half over, 
Mrs. Harkness’s only son Jack came back 
from a trip abroad. Altho never much 
of a society man he did not seem averse 
to sharing the girls’ pleasures. The night 
of the first Patriarch’s ball came, to both of 
the girls an important event, as being their 
first ball. Mrs. Harkness, with ready 
kindness, was anxious to provide Marion 
with a beautiful new toilet as handsome 
as her own daughter's; but it had been 
Mrs, Leslie's one stipulation that Marion 
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should accept nothing more than the love 
and kindness that made her visit so de- 
lightful. 

There was a pang, such a pang in 
Marion’s heart when she saw Mary’s 
beautiful tulle dress; her own silk seem- 
ed old and shabby, and the little pink 
shoes she had been so proud of at 
home seemed shapeless and ugly beside 
the tiny white ones that her friend wore. 
She stifled her covetous longings very 
quickly, however, and took herself well to 
task for finding one thing amiss when she 
had so much; and by the time they reached 
Sherry’s she had quite forgotten all her 
bad feelings, and her face was bright 
with anticipation of the pleasure before 
her. 

When the Harkness party entered the 
ballroom Marion was observed from every 
side; there were plenty of tulle dresses and 
plenty of pretty girls there, but Marion’s 
beauty was of such a remarkable style 
and was so hightened by the rich simplic- 
ity of her gown that she soon found her- 
self surrounded by a court of admirers, 
and, indeed, had the greatest difficulty in 
saving the two dances which she had 
promieed Jack Harkness. 

How late it was in the morning before 
they returned home I will not say—city 
people keep very strange hours; and 
Marion was terribly shocked to find how 
late—or shall I say, how early—it was. 
It took her some time to get over her ex- 
citement sufficiently to go to sleep, and it 
seemed as tho she had scarcely closed her 
eyes when she awoke to find the sunshine 
streaming into her room and Mrs, Hark- 
ness standing beside her bed. She folded 
Marion tenderly in her motherly arms ; 
there was something so gentle in her 
voice that the girl felt at once that some- 
thing was wrong. 

We will draw a veil over the next few 
minutes—the saddest and most terrible of 
the girl’s life. A telegram had come the 
evening before while they were at the 
ball, and had lain unnoticed on the table 
until the morning—Mr. Leslie had had a 
shock of paralysis. Everything that 
kindness could do was done to hasten 
Marion’s departure for home, and to save 
her every anxiety and strain. She 
scarcely remembered her parting with 
her kind friends—home, home, home, 
was her one thought, that she might 
reach there in time to be with her 
mother before the end came, if such 
should be the termination of her father’s 
sickness. 

Her prayers were heard; Mr. Leslie 
lingered for several days, and Marion was 
the stay and prop of the afflicted family. 
When the last sad rites were over, she 
took entire charge of the little brothers 
and sisters, that her mother might have 
rest to recover herself, What was to be- 
come of the family she could not see. Of 
course the rectory passed into other hands, 
and Mr. Leslie’s life insurance would 
barely put bread into their mouths. 
Marion felt that she must go out in the 
world and work, and she was too sensible 
not to know that in these days of skilled 
female labor it would be difficult for 
her to get any employment. She wrote 
to Mrs. Harkness and awaited her answer 
impatiently. The Northern mail came 
in, there was no letter for her; she won- 
dered if: even those kind friends had for- 
gotten her. The day was rainy and 
dreary. If her hands had not been so full 
she would have lost courage ; but all the 
children had to be kept in the house, and 
with an aching heart she had to devise 
some means to keep them quiet and con- 
tent. The children were tinally happily 
settled in the attic at a wonderful new 
game which Marion had invented on the 
spur of the moment. She was seated in 
the midst of the noisy group, when she 
heard the front doorbell ring. She went 
down just as she was, carrying her little 
two-year-old brother, who had fallen 
asleep, in her arms, 

Jack Harkness came toward her as she 
entered the bare, low parlor. He had 
seen her last with the radiant beauty of a 
belle, glowing in the excitement of her 
first ball ; now she was wan and hollow- 
eyed, her shabby black gown intensified 
her pallor, she stooped under the weight 
of the heavy child; and yet to him she 
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was many, many times more beautify] 
than she had ever seemed before, 

‘“*T have come to answer Mother’s let- 
ter,” he said. 


Months after, when Marion was again 
in New York, not this time as a guest, 
but as the young mistress of the beautiful 
home that Jack Harkness had prepared 
for her, she was very much surprised to 
find, tucked in among her husband’s col- 
lars and neckties, a pink silk shoe. She 
looked at it—surely it was one of the shoeg 
that she had worn at the Patriarch’s ball, 
that she had made with her own hands to 
match her dress. Her husband entered 
the room; she held it out to him inquir- 
ingly. 

“TI stole it, dear,” he said. ‘Like Cin. 
derella, you flew away suddenly and left 
one of your shoes behind you.” 

‘** And the Prince found it,” she said. 

‘No, I stole it. They were lying on 
Mary’s table, and I happened to pick it 
up, thinking that they were hers; then I 
noticed the little stitches and how neatly 
the lining was pasted in; it seemed mar. 
velous to me that a girl should be able to 
make such a thing herself ; for of course 
I knew you had made them yourself—no 
one else could possibly be so clever; and 
I just put one of them in my pocket. Of 
course I’d been dreadfully in love with 
you from the very, very first, but I'd 
never quite realized what it was until 
then; and then I knew that if I went 
all over the world and saw all the most 
beautiful and wonderful women, there 
would be only one woman in the world 
for me—the one that that little shoe 
fitted.” 

New York City. 


A SAVED MAN. 


BY FREDRICA L. BALLARD, 





THERE was a land breeze. The crowd 
of pleasure-seekers were dull and listless, 
The fakirs along the board walk lacked 
their usual enterprise. Every one sought 
the shade and longed for a breath of sea 
air. Wheel chairs were in demand. The 
occupant of one, a young woman, looked 
up from the book she was reading to bow 
pleasantly to a young man who passed 
her, walking slowly and leaning heavily 
upon his cane. 

He bore the evident marks of recent 
illness. His clothes hung loosely from his 
shoulders, and his eyes looked ofit upon 
the world as at something forgotten or 
unfamiliar. 

It was the old story of brains and am- 
bition without accompanying physique; 
of hard work on a city daily, late hours, 
cheap lodging, poor fare and almost no 
congenial society ; then success—quick, 
sudden success—and with it social recog- 
nition because of the book he had written; 
then the effort to add social duties to the 
already overfull days without lessening 
the mental work. 

It had all ended in a long illness, from 
which he had barely recovered. He had 
come from the close, noisy street in which 
he boarded, and from the plaintive re- 
marks of his too well-meaning landlady, 
to this summer resort of fashion, and the 
tawdry show that always follows after, for 
recuperation. 

He was too weak yet to look at the 
world in a healthy light. Everything he 
saw or thought was tiaged with a morbid 
sensitiveness. 

This morning, as he was taking his pre- 
scribed stroll—as one might take a dose of 
medicine to have it over—he had been 
wondering if it had been worth while, this 
struggle for life? What had he tolive 
for? Nature had shown him he must 
choose between health and success. They 
could not come together in his case, and, 
strange as it may seem, he at first could 
not bear to part with either, and then 
thought it were better to let both go than 
have one without the other. 

He had not walked far, but his weak- 
ness compelled him to find a seat on the 
pier, where he could look out over the 
ocean and watch the passing crowd a8 80 
onlooker at life. He took a newspaper 
from his pocket. It was several days old, 
and had been sent him by a friend, who 
had also marked in it a very flattering f 

view of bis book, 
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¢¢]f Mitchel had found a reviewer who 
jumped on me with both feet,” reflected 
the Invalid, ‘‘he would never have sent 
the review to me, even if it had been just. 
He would have had sone squeamish fears 
of wounding my feelings. As he is one 
of the men who term themselves my 
‘friends,’ he would have tried to avoid 
that. Well, it is an old fashion, and may 
be allright. For my own part, I would 
feel it meant more if he had sent me some 
scathing criticism of my book, tipped with 
steel and warranted to hurt, and had 
written to me: ‘Old fellow, this is what 
some one thinks of your book. It may be 
true, but I want you for my friend all the 
same.’ Now that would be something 
like. I would feel then there was some 
use in living; but this!” and he crumpled 
the paper in his hand—‘ this is just so 
much foolish flattery ; and I doubt if this 
idiot of a reviewer ever read the book. 

“When I get well,from being stroked 
the right way, and go back to the office 
to write second class editorials, which 
people will read because I wrote the other 
thing, will life look worth living ? i 

‘“‘One thing I know. Life is largely 
what we choose to make it. It is to the 
people who believe, the blessings come. I 
am afraid I can’t believe. I make life 
sordid and narrow by being so. I sit at 
my desk by day, or toss on my sleepless 
bed at night, and long for real friends, 
and yet 1 do not make myself worthy of 
friendship. 

‘* What if I were to turn about and be- 
gin over again? What if I were to say to 
myself, Life and I are going to take each 
other for better rather than worse, I am 
going to live in such a way as to benefit 
others, while it benefits me too, To be 
sure I have always laughed at the idea of 
a man’s turning his back on his old self, 
and suddenly identifying himself with a 
new life ; but maybe itis the only way. 
Even then old follies will cling closely, 
and the change wil] be gradual, after all. 

“Suppose I should try to make a suc- 
cess of my life rather than of my profes- 
sion. It would not so much matter if 
when people said, ‘That is a successful 
man,’ whether they added, ‘and a suc- 
cessful journalist, too.’ 

“* After all, one hasn’t time to be selfish, 
and no man ever had time to finish selfish- 
ness in this world, If I have lost all per- 
sonal interest in life, at least I might try 
to feel some interest in the lives of others. 
Not that I ever could turn prig, or philan- 
thropist, that’s not in my line ; but | might 
go on doing just about what I have done, 
only from a different standpoint. 

“Tvs not so much what a man does, 
after all, as the way and spirit in which 
he does it.” 

By this time the surf was crowded with 
bathers. The pier was quite deserted. 
The Invalid leaned upon the railing and 
looked down upon the merry bathers. He 
forgot that it was time for the prescribed 
tonic that was to be taken between break- 
fast and dinner, and he felt his increasing 
exhaustion without ascribing it to any 
definite cause, 

He watched the water for a long time; 
he did not know he saw anything, for he 
was planning his future life that was to 
be so much the same outwardly as it 
appeared to his friends, yet so different 
inwardly as it concerned himself. 

“T feel,” he said, slowly, to himself, ‘‘ as 
if by to-morrow morning I might be quite 
well, It isa strange sensation.” 

The tide was going out. Most of the 

bathers had gone; not a half-dozen re- 
mained. 
Still the Invalid sat musing upon the 
Joy of strength to be regained in the 
hear future. He felt apart from all the 
world, when a sudden cry ‘ Help, help; 
in God’s name, help!” broke upon him sud- 
denly. A bather had ventured too far 
out and fallen into a hole left by the last 
high tide. He was so near the shore, yet 
in such great danger. 

At a glance the Invalid saw it all. He 
did not wait to see if any other help was 
near, Without any plan of rescue he tore 
off his coat and dropped from the pier to 
the water beneath. 

He knew how to take care of himself in 
the water ; his difficulty lay in his own 
lack of strength, and the rapid loss of 
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consciousness on the part of the other 
man. 

However, by a concentration of what 
strength he possessed he held his compan- 
ion’s head above water for what seemed 
an interminable time. He knew a boat 
was approaching, and if he could keep up 
until that came all would be well. 

He thought himself back on his sick 
bed ; he struggled to remember whether 
he were at his old home in the West, or in 
his office in the Eastern city ; all his life 
pictured itself before him for an instant, 
and then oblivion. 

When the men were drawn into the 
boat one breathed, the other was plainly 
past all hope of life. Brandy, rubbing, 
everything was tried, but without avail. 

‘*He was a brave ’un, he was,” one of 
the life guards said huskily. ‘* Why it 
must have tuok a power of grit to jump 
off that pier. He saved the chap’s life 
but he lost his own, which likely was the 
best worth saving of the two.” 

Three hours later the pier was crowded 
with people, and the band was playing a 
popular air. 

The Invalid’s consciousness came to him 
when he was in a place whose only char- 
acteristic seemed room, infinite roominess 
and space. 

‘It must be eternity,” he thought. 
Then he turned to the one beside him, 
an Angel, as he guessed, and asked ;: ‘“‘ The 
other fellow ?” 

**You saved him,’ made answer the 
Angel, with a smile that was peace. 

** And now he will have all my chances 
in the world ; he will win the fame that 
might have been mine; he will have the 
love of the woman who might have loved 
me; he will feel the joy I might have 
felt. It is hard to know another will be 
achieving my successes. He will haveall 
the happiness that might have been 
mine.” 

‘* He will,” said the Angel. Then it 
seemed as if the Angel’s presence con- 
strained him to say : 

‘“*But he will have all the sorrow I 
might have had, all the losses and disap- 
pointments.” 

‘* Those, too, he will have,” said the An- 
gel. 

“Itis strange, strange, and yet I would 
do as I have done, if it were to do over 
again. Ifeel sure I would. He will have 
all my joys, and my sorrows, too. I 
would not change. It is strange, and just 
as I was going to live a new and nobler 
life. Still I might have failed ; now there 
can be no failure. Perhaps it was he who 
saved me, after all.” 

‘* Perhaps,” made answer the Angel, 
with asmile that was peace, 
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TO A SWEET LITTLE GIRL. 
BY THE LATE JAMES G, BURNETT. 


No other little girl I know 
Is half so sweet as you. 

I think, when you were made, they used 
The sweetening up for two. 














And since you are just twice as sweet, 
Why, then, you know, you should 
Be better than most little girls, 
And really twice as good. 





TWO BIRTHDAYS. 


BY KATHARINE B, FOOT, 


THE first one to be written of was Faith 
Cory’s own, and her twelfth; and the 
other belonged to some one else. But 
neither of them did she ever forget all her 
life long, and she lived to be a very old 
woman. That twelfth birthday of hers 
fell on a twenty-ninth of August, exactly 
one hundred and seventeen years ago last 
August of 1894. Faith lived in a big house 
that stood near to the great main road 
from Newport to Howland’s Ferry, and 
about halfway between the two. In that 
second year of the war of Revolution, all 
the people on the beautiful island of Rhode 
Island had become used to the sound of 
constant firing, and more or less to fight- 
ing, altho it had not been exactly among 
them—that is their houses, but always 
near, either in the country or in the har- 
bor. They also were used to the presence 
of the hated British, both officers and men. 
Faith’s father was a doctor of great skill 
and wide renown, and before the war he 
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had been a rich man; for he not only had 
a large medical practice, but a fine and 
fertile farm and many head of cattle and 
sheep; but the British had stolen and 
slaughtered the sheep and cattle, and 
stolen and ridden or driven to death 
his fine horses, trampled and ruin- 
ed his crops; and that day found 
him with but one old horse, that he 
used to ride when he paid his visits, 
and one cow that he had managed 
to save that his eight children might have 
milk to drink. He was an ardent patriot, 
and for that reason he had been especially 
harassed by the enemy all about him. 
Officers and soldiers had been quartered 
upon him ; and he had only stayed in his 
home, and borne abuse and insults and 
theft because he felt it to be the only way 
to keep any of his property from the hands 
of theenemy. Neighbors who had fled 
to Tiverton, just opposite to them across 
the river, or rather the arm of the bay, 
had been able to carry very little property 
with them, and in several instances their 
houses and barns had been burned to the 
ground when it happened that the British 
did not want to live in them. Their live 
stock was often either barbarously killed, 
or even more barbarously left to suffer. 

On that hot August morning they had 
heard firing from the very earliest dawn, 
and it seemed to be nearer and sharper 
than ever before. No one knew exactly 
what was going on, but there had been 
whispers among the patriots of an attack 
by General Sullivan of the American 
Army upon the defenses thrown up by 
the British around the town of Newport ; 
for they had held it for two years. Tae offi- 
cers and soldiers, who had been quartered 
upon them, had suddenly left a week be- 
fore, and the Cory family were happy 
enough to see them go. So, in spite of 
all the troubles about them Faith stepped 
briskly about the kitchen helping old 
Aunt Sylvy—the old black woman, long a 
faithful slave to them—to wash and wipe 
the breakfast dishes, which she always 
liked to do for a reason you shall hear. 

The kitchen was a long, low room, with 
windows on two sides, a door on the south 
side which opened on to a big, square 
porch ; an immense fireplace nearly tilled 
one end, except a door into a shed and 
doors in the other end, led into the house 
or down cellar. 

A big dresser was built up between the 
windows under the north side, and on it 
was ranged the china that Faith loved 
better than any possession that the fam- 
ily owned—her great-great-grandmother’s 
china. Some of it was old Delft, and 
some was old blue Chinese; and then there 
a great deal of English china, with pic- 
tures of castles and cottages, ships and 
boats, landscapes and cattle. Some had 
flowers around the edges, and some had 
plain borders of a deep dark blue. Faith 
could never tell which kind she liked the 
best; butindeed it was a question of ‘‘lov- 
ing” them with Faith, and not “ liking,” 
at all. She often stood and looked at them 
as they stood ranged on the dresser, with 
the bright pewter platters and plates and 
mugs set in among them. In those far- 
away days there were very few pretty 
things, even in the houses of the well-to- 
do—a sampler or two perhaps, sometimes 
a bunch of peacock feathers, and that was 
all, So the blue china was the one bitof 
color in the house, and Faith, with the 
artist soul that she was utterly uncon- 
scious of, found it a pleasure even to wash 
the pretty things; and as she stepped 
about putting it in place, she backed off 
now and then to look at it with her head 
on one side, when suddenly there was a 
musket shot very near by; and with a lit- 
tle startled scream she ran to the window. 
Her mother came out of her room with 
the little new baby in her arms, looking 
frightened; and the old black woman 
sank down on the-settle and, with her 
apron over her head by way of protection, 
began to sob and moan and wring her 
hands. 

‘‘ That was very near,” said Faith ; ‘‘oh, 
where are the children and Father and 
the boys?” She flung down her towel 
and ran out on the porch ; and just as she 
did so a man rushed by her and flung him- 
self gasping and exhausted on the floor, 
He wore an American uniform ; and Mrs, 
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Cory cried : ‘‘ Get him some water, Faith 
quick ;” and she ran for it to the water 
pail and carried him some in the cocoa- 
nut dipper. 

He drank a little, and then gasped: 
‘* They are driving us back—and the Hes- 
sians are killing everybody to-day ; hide— 
hide down cellar, and take all you can 
with you ; they are coming.” 

The firing was growing nearer and 
more rapid every moment. ‘‘Is this a 
battle?” thought Faith ; and then she ran 
out to find the little children, that ranged 
in age from ten to two, and there were 
five of them. Then besides there were 
Tom, a year older than she was, and the 
little baby. She couli not see them at 
first but called, and she heard their voices 
from behind the barn and went there. 
They were having a tea party with 
“cheeses ” aud burr baskets ; and they were 
very unwilling to be driven and dragged 
into the house, and protested and hung 
back, 

As she was getting the little flock in, 
her father came riding up the lane as fast 
as he could urge old Spot to go; and he 
pulled off his saddlebags as he jumped 
off, and said: ‘‘ That’s right, little daughter, 
get them all in; the army is retreating 
our way, so they say, and I must try to 
save our lives and the horse if 1 can, 
Where is Tom ?” 

“In the south pasture; shall I get the 
conch ?” 

Faith ran a3 she spok> to the shelf in 
the kitchen where the great conch shell 
was always kept, and Dr, Cory blew three 
long, wailing blasts on it—blasts that al- 
ways sounded so mournful to Faith and 
like the sea before a storm—and in what 
was really a few moments, but that seem- 
ed very many more, Tom came into view, 
two lonz pastures away and driving the 
cow before him. 

**Good boy,” said his father; ‘‘he 
knows three calls mean danger. We 
must get the horse and cow into the shed 
and hide them if we can.” 

* Oh, Father,” interrupted Faith, ‘‘ there 
is a soldier in there; he is lying on the 
floor,” and Faith pointed to the kitchen 
door. 

He had recovered strength enough to 
talk when they went in ; and he told Dr, 
Cory how Sullivan’s retreat was almost a 
rout, and that he had been chased by two 
Hessians, and that it was his gun that 
had been fired so very near to the house, 
and that for som: reason they had not 
pursued him up their lane ; possibly be- 
cause a turn in the road had for a mo- 
ment hidden him from their sight. By 
that time there was more firing, and 
straggling parties of American soldiers 
were seen running wildly along the main 
road, which was a little distance from the 
house, 

‘You must all get down cellar just as 
quick as you can,” said Dr. Cory. ‘‘Take 
down some food, all you can find that is 
cooked, and some water; and I will go 
now with Tom and see what we can do, 
and then ‘we will go down too.”’ 

Then there was a hurrying and scurry- 
ing, and Faith ran up and down stairs 
with little chairs and trays of bread and 
whatever else her mother told her to take 
or whatever she thought of taking her- 
self, She had to go up to the front 
room once, which was always kept for 
very state occasions; and, as she opened 
the door and saw all still and quiet as 
usual, and looked out of the win‘iow and 
saw nothing except what she had always 
seen from that window—for just then no 
one passed—she could not believe for 
a moment that they were all in danger of 
being killed, and the house burned at any 
moment; for before her stretched the 
long, front dooryard, and the white Au- 
gust roses bloomed as peacefully as they 
always had. The road ran by, wide and 
dusty, and beyond were more meadows, 
and then the slope to the water with a 
little sloop sailing by, but very slowly, 
for there was but the slightest of breezes. 
All that, however, she saw in one glance, 
and in far less time than it takes to tell 
it; but it made a picture on her brain 
that was there all her life long and abso- 
lutely undimmed. So, too, the tall old 
clock went on ticking by the door that led 
down cellar in the kitchen, and the pen- 
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dulum swung to and fro behind its little 
oval window with the gilt rim round it, 
just as if the minutes were quite the same 
as they had always been, and as if every 
swing of the long rod were not bringing 
the dreaded Hessians nearer, and quite as 
if they were all quiet and at peace instead 
of being frightened almost to death. At 
last all were safely down cellar, with as 
many things to make them comfortable 
as Faith could think of—the baby’s cradle 
and her mother’s rocking chair and the 
little spinning wheel; and all that time 
the firing came nearer and nearer, and 
flying men in greater numbers ran down 
the road. 

As Faith, with her father and Tom, was 
about to go down for the last time—for 
her father kept urging her and telling her 
not to wait—she looked up and saw the 
blue china. 

**Oh, the blue china, I must take that 
down!” she said. 

‘*Nonsense, Faith!” said her father; 
** you can’t do it; all that heavy china !” 

**Oh, but I must, Father,” she said ; 
and she went to the dresser and piled up 
all she could carry. ‘‘Oh, please help, 
Father and Tom! The pretty blue china, 
if they get in they’ll break it all.” 

‘*And kill us, so we won’t ueed any 
china,” thought Dr. Cory, tho he did not 
say so; but he saw how distressed Faith 
was, and with his help and Tom’s the blue 
china was soon all down cellar, and in a 
pile in one corner, and with it wassome of 
the pewter. But while Faith lingered to 
get the rest of the pewter mugs, Dr. Cory 
called : ‘‘ You must come down, Faith,” 
and she knew th@tone, and went. 

She tried to help her mother to quiet 
the frightened children, and after a little 
they were interested and amused enough 
by being down cellar, and on hitherto 
forbidden ground, to begin a new play 
invented on the spur of the moment, 
which they called ‘‘The Yankee’s fort.” 
The cellar had an outside door closely 
shut and barred from the inside, and 
three very small windows, the frames set 
with panes of bull’s-eye glass, very strong 
and thick. 

They barred the door at the head of the 
stairs that led into the kitchen, and Mrs, 
Cory and the children felt quite safe ; but 
Dr. Cory and Tom knew that it was only 
a temporary defense, and Dr. Cory said : 
‘*They won’t take the trouble to get down 
here, if they see people to chase outside 
or plunder to get anywhere. So itis a 
great deal to be just out of sight.” 

The soldier went away down the road, 
and only a few minutes after they went 
down for the lasttime. There wasa great 
noise outside, shrieks and firing, and then 
came sounds of men trampling about over- 
head, then several crashes, and after one 
a strange, whirring noise that lasted for a 
few momentz. ‘‘That’s the clock,” said 
Mrs. Cory. Then came banging and 
shouting at thecellar windows and at both 
doors. Then one bayonet and another 
and then more, were thrust down all the 
windows, for the panes were kicked out, 
and there were fearful yells ; and Tom 
whispered : ‘‘ The Hessians ; I can see their 
uniform.” 

Dr. Cory stood in the middle of the cel- 
lar with his musket loaded in his hands, 
and the horrid threats of the Hessians 
could be heard outside—to kill the Yan- 
kees—when there was acheer, an Ameri- 
can cheer, and firing, and the bayonets 
disappeared, and they looked out and saw 
the men running. 

Some one came to the window and a 
familiar voice said: ‘‘ Anybody there?” 

** Yes,” said Dr. Cory, ‘‘ I am here with 
my family.” 

*“*T’m Sam Church; get off the island, 
Doctor, as soon as it’s dark ; your livesare 
not safe a minute. The Hessians have 
just shot old Mr. Brownell because he 
couldn’t draw water from the well fast 
enough to suit them,” 

‘They'll burn the house if we go.” 

**That’s so,” said Sam, and he poked his 
head into the window ; ‘‘and they’d have 
killed you now if there hadn’t been enough 
of us to scare ‘em off when we came up 
just now.” 

** But how shall I get off ?” 

“T’ll get scows somewhere, and be at 
the old landing after dark ; you'll have to 
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look sharp, Doctor ; they don’t mean to let 
anybody get off the island if they can help 
it. But after dark, across lots, youcan do 
it, I think.” 

‘* The horse and cow?” said the doctor. 

*“‘T’ll try for flat bottoms, so they can 
go,” saidSam, Then he burried off, only 
to return in a moment, calling : ‘‘ Come 
up, Doctor, here’s a poor fellow that wants 
you,” 

The doctor unbarred the door, and Faith 
followed Tom and her father up and out- 
doors. The clock lay on the floor, smash- 
ed, and chairs and tables were overturned ; 
it made Faith turn pale and shudder. At 
the door was a poor man lying ina 
blanket, and terribly wounded in the legs; 
his comrades were trying to carry him to 
safety, for even wounded men were given 
no quarter by the Hessians. He was 
groaning pitifully, and bleeding from his 
dreadful wounds. The doctor could only 
say: ‘‘Get him to the hospital as soon as 
you can in Providence ;” for he saw that 
his wounds were hopeless. But he bound 
them up and gave him water and an opi- 
ate. Allthe men assured Dr. Cory that 
he must fly with his family, and as soon 
as he could, and with all that he could 
carry. ‘For now, that we are driven 
back, nothing will be safe,” they said. 

‘‘Father,” said Faith, when they had 
gone on, “if we go won’t they burn the 
house ?” 

‘*Oh, I suppose so,” said Dr. Cory, with 
agroan. ‘‘We must take what we can 
carry and put it on the horse and’ cow, 
and that is all we shall have;” and he gave 
asad look about him. 

The tears ran down Mrs. Cory’s cheeks. 

** Can’t we take the blue china?” cried 
Faith. 

Even in all their distress Dr. Cory real- 
ly laughed. ‘‘ Why, Faith,” he said, ‘“‘ what 
store you do set by the old china; you 
love it just as well as my good old grand- 
mother did.” 

** Can’t take the blue china?” said Faith, 
with tears in her eyes, ‘‘ then I'll bury it ; 
and if they burn the house down we can 
dig it up again.” 

‘““ Well,” said her father, ‘‘ you can if 
you want to, my daughter ; but I doubt if 
you ever see any more of the blue china, 
Now, wife, we must get some bundles 
together, I think we are safe for a while ; 
Sam says the retreat is going on the west 
road. But when they have driven off all 
our men they’ll come back to finish us all 
up.” 

“Tom,” said Faith, as her father and 
mother turned away, ‘‘ get a shovel quick, 
and I'll take the little fire shovel and help. 
I’ve thought of a place, and it’s most deep 
enough now—the butter hole,” 

‘*Good place,” said Tom. 

So they went to work to deepen the 
butter hole, which was called so because 
Mrs. Cory had packed butter in it in jars 
before the war when they had plenty of 
cattle, and there in the earth it had kept 
sweet and fresh in the great stone jars. 
But for two years it had been empty. It 
was in the corner of the cellar, and in 
the coldest and darkest one, which was 
all the better for hiding purposes. They 
soon had all the china carefully packed 
in it, and as there was still some spare 
room, Faith sent Tom upstairs for the rest 
of the pewter and packed that, too, with 

echina. Then they filled the hole up 
and stamped it down, and Tom dragged 
over the spot some old kegs that happened 
to be down there, and then they ran 
upstairs to help. 

When night came the confusion on the 
island increased ; there was much scat- 
tered firing—and a house was burning 
about a mile from the Cory’s. That sight 
hastened them all, and soon after dark a 
sad little procession started off not know- 
ing where they were going, except off the 
island, if they could get off. If they had 
not known every step of the way they 
could never have got to Howland’s Ferry 
—or, rather, to the old landing; for the 
night was pitch dark, and a storm coming 
up fast. Everywhere there were strag- 

gling British soldiers, and they were only 
too ready to wreak vengeance on the 
Yankees ; for none of them had forgotten 
the capture of Prescott the year before 
from the Overing House, about two miles 
below the Cory’s, and from under the very 





noses of the British ; nor yet the insults of 
the very children, who had pretended to 

cry or made mocking faces whenever they 

met a soldier, for a long time after the 

hated General had been carried off. Mrs. 

Cory, too feeble to walk, rode the horse 

and carried the baby ; and she had some 

bundles also. Dr. Cory carried two of the 

younger children,Tom pushed a handcart, 

Faith and old Aunt Sylvy carried all they 

could, the other children walked, and 

even the cow carried some bedding on her 

back. As she would turn round and 

*‘moo” with amazement at suddenly 

finding herself a beast of burden, they had 
a great deal of trouble and many frights 

because of it. But if she was heard, no 

one paid any attention to it, which was 

very lucky, for, as one of the children 

said, Old Sukey ‘‘ talked” all the way to 

the landing, which they reached through 

lanes and cross-lots. The doctor felt 
much anxiety as to whether they should 
find the scow or not; but he need not 
have feared, for there was Sam and two 
scows all ready for them. He had three 
other young fellows with him to help, 
for the doctor was known and loved, 
far and wide. They were soon sculled 
over to the Tiverton side and were safe ; 

but they had no place to go to. Just as 
they were pushing off from the island 
shore, some soldiers discovered them and 

senta volley after them; but it was so 
dark tat they could not see them at all, 

and so their bullets flew far over their 
heads, very luckily. They were given 

shelter for the night, and that was the end 
of the first birthday. To tel! of the trials 

of the Cory family in the year anda half 
that they had to stay in Tiverton would 
make too long a story. It is enough to 
say that Faith told her grandchildren 
years and years after, that there were but 
few days in all that time that they ever 
had enough to eat, and that they were 
most thankful when they had enough 
Indian-meal dumplings, that Indian 
meal and beans were their mainstay for 
food, and that they seldom had enough 
of either, and never enough of both. On 
one day when faint for want of food—for 
they had so little sometimes that the 
mother would make a corn pone of all the 
meal that she had that day, and then 
divide it equally among them—the 
portion had been a very small one. 
When she went to the neighbors who 
sold them the milk for the baby, she 
was ashamed to ask her for some cold 
dumplings that she saw were to be given 
to the pig and were in a dish on the table ; 
so when the woman’s back was turned 
she took two and carried them home, and 
not until they were eaten did she tell that 
she had stolen them, 

‘*Why, Faith,” said Mrs. Cory, ‘‘to 
steal! how could you?” 

** Well, Mother,” said Faith, ‘‘I didn’t 
want that woman to know we were so 
hungry, and sol took them. I asked her 
for some once, and she said that we had 
better feed our own pig, and that hers 
had got to be fed as well as ours. And 1 
wouldn’t tell her that Father had sold the 
pig for meal for us.” 

‘*Oh, but Faith, it was very wrong to 
steal from the pig even!” said Mrs. Cory ; 
but she couldo’t help laughing. 

‘*T don’t think so at all,” said Faith ; 
‘‘her pig ig as fat as he can be, and we are 
as thin as we can be.” 

“Some day, when we whip the British, 
I'll give her a whole pig and a fat one 
too,” said Tom; ‘‘and then I'll tell her 
Faith stole the pig’s feed.” 

Aud here it may be said, that Tom did 
give the widow Grinnell the best pig 
raised on the farm the year after ; and when 
she was told the whole story she was filled 
with horror to know that the good doc- 
tor’s family had been so often hungry, 
and would only take the pig when Dr. 
Cory told her that Faith would never be 
happy again if she did not. 

Dr. Cory, who was a fine surgeon, went 
into the army and was wounded ; and 
when the island was evacuated by the 
British, the following September, the 
Corys could not go back then, because 
their father and mother were in Provi- 
dence. But as soon as the doctor was 

well enough they started again for their 
home, happy enough. They knew that 
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the house was standing, and that was all 
that they knew, whether it had been pil- 
laged or not they had not heard. When they 
reached the island they let the cow loose, 
knowing that she would go home; and 
when the family reached that home again 
what ascene of destruction it was! The 
cow stood chewing her cud where 
the barn door ought to have been, but 
was not, for there was no barn; it 
had been burned down. It was the 
hardest winter that was ever known in 
Rhode Island, and bitterly cold. The 
house had only stood because Captain 
Brady, of the Royal Artillery, had taken 
a fancy to it, and had used it to live in, 
But for that there would have been no 
house for shelter. Because he had wanted 
some degree of comfort himself there was 
still some furniture left—the best of it; 
but much had disappeared utterly. The 
dresser had been split up, probably for 
firewood, and the floor was chopped by 
axes, and thestone hearth broken in many 
places. But the roof was tight, some of 
the windows were whole; and by living 
in two or three rooms, and moving the 
unbroken casements in where they were 
needed, they managed to live and keep 
fairly warm until warm weather came to 
help them in every way. Fuel was paid 
to the doctor for medicine and services 
long since rendered, and provisions were 
either sent in the same way, or to be paid 
for when they could pay ; for money was 
scarce every where, and people had to help 
each other when and wherever they could, 
All were so busy that it was weeks before 
Faith, with Tom’s help, could dig down 
into the butter hole; but when they did 
there was the china and the pewter as 
safe and as whole as the day they buried 
it. 

‘There !” said Faith, triumphantly. “I 
knew that Father only let me bury it be- 
cause he thought I felt so badly about it, 
and never thought that it would b>? saved; 
and now here it is all safe and sound.” 

The father and mother were as much 
pleased as Faith and Tom could have 
hoped them to be when they went up out 
of the cellar with their arms full. So that 
was the way that the blue china, now 
treasured with pride by the two descend- 
ants of the Corys, was saved to be en- 
throned in the most beautiful of plate- 
glass cupboards, and then safely under 
lock and key, and quite too precious for 
any use. It isa pity that the brave lit- 
tle girl who saved it could never have 
had a vision of it as it is now. It was 
used formany long years after, every day; 
but it must have been used very carefully 
and by hands that liked to care for it, 
Faith was one day reading to her children 
out of her father’s diary of those days so 
full of terror and trouble, and she read: 
‘‘ This day, the twenty-second of February, 
1780, we returned to our home with thank- 
ful hearts.” : 

** Why,’ said one of the children, ‘* why, 
Mother, that was Washington’s birthday ! 
why did you never tell us that ?” 

‘IT didn’t know it myself, said their 
mother, laughing ; ‘‘ we didn’t keep birth- 
days then—not even Washington’s.” 

** How funny,” said the child, ‘‘ not to 
keep General Washington’s birthday!” 

“It was not kept then,” said their 
Mother; ‘‘ and I never knew or cared about 
the exact date when we went home again; 
but now that I do know it—how lucky 
that we found the old diary—I know that 
Washington’s birthday is probably one of 
the very few in the history of the world 
that was kept publicly during the lifetime 
of the person, And the first time his 
birthday was ever kept was in Virginia, in 
1782. 1 quite forget when we first kept it 
here in New England ; but it was never 
necessary for any of us who lived through 
the war to keep it, for we remembered him 
allthe ume. And that is the story of the 
two birthdays.” 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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PEBBLES. 


Penelope (freezingly): ‘You do not 
love me.” Ten Broke (convincingly): “! 
love the very ground that you inherit.”— 
Tit- Bits. 


....“* Papa,” said a boy, ‘I know what 
makes folks laugh in theirsleeves.” “ Well, 
my son, what makes them?” ‘“’Causé 
that’s where their funny bone is.”—E% 
change. 

....*Suppose,” said little Mabel, the 
other day, ‘“‘ that our pug should try to fol- 
low his nose ; would he run down his throat 
or would he just turn a back somersault? 
—Puck, 
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_ Watts: ‘Did you ever know of any 
one , dying for love?” Potts: ‘“‘Once. I 
knew a fellow who starved to death after 
being refused by an heiress.””—Indtanapo- 
lis Journal. 

_.“* Has Bilkens’s sight been completely 
restored?” “ The doctor thought so, until 
he presented his bill, when hecouldn’t make 


Bilkens see that it was worth $200,”—Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean, 
---+7wynn: “Young Mrs. Snooper let 


Mr. Snooper have all her money, and he has 
lost it all in speculation.” Triplett: ‘So 
it does not always pay to husband one’s re- 
sources.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


_. First Peasant Woman: ‘I’m so sorry 
your husband died, And then the funeral 
expenses!’ Second Ditto: ** Oh, I wouldn’t 
have minded the funeral expenses if he had 
only remained alive.”’—Fliegende Bliltter. 


_A.: “* What are you going to do, now 
that you have amassed so large a fortune ?” 
B.: “I shall retire from business, and tell 
everybody what a burden ,wealth is, and 
how happy I was when [ possessed nothing.” 
—Der Schalk. 


..“*You don’t tell me thatI am the 
prettiest woman at the reception, as you 
used to,” pouted Mrs. Snaggs. ‘ No,’’ re- 
plied her husband; “ you must remember 
that I joined the church only two weeks 
ago.” —LPittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Modern Maid: “I wish some advice.” 
Old Lady: “ Certainly, my dear. What is 
it?’ Modern Maid: “Shall I marry «a man 
whose tastes are the opposite of mine, and 
quarrel with him ? orshall I marry a man 
whose tastes are the same as mine, and get 
tired of him ?”—New York Weekly. 


.“‘T had to face the wind all day,’ said 
the tender boarder, ‘and I do believe my 
ears were bitten by the frost.’’ ‘Are you 
sure it was not done by the teeth of the 
gale?” asked the Cheerful Idiot; and the 
new waiter girl snickered so that she was 
retired to her original job of washing 
dishes.—Cincinnatt Tribune. 


..A professor, who used to teaca the 
grandfathers of the present generation of 
students, objected to the pronunciation of 
* wound’’ as if it were spelled ‘* woond,”’ 
and his students used to hunt for chances 
to make him explain his objections. One 
day he stopped a student who was reading 
to the class, and said: ‘‘Howdo you pro- 
nounce that word?” ‘* Woond,” sir. The 
professor looked ugly, and replied: ‘I have 
never foond any groond for giving it that 
soond, Go on.’’—Household Words. 


...-A man, notorious for his ‘‘ nearness,’ ’ 
lately went into a butcher’s and inquired 
the price of asoup bone. ‘The proprietor of 
the shop is a generous fellow, andin answer 
to the old man’s question, he sai ‘Oh, 
I'll give you that.”” The customer put his 
hand to his ear. He is somewhat hard of 
hearing, and had missed the other’s reply. 
“Can’t you take something off that ?” he 
asked. The butcher took pity on bim. 
“Yes,” he said, ‘call it twopence.” And 
the old man went home with a comfortable 
sense of having made a good bargain.—Tit- 
Bits. 
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ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and Will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.1 











262.—RIDDLE. 
Iam bright, I am sharpas a body can be’ 
But my honesty none may suspect, 
For all will agree who have dealings with 
me, 
I am perfectly straight and correct. 
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I’ve a good eye for business; times out of 
joint 
Only urge me to greater dispatch, 
And any inquirer who comes to the point, 
Will find me right up to the scratch. 


Of labor and energy tho I may tell, 
Yet my talents have greater variety ; 
Indeed I am graceful and polished, as well, 
- And will shine in the highest society. 


Tam not self-willed, but alert to obey, 
And go where my arbiter takes me ; 
And tho my fate hangs by a thread, as they 
say, 
I will get through my work, if it breaks 
me, 


263.—ENDLEss CHAIN. 

[Example : Cook-book, book case, case- 
mate, etc.; the last word or syllable of the 
last link to be the same as the first part of 
the first link.] 

1, A place where books are kept for sale ; 
2, a warehouse ; 3, an insect; 4, a poison 
used to kill flies; 5,a hunter’s utensil; 6 
a market town in Lincolnshire, England ; 
7, a famous object to tourists, situated 
about thirty miles south of Denver; 8, 
native alum mixed with clay and oxide of 
iron; 9, used on the dinner table; 10, a 
knife-holder ; 11, a day of rest ; 12, a journal 
of accounts. . WILLIAM WILL. 


264.—REVERSALS. 


I. 
‘*To beat,’”’ reversed, becomes a game, 
Often exciting, never tame. 


II. 
‘*Gently to glide,’”’ reversed, will show 
A beast you’d rather shun, I know. 
III. 
Then, any ‘‘harbors,” backward seen, 
You'll find in barber’s shop, I ween. 
IV. 
“A singer” is ‘‘dun-colored,” too, 
Seen from a different point of view. 
Vv. 
Reverse a “ jet” of water and 
Have pleasant tours in any land, 
VI. 
Some “ fractions,” if read backward, too, 
Will help make fast your trunk for you. 
VII. 


Now, lest I’m thought too fond of talk, 
Reversed, a ‘‘ swallow” is a ‘‘ cork.” 


MABEL P. 








Scott's Emulsion 


will cure a stubborn cough when 
all the ordinary cough remedies 
have failed, Try it for yourself. 
We are a. up a ity. cent 
size chiefly for that purpose. A 
cough is usually the telltale of a 
weakened physical condition. 
Correct that condition by the use 
of a proper remedy and the 
cough will soon disappear. 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver 
Oil and Hypophosphites acts in 
two ways. It nourishes, strength- 
ens and builds up the system, at 
the same time allays the irrita- 
tion and heals the inflammation. 
It gives immediate relief at 
night from the choking sensation 
so often accompanying a cold. 
Don't be persuaded to take a substitute! 
Scott & Bowne, N.Y, All Druggists. 50c. and $1. 













use it, 


— 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 


favorite. 


Kissing 
goes by favor. So does Pearl- 
ine. It’s the first and only 
washing compound—more 
popular than ever—sales 
larger than ever—there 
never was such a general 
Not at all strange. It 
saves rubbing—wear and tear. 
This saves time, health, money. 





If you are not one of the favored who 


do us the favor of trying it at 
Then you'll join the majority. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 
‘this is as good as” or 
FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your grocer ra 


IT’S 


‘*the same as Pearline.” 


pan JAMES PYLE, New York 





ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, FEB. 14TH. 
254:—Baser, braes, saber, bears, bares. 
255.— 


256.—Bicycle, trap, carriage, sulky, phae- 

ton, cart, buggy, victoria, wagon, car. 

2357.—$25.00. 

258.—Blue cap, red-cap, white cap, yellow- 

jacket, blue-stocking. black-coat. 

259. Brawls, borate, owlets. 

260.—Bread, biscuit, gem, muffin, roll, 

rusks, bun, johnny cake, wafer, crumpet. 
261.—"* The extreme of joy is the begin- 

ning of sorrow.” 

Amons recent solvers are: S. W. Furber, 

, 229; Lydia Hunt, 231, 233, 234, 

P. Covil, 231, 232, 








VOTE STACSLAS Sas Or Bs bee 
A Fifty-Two-Week Feast! 


HARPER’S 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


A PRIZE STORY COMPETITION 


for Young People Only 
Harrgr’s YounG Prorce offers three prizes for } 
the best stories, not exceeding 2000 words, which 


Mg 
® shall be sent to it, on or before April sth, 1895, 
i by any boy or girl who is not yet eighteen é 
e 
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years old.* Prizes will be in money, as follows: s 


First Prize, $50 ; second, $25; third, $26 E 
A NEW LONG SERIAL 


SNOWSHOES AND SLEDGES. 


> Hundreds of Other Articles. Largest and Best of [ 
Juveniles 


By KIRK MUNROE © 


the 
Write for Sample Copy and 16-p, Ilus, Prospectus, Free 8 
Published by aan PER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 
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‘¢ Balsam 
of Gilead ”’ 


(the Pine.) 


Co 
N 
ST Ang 


© 
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PINE TAR 
SOAP 


Persian Healing 


It is balm for the Guana d who 
have tried other and less efficient 
soaps for the skin. Asa Soap for the 
Toilet, Bath and Nursery it is equally 
desirable. —Drucaists.— 


— 1850. 


Howard Witches: 


These famous high grade watches are now selling 
at greatly reduced prices. 
Inquire of any Jeweler or of 


The E. Howard Watch & Clock Co. 
383 Washington t., Boston. 

41 Maiden Lane, Now York. 

34 Washington St., Chicago 

We have 500 Trista Plate 
Butter Dishes, regular size, 
on hand, left from the holiday 
trade, which we are offering for 
$1.90 each, express paid. They 
are first-class goods, equal to 
any Triple Plate Silverware 
made, Send cash with order, 





ONTARIO SILVERWARE CO., 
ONEIDA,N. Y. 








“—e p hem AGE 
AMILY 
~ Z onus HAVE IT 


ONE POUND TIN 


ane re Fier CTs. a CaN 


rere AND SOLE TMAN & $0 
3 PHILADELPHIA.PA. © 


Church Seating 


Upholstered or Plain. 


PULPITS 


and Pulpit Chairs. 


A. H. Anprews & Co. 














215 Wabash Av. CHICAGO. 
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The Best Dressmakers 


are using 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt 
Binding 


The Redfern 


a brand of 


the famous AN 


sol for 2c. stamp. Address 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York. 


“ S.H. & M. de ’ Dress Staysa are the Best. 
> L. DOWD'S HEALTH FAERCISER 


‘F 0. tL powo'st Ladies, Yout 
far lete or invalid. Complete gymna*i- 
ot um; take 6 in. floor room ; scientific, 
durable, cheap. Over! 6,000 physi- 
clans, lawyers, editors, and eae 
now use it. Lii’d Cire ular, 40 Eng’s, 
tree. D. L. Down, Scientific, poyric 
al & Vocai Culture. 9 E.14thSt. 


Samples and Booklet 
** How to Bind the Dress 



























TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


THIRTY EXCURSIONS TO EUROPE. 
CHOICEST BERTHS BY ALL LINES. 
Independent Travel Tickets to all parts of the World 
45-Day Trip to Ls ne i te 

Europe per Ss. urope, 


fi May 18, _— 

City of Rome, 22, per Ss.Wer- 
ra, ee me 
June 


June 20, $250. 
Send for Tour- - c Salivichoc- 
ist Gaze ue. red steamer. 
FRANK CLARK, Tourist. Agent, “it moruey. 
= oficial Ticket Avent, Pennsylvania and Erie 
R. R.ete., 219 Carter Building, Boston, cor. Washing- 
ton and Water Sts,; | Rue Auber, Paris ; 2 Charing 
Cross, London, 








FOR THE WINTER, GO TO 


BERMUDA. 


Forty-eight hours by elegant steamship weekly. 


FOR WINTER TOURS, GO TO 


WEST INDIES. 


Thirty-day trip; 15 days In the tropics. $5.00 a day 
for transportation, meals, and stateroom, 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents for 
QUEBEC S. S. CO., 39 Broadway, N.Y., 


or to THOMAS C OOK & SON’S Age ncies, 


{ See You're BACK 


t We & Cite OVER THE 









MONON ROUTE 
BEST LINE 
ornviga 

CHICAGC 
oun we SOUTH 
Ande a a 


West AR 
hae Lien Springs 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA, 


W.H. MoDom, FRANK J REED, 
-°RTS, 100) GEn. BER, (O6h. PA88. AaT, 
cammaag 


GOING ABROAD ? 


meto EUROPE 


PARTIES TO 
All Traveling Expenses Included, 





Will leave New York during the season b odieg 
Steamship Lines. First departure Apri by 
8.8. ** Majestic’ fortour of 100 — tue. 


po Programmes Free. Independent tickets 
everywhere, 


THOS, COOK & SON, 

261 and 1,225 Broadway, New York. 
BROADW AY & ELEVENTH &ST., x. Yous 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

During the past yeor the St. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

All the latest wugeere ments have been placed in 
the new building, with a large and very attractive 
new Dining-room, connecting with the old well- 

known “ Taylor’s Restaurant. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Hygeia Hotel, 


Old -Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivalled as a health and pleasure resort. 
Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout, and perfect drainage and 
other sanitary arrangements. 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


fA? THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY ¢ 


Par THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY 


You will find it a great convenience to 
go right over to 


(jrand Union Hotel 
Fourth Ave., 44st & 42d Sts, 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, New Vork. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. } 


PETE OCE STOO T Ore oo Died ie ok bbs 














Send for descrip- 





tive pamphlet. 
F. N. PIKE, Manager. 
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“ SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH” 


Applied and Polished with a Cloth. 


Manufactured by Morse Bros., Canton, Mass., 
Proprietors of ‘ Ristnc Sun Stove Poussin.” 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 
LFor the week ending Thursday, Feb. thth, 1895. 








TEAS.—The public auctions on Wednesday 
showed a pretty healthy condition of the market 
for teas. Inferior stock went low but sound; 
choice teas were well sustained in value. Amoy 
is quoted at 11@14c.; Fuchau, 11@25c.; Formosa, 
15@45c., and new Japans, 4@30c. 


SUGAR.—-There is little buying of refined 
sugar, and prices remain the same, altho 
wholesalers threaten to advance prices pretty 
soon. Cut loaf and crushed are quoted at 
454@4 9-l6c.; granulated, 344@3 15-l6c., and cubes 
and Mould * A,” 4@4 3-16c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country 
hogs are weak again at 544@Xc. per I). Dressed 
mutton and lamb advanced on account of the 
storm, but they are easier now, with mutton at 

10¢c., and lamb, 10@12c. City dressed veals 
have also come down to the normal condition 
again, and are selling at 9@12c. per tb, and coun- 
try dressed at &@llc. 


PROVISIONS.—Provisions advanced and 
grew very firm last week, but the market is 
quiet now, with extra mess pork at $11.25@12 
per bbl.; family, $11.50@12, and short clear, $13 
@l5. Beef is dull at the reduced quotations. 
Extra mess is $7 per bbl; family, $11@12, and 

acket, $878.50 Beef hams are quiet at $17. 
zard is steady, but lower at $6.85@6.90 per 100 th. 
Pickled bellies are firm at 5'44@6c. per 1.; 
shoulders firm at 434c.,and hams firm at Mase. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Trade has not im- 
proved much in flour. There has been a scat- 
tering demand all the week. Winter extras 
met with the best demand, and spring patents 
at low prices were bought freely. inter 
patents are quoted at $2.90@3.10 per bbl.; 
Straights, $2.70@2.80; clears, $2.60; spring 
patents, $3.45@3.65, and clears, $2.50@2.60, aod 
wheat flour is steady at $1.65@1.70 per bag, and 
rye flour in fairdemand at $2.50@2.% per bbl. 
Cornmeal is steady, with Brandywine at $2.90, 
and yellow Western, $2.60@2.85. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market has 
been very dull and depressed this week, with a 
constant tendency to weaken. Despite the in- 
terference with tratlic by the recent heavy snow- 
storm, the decrease in the visible supply bas not 
been very marked, and holders are disappointed 
at the heavy stockson hand. Shippers have not 
been very busy, for foreign markets are also 
dull. February wheat is quoted at 56%4c., and 
No. 2 red cash, 57@574%c. The decrease in the 
visible pg | of corn has been less than antici- 
oa and this grain is dull and depressed. 

Jash corn is generally dull, but prices are firm. 
A few shipping orders each day keep up the 
hopes of those whoare looking fora good export 
trade. February corn is 484c.; No. 2 cash, 48%@ 
4834c. Oats have sagged down less than corn or 
wheat. The decrease in the visible for 
the week has been 700,000 bushels, and trading 
is quite fair, and offerings slow. February oats 
are 3344@336c.; No. 2 cash, 3346@34c., and No. 
2 white, 3649@37. Barley holds steady, with un- 
graded Western at 6446c., and No. 2 Milwaukee, 
@65c. Buckwheat is inactive but steady, 
with Japanese at 51@h1c., end silver hull, 48q@ 
50c. The demand for hay and straw is light, 
but supplies have been so small that prices are 
steady. Prime timothy hay is 70@75c. per 100 
D; No.3 to No. 1, 50@65c., and clover mixed, 
W@hic. Long rye straw is S0@55c.; short rye, 
40@45c., and oat straw, 35@40c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter advanced 
sharply during the few days of the storm, but 
as the stocks on hand were ample for all needs, 

uotations have come down again. There is no 

ear of a butter famine this winter. Dealers 
have hard work to move stocks at the reduced 
uotation. Western fresh, fancy creamery is 
4\4@26c. per th ; firsts, 24@244éc.; thirds to sec- 
onds, 16@22c.; held, 1l@l8c.; State, fall made, 
13@19c.; State dairy, 13@18c.: imitation cream- 
ery, 10@18c.; Western dairy, 9@l5c.; factory, 
84o@léc , and fresh rolis, 9%al4c. Cheese has 
moved very slowly, but there is reported a bet- 
ter home trade in the last few days. Exports 
have been large, but chiefly in Canada and 
through stock. Large size, full-cream cheese is 
11}4c.; small size, 9@115¢c.; small part skims, 
5@9c.; large size, 346@7Kc.; full skims, 2@244c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Prices have been 
very high for live poultry since the storm, but 
receipts are running large again, and prices are 
declining. Fowls are 12@12\éc. per tb.; chick- 
ens, 10c.; old roosters, 74c.; turkeys, l0@llc.; 
ducks, 60c.@$1 per pair, and geese, $1.12@1.50. 
Receipts have been very moderate for dressed 
poultry, and demand for fresh goods is general, 
and prices high. Turkeys are 844@lic. per 1.; 
Philadelphia chickens, I2@18c. ; others, {owe 4 
Fowls, 10@12c.; ducks, l0@15ic.; geese, 8@10c. ; 
capons, 1l08%c. Eggs reached the highest 
point this winter, but trade was light, and 
— have dropped. Jersey eggs are quoted at 
d0@3lc. per doz. ; State and Penvsylvania, 30c.; 
Western, 28@28l6c. ; Southern, 26@27Ke. ; refrig- 
erator, W@24c., and limed, 19@2c. 

FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are in light re- 
ceipt and firm. Greenings and Baldwins are $3 

4 per bbl.; Spy, $3@3.75, and Spitz, $3@5.50. 

#rapes are dull at 10@I8c. per small basket. 
Cranberries are firm at $¥@14 per bbl., and $3.25 
@3.75 percrate. Oranges are quiet, and steady 
for choice fruits. Florida oranges are $2.50@4.50 
re box: California, $3.25@3.75; Havana, 4@ 

75 per bbi.; Florida Mandarins, $2@3 per box; 
grape fruit, $1@3.50, 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—The mar- 
ket is firm for potatoes of all kinds, -with Ber- 
muda at $6@6.50 per bbl.: Eastern rose, $2.25@ 
2.50; white kinds, $2@2.25; Scotch magnums, $2 

.25 per sack, and sweets, $1.50@2.50 per bbl, 
ite onions are firm at $6@9 per bbl.; red and 
ellow, $1.75@2.50; turnips, 60c.@$1; cabbages, 
ba10 ~ 100; celery, 20c.@$1 per doz, stalks: 
orfolk spinach, Hvu6 per bbl.; kale, $1@1.25; 
Bermuda onions, $1.75@2 per crate; lettuce, $1@ 
ut beets, $1-7502, and Key West tomatoes, $1@3 
. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


Ch “PURE, HIGH GRADE. 
A COCOAS “AND CHOCOLATES 
em HIGHEST AWARDS 
Industrial and Food 
i EXPOSITIONS 

MIn Europe and America. 


f\ Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

. used in any of their a 

Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA Is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less one cent a cup. 


GOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
isa recent scientific invention which will restore the 
hearing of any one not born deaf. When in the ear 
it is invisiofe, and does not cause the slightest dis- 
comfort. It is to the ear what glasses are to the eye, 
an ear spectacle. Inclose stamp for particulars. Can 
be tested free of charge at 

THE AUKA PHON E CO.’S Offices: 
716 Metropolitan Building, Madison 8q., New York, 


or 607 Masonic Temple, Chicggo. om 

yield doubled and one-third grain 

bill saved by using our GREEN 

BONE CUTTER, The ONLY 

one receiving an Award at the World’s Fair. 
t@ Special Cataloques zres 


EBSTER & HANNUM, | 
No. 171 Albany Street, Cazenovia, N.Y. 





















farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be ylad to reewe 
any practical hinte, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.] 


NOTES ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


BY WM. HOYT COLEMAN, 


New England Apples,—O. B. Hadwen, in 
a paper on * A Century of Pomology,’’ read 
at arecent meeting of the Worcester (Mass. ) 
Horticultural Society, said that of 3,000 
varieties of apples named in Downing’s 
fruit book, over 80 originated in Massachu- 
setts and 55 in Connecticut. Yet at a State 
horticultural exhibition in 1829 apples were 
barely mentioned, and at the first exhibition 
of the Worcester County Society, in 1840, 
only a few apples were designated by name, 
The early settlers were fond of fruit, 
and brought seeds and cuttings from the 
old country. In 1648 Peregrine White, the 
firstborn New England child, planted the 
first apple tree, which outlived several 
generations, The first apple originating on 
New England soil which became dissemi- 
nated over the whole country, was the 
Rhode Island Greening. The original tree 
stood in the town of Portsmouth, R. L, 
near an ancient tavern, known in 1765 as 
Green’s Inn, and for many years it was 
called the ‘‘Green’s Inn Apple,” and was a 
great favorite with the traveling public. 
In earlier times wben the land was rich in 
elements of tree growth, orchards did not 
require nor receive the care needed at the 
present time. Even at the beginning of the 
present century pomology, as a science, was 
little known ; but the last fifty years have 
witnessed a remarkable growth in its 
knowledge and practice, especially as to the 
apple, which has been more largely planted 
than all other fruits combined. 

The Persimmon in Demand.—The Chica- 
go fruit dealers report an increasing de- 
mand for the persimmon. The wild fruit 
has long been known in the southern central 
States, but has been little valued. The 
importation of choice Japanese varieties 


into Florida and California, the crops from 
which have in recent years come on the 
market, has created a taste for the fruit, so 
that now even the native production finds 
asale,as itcomes earlier on the market 
than the Japanese. The chief source of 
supply is Southern Illinois and the section 
known as Egypt. It is quite likely that the 
present wild fruit supply will be succeeded 
by a regular persimmon industry. 

Pecan Culture.—We associate the pecan 
with Texas, where it has long been grown; 
but a letter to the Buffalo Courter indicates 
that its culture is extending in Alabama 
and other Southern States. A pecan grove 
is spoken of containing 10,000 trees of vari- 
ous ages, with, perhaps, one-sixth in bear- 
ing. The tree stand 27 to the acre, and the 
yield averages 7 to 8 bushels. The best nuts 
bring $4 to $6 per bushel ; the seconds, $1.50 
to $2.50. At a moderate estimate an acre 
should yield at least $300 per annum. It 
takes ten years for a grove to come into 
bearing, which will prevent overproduction 
and make pecan-growing a safe investment 
for the future. 

Last Year's Cereals.—The statistician of 
the Agricultural Department figures the 
cereal crops of this country for 1894 as fol- 
lows: Corn, 1,212,770,000 bushels — farm 
value, $554,719,000. Drought and dry winds 
reduced area harvested for grain value to 
62,582,000 acres, from 76,000,000 planted. 





The yield per acre—19.4 bushels—was one of 
the lowest on record. Only onceinthirteen 
years has it been lower—in 1881, when the 
yield was 18.6. The wheat crop was 460,- 
267,416 bushels—below the average of past 
five years. Farm value, $225,902,025; area, 
34,882,436 acres; note of yield 13.2 bushels— 
above average. Average value, 49.1 cents per 
bushel. Oats—area, 27,023,553 acres; product, 
662,086,928 bushels ; value, $214 816,920 ; yield 
per acre, 24.5 bushels. Rye—area, 1,944,780 
acres; product, 26,727,615 bushels; value, 
$13,394,476. Barley—area, 3,170,602 acres; 
product, 61,400,465 bushels; value, $27,134,- 
127. Buck wheat—area, 789,282 acres ; prod- 
uct, 12,668,200 bushels; value, $7,040,238. 

Other crops: Potatoes—area, 2,737,973 
acres; product, 170,787,328 bushels; value, 
$91,526,787. Hay—area, 48,321,272 acres; 
product, 54,874,408 tons; value, $468,578,321. 
Tobacco—area, 523,103 acres; product, 406,- 
678,385 pounds ; value, $27,760,739. 

Fruit in Missouri.—A_ correspondent of 
the Dunkirk (N. Y.) Grape Belt describes 
the Ozark fruit region in southwestern 
Missouri. Itisarolling, hilly country, the 
soil a light-colored clay loam, mixed with 
small stones of chalk and flint formation, 
the subsoil a red clay loam five to forty feet 
deep, mixed with fine bits of stone and rich 
in iron and other minerals. All kinds of 
fruit grow strongly and bear early and 
profusely. A twig of a peach tree will in 
three years be ten feet high, with a great 
head and “bearing like a house afire.” 
Two-year apple trees will be as large the 
fifth year, und bearing quite acrop. Often 
the third year will see a number of apples 
on the little fellows. A strawberry stool 
has been known to bear 200 berries, and it is 
common to find them with 50 to 150 berries. 
A single blackberry cane has matured 515 
berries and scores of them show 100 to 2U0. 
Indeed, the bearing capacity of trees and 
vines in this region is incredible to one who 
has not seen it. The apple and peach at 
present are taking the lead, and huge or 
chards have been planted in Benton Coun- 
ty: The Olden farm, 3,000 acres; Pomona, 
50,000 trees; Riley, 40,000; Sloan, 12,000; 
Gardner, 15,000; Markham, 16,000; George, 
12,000; York, 16,000; Cowan, 10,000. The 
Ben Davis is the leading apple, followed by 
Missouri Pippin, Arkansas Mammoth, 
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Pittsburgh , 
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Cincinnati. 
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New York 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, Oo 
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BRADLEY, ° 
ene” it for granted that you want to get the best 
cour, results in painting, you will have to use 
St. Louis. z _ aa 
CORNELL, Pure White Lead to obtain them. There 
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DAVIS-CHAM |are many mixtures branded “ White Lead,’ 
a a ‘ |« Pure White Lead,” etc., which contain 
taney little, if any, White Lead, but are principally 
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Black Twig, Jonathan and Jenneting. The 
seasons are long, the summers hot but not 
oppressive, there being little moisture, the 
nights cool and delightful, winters short 
and generally mild. There are no heavy 
or drying winds and no tornadoes. 

Coming of the Chrysanthemum.—France, 
last fall, celebrated the 105th anniversary 
of the introduction of the chrysanthemum 
A Captain Blanchard, says 
the New York Tribune, commissioned by 
Louis XVI to seek for remains of the La 
Perouse expedition, returned some years 
later with two chrysauthemums, a red and 
a yellow. The former he presented to 
Queen Marie Antoinette, who had a pas. 
sion for flowers, and it was handed over to 
the head gardener at the Trianon. The fol- 
lowing October (1798) the queen found the 
plant in bloom, gathered the flower and re- 
turned to the palace of Versailles to find it 
besieged by the populace of Paris and her- 
self and family taken as prisoners to the 
Tuileries. The flowers went with her in ber 
girdle. The Trianon gardener continued to 
cultivate the chrysanthemum and had 
many varieties to show when Josephine be- 
came Napoleon’s wife. She gave an im- 
portant place in the gardens at Malmaison 
to the Japanese flower of Captain Blanch- 
ard. He,in the meantime, cultivated his 
yellow variety near Marseilles, where Al- 
phonse Karr took it up about forty-five 
years ago. The English were the first to 
turn it to mercantile account. They found 
it very hardy, blossoming when most other 
flowers had disappeared, and lending itself 
with extraordinary docility to the fancies 
of the gardener. Its tints and hues could 
be infinitely modified, and it bore the change 
from one climate to another, but, however 
well it throve, it had an air of drooping 
melancholy. The more prosperous its con- 
ditions the more suggestive it became of 
the sadness and tedium of life which 
weighs on exiles. At the exhibition opened 
by President and Madame Casimir-Perier 
there were specimens white as frosted snow, 
crimson-red, almost black, and orange, old 
gold and canary yellow, seeming like cap- 
tured sunshine bursting out of flowery 
prisons. 

Mignonet and Carnations.—A correspond- 
ent of Garden and Forest describes the 
methods of certain extensive growers of 
mignonet and carnations. They have 
36,000 square feet of glass, and in connection 
with carnations grow a strain of large 
flowering mignonet, which by long selection 
has become quite distinct, tho unnamed. 
Recently when common mignonet was sell- 
ing for three to four dollars a hundred 
spikes in New York City, thisstock brought 
ten to twelve dollars for seconds, and choice 
heads three dollars a dozen. The largest 
trusses were sold at Christmas time for six 
dollars a dozen. Seed is sown about Sep- 
tember 1st in solid beds in rather heavy 
soil. Plants are thinned out when showing 
four good leaves, say in about five weeks; 
are tied up and watered enough to keep 
them moist. At flowering time liquid ma- 
nure is applied once in two weeks, chemical 
mixtures, cow and sheep manure being 
used in turn, as mignonet likes a change 
of food. Strong plants bear six to eight 
spikes each. Seed is gathered about April 
15th from selected plants. 

Cuttings of carnations are made in March, 
planted out the first week in May, trans- 
planted into the benches of the greenhouse 
in September, and flowers are in salable 
quantity about October 15th, Karly varie- 
ties are William Scott, Daybreak, Portia, 
Lizzie McGowan; latest, Emily Pierson, 
Madame Diaz Albertini. ‘Tidal Wave is 
most continuous in flowering among the 
earlier. William Scott is the best pink, and 
large quantities are grown. The yellow 
Bouton d’Or, not liked by most growers, 
here grows strongly and blooms freely—the 
only yellow that flowers enough to make it . 
a commercial success. Tidal Wave is the 
best carmine; Lizzie McGowan, best white; 
Helen Keller, the best variegated,and brings 
the highest price of any carnation. 

Absurd Gardening.—The London Gar- 
den quotes from The Chicago Gardentng 
a description of some “carpet gardening ” 
in the latter city which it thinks is calcu- 
lated to make flower-gardening ridiculous 
in the eyes of all educated and artistic peo- 
ple. The leading feature of this design is 
a globe twelve feet in diameter, resting oD 
a circular pedestal, twelve feet across and 
three and a half feet high in the center, 
sloping outwardly until two feet above the 
ground. The globe is of wire, solidly pack- 
ed with earth and fastened to the earth by & 
timber passing through the south pole. 
Oceans are represented by Echeveria secun- 
da glauca; continents and islands by purple 
oxalis ; the equator by yellow Alternanthera 
and the meridians by red Alternanthera 
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pervivum tectorum, The pedestal is planted 
on the sides with purple-leaved oxalis and 
on the top with Othonna crassifolia, The 
globe is watered like other carpet work, 
only more freely. Other features of this 
park lawn are a sundial made of living 
pants, and Grecian vases, six feet high and 
four feet in diameter, each holding an 
American agave. The body of each vase is 
planted with a light ecbeveria, and the 
decoration and haudles with a dark semper- 
vivum. A ribbon bed of ageratum encir- 
cles the whole. In spite of the ingenuity 
and labor showa in creating this floral de- 
sign, the London journal calls it a** horii- 
ble example,” ‘‘ rubbish,” *‘a wholly need- 
less and inartistic mode of setting out 
plants, unnatural and contemptible in 
every way.” 

The editor of Gardening copies this 
comment and explains that these startling 
beds were purposely designed to draw cer- 
tain classes on Sunday away from saloons 
and tenements, who would not be drawn by 
ordinary gardening. Thousands of such per- 
sons did come to see them, the park super- 
intendent said, and received the benefit of 
strolling through hundreds of acres of gar- 
den ground of which these beds occupy only 
a little nook. 

Aupany, N. Y. 
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SHORT POULTRY CHATS. 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY, 











GEESE are considered quite profitable to 
keep in the country by those who give them 
proper care. They do better by themselves 
than if kept with either ducks or chickens. 
Three geese to each gander is necessary to 
insure fertility of the eggs laid, but during 
the hatching period it 1s better to keep the 
males away by themselves and avoid quar- 
reling. ‘They are great fowls toroam about, 
and do better in the fields and meadows 
near a stream of running water. 


A white Leghorn cockerel mated to a pen 
of good laying light Brabma pullets will 
nearly always bring about an excellent 
cross for both eggs and market chickens. 
At times a cross-bred fowl is desirable; you 
will have it here, one that will sell quickly, 
because they have clean, showy plumage, 
to say nothing of the size and excellent 
quality of all the eggs they will lay. 


Many cases of leg weakness comes from 
fowls being too closely confined in adry, 
warm house, without enough outdoor exer- 
cise. Rapid growth will cause it, as will 
also depriving them when young of bone 
meal, ground meal and oyster shell neces- 
sary for bone formation as well as grit to 
grind the food. These points should be 
kept in mind when you commence spring 
hatching. This is one of the little things 
that causes much trouble to the breeder, if 
he be neglectful. 


There is nothing so clean and nice to 
water poultry as a stone fountain. ‘Their 
wattles in winter often after drinking get 
very cold and freeze, destroying these at- 
tractive head ornaments. They plunge 
beak and wattles into the common drink- 
ing bowl, while with a narrow cupof water, 
such as the earthenware fountain has, only 
the beak and head is admitted. This kind 
of afountain in warm weather keeps cool 


longer than tin and less dirt accumulates 
in it. 


Itis interesting to notice the attraction 
chickens have for sheep. .A few weeks ago, 
being in the country on a lovely farm, where 
over one hundred sheep were out about the 
barn, could be found a large number of 
hens, scratching about and following the 
sheep about wherever they went. When 
feeding time for the sheep came, the corn 
that was scattered out of the trough by the 
sheep was always found by the hens, so that 
none was wasted. In summer they roam 
all day where sheep are in the meadow. 


Two young womenof Massachusetts have 


tried poultry raising with profitable results. . 


They set four hundred and sixty-eight eggs 
last season, hatched out two hundred and 
nineteen chicks, of which they lost forty 
before maturity. The average number of 
fowls kept was fifty-two. They received in 
cash for eggs and stock $284.99. Cost of 
keeping old and new stock was $122.57, the 
net profit was $162.42. The average net 
Profit per month $13.53 and each hen’s earn- 
ings amounted to $3.12. If these young 
women can do as well as this, there are 
— of our fair readers who can at least 
ry. 

If you‘have an acre or two about your 
home let what fowls you have run out in 
early spring for several hours each morning 
f you cannot permit them full liberty the 
entire day. You will find that the change 
trom the small yard in which they are con - 
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fined to absolute freedom will make them 
so active and happy that when they return 
to their coop the hens will usually be found 
on the nest laying. There is nothing that 
chickens like so much as freedom to roam 
where they please; exercise is second na- 
ture to a healthy hen. 


There is no fowl known to the farmer that 
makes itself heard so often as a guinea cock. 
From sunrise to sunset and often through 
the night this chatterbox keeps up his ugly 
noise, making the sleeper wish he had the 
tormentor’s head under a sharp knife. 
Never keep guineas about your dwelling, 
but off at the stable or barn, else you will 
forever condemn them, when in many in- 
stances they are useful to have about, be- 
cause they hear and see quickly and give 
alarm when thieving people or birds come 
about. They lay well, beginning in May or 
June, and are very good mothers to their 
broods. 

Until good green grass and foods are 
abundant clover hay, cut up fine and 
steamed with hot boiling water the night 
before feeding it, mixed up with their 
morning rations, makes a capital egg diet ; 
one that has good ingredients all hens need 
and require. Clover hay above all grasses 
contains elements of nutrition that have 
been found highly beneficial to laying hens 
during cold weather. If you have never 
tried this you will be pleased with the 
results. 


Young, tender broilers are now on the 
markets in New York, Buston and Phila- 
delphia. These were hatched last No- 
vember by the steam hen or incubator, 
brooded under an artificial hen or brooder, 
and fed scientifically for market. The 
prices now for choice, tender twelve-weeks 
chicks are $1.25 to $2 per pair. Hard times 
has depressed all branches of trade, and 
broiler raising has not escaped without a 
cut. Those who raise broilers for market 
find capital and strict attention to every 
detail of the business necessary to bring 
success. ‘There is always room for thinkers 
and workers in this as well as other busi- 
ness ventures, 

TIFFIN, O. 
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A NEW SUGAR IN A JAPANESE 
STARCH. 


BY DICE M°LAREN, 





IN the markets of Japan large quantities 
of gelatinous, translucent wafers, called 
namakonniaku, are sold for food. These 
apparently consist of starch paste; but 
C. Tsuji, of the Imperial College of Axgri- 
culture at Tokio, finds that they do not give 
a blue coloration with iodine, and hence 
contain no starch. By further tests the 
substance was proven to be mannane, from 
which the sugar, mannose, can be prepared 
by the same method that glucose is pre- 
pared from starch. The wafers are made 
from the large brown root of a cultivated 
plant, Amorphophatlus, which is exten- 
sively grown in Japan and China. The 
roots are boiled in water, then ground into 
a pulp, and forced through a colander into 
a large wooden tub which contains an equal 
quantity of slaked lime and double the 
amount of water. This mixture is thor- 
oughly kneaded with the feet and then 
boiled in lime water until it forms the 
gelatinous mass from which the wafers are 
made, and which is also used to give a bet- 
ter luster to clothes than is possible with 


laundry starch. Paper treated with this 
paste of kooniaku is used instead of oiled 
paper for Japanese umbrellas and water- 
proof cloths. The raw roots are sometimes 
skinned, sliced, dried, and ground into a 
powder, which may be kept indefinitely 
before being boiled with lime water to make 
the paste and wafers. As this maunane 
forms a nutritious food it must be changed 
by the digestive fluids into mannose sugar, 
tho the enzymes which digest starch ap- 
parently do not affect mannane. 


Newakk, N. J. 





NATIONAL FOREST PRESERVA- 
TION. 

THE chance of getting any legislation 
through this session of Congress to protect 
the 17,000,000 acres of land set aside by the 
Government as forest reserves has about 
vanished. Secretary Hoke Smith is charged 
with the duty of protecting these reserves, 
but declares that he has no way or means 
of carrying the law into effect. He asked 
Congress to pass a bill on the subject, 
which he presented in his annual reporta 
year ago. The House did not accept Secre- 
tary Smith’s bill, but passed one of its own. 
The Senate Committee on Public Lands has 
now presented an entirely different bill, 
prepared by Mr. Teller, as a substitute for 
the one passed by the House. At this late 
day in the session this means that nothing 


will be done. It was shown in a report to 
the Senate that in eleven vears’ time $54,- 
185,481 worth of timber has been stole: from 
these reserves. A vastly larger amount in 
value of timber has been destroyed by 
forest fires, the result largely of wanton 
carelessness, which might be prevented to 
a large extent by proper regulations that 
could be enforced. The worst damage of 
these forest fires is not so much to be songht 
in the destruction of the standing timer 
as in the destruction of the forest floor by 
which the chance of germivating seeds and 
natural restoration is annihilated aud the 
water-regulating capacity of the forest de- 
stroyed, 

European experience and practice have 
demonstrated that, by proper regulations 
forests can be preserved and increased in 
value. The great importance of such regu 
lations here is not denied by any one, but, 
owing to differences between the two bouses 
and the interference of timber thieves and 
the desire of the Western men to have the 
Jaws liberal enough to suit their coustitu- 
ents who want to cut timber from the pub- 
lic lands, the efforts that have beeu made in 
Congress for years to pass a satisfactory 
bill on the subject have been abortive. And 
now another Congress is about passing 
away, and nothing can be done owing to 
this continued division in opinion on the 
subject. 

Mr. Teller’s substitute provides that no 
forest reservations shall be established 
except to improve and protect the forest 
within the reservation, or for the purpose 
of securing favorable conditions of water- 
flow and to insure a continuous supply of 
timber for the people of the States wherein 
such forest reservations are located ; but it 
is not the purpose of this act to authorize 
the inclusion within the reservations of 
lands more valuable for the mineral thereof 
or for agricultural purposes than for tim- 
ber. The Secretury of the Interior is 
authorized to make regulations for the pro- 
tection of the forests from fires aud depre- 
dation and their occupancy and use under 
such rules as will insure the objects for 
which they were created.— Washingtou 
dispatch to New York Tribune, 








The best lamp in the world 
a 
You 
“Index to Chim- 


is bad enough, if you put 
wrong chimney on it. 
want the 
neys.” 

Write Geo A. Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it—free. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


The Sunplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes. 









———— 


The “SIMPLEX” is the easiest, cleanest, best 

and cheapest duplicating process. Its work isan 

exact fac-simile of the original writing. 

Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and will 
notices. At costs 


= its cost over and ayain in sending out 
ut little ($3to $10). Send for circulars. 


LAWTON & CO., eo Vesey St. New York, 












e best Novelty 
offered in years. 


SMALL FRUITS, GRAPES, SHR 
EVERGR 
Largest and choicest collections in America. 


Prepare your lists now, and send for estimates, 
Write for New Catalogue, beautifully illustrated, Free, 


FRUIT AND OR NAMENTAL. ‘nour hove NURSERIES, Rochester, 











UBS, ROSES, 
EENS, HARDY PLANTS. 


FOR SPRING PLANTING. + 
LWANGER & BARRY, » 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY AGO. 








America. 





B. A. ELLIOTT CO., 
Landscape Gardeners and Hardy Plant Specialists. 


Finest collection of hardy plants and ornamental shrubs in 


Plans and estimates furnished, and the work done if desired. 


Write for 1895 Catalogue, now ready. 


54 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh Pa. 
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Best To Be Had. 


“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the onl 
blood-purifier I would recommend. 
I consider it_the safest and best to 
be had.” —(Rev.) W. Corp, Jack- 


son, Minn. 


Ayer’s on Sarsaparilla 


— Admitted at the World’s Fair. 
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Beautiful Women... & 

living Pictures wre. : 
Properly Clothed ¢ 


in garments interlined with 
FIBRE CHAMOIS. 
@ 


As a support in Puffed Sleeves and 
Skirts, of the present style, FIBRE 
CHAMOIS is superior to hair cloth, 
crinoline, or elastic duck. 


>| 





For interlining Bed Spreads, where 
warmth is required without weight, 
FIBRE CHAMOIS has no equal, being 
light, clean and warm, and within the 
reach of all, so far as cost goes, 

Throw aside the heavy old-fashioned 
dirt and germ-breeding cotton com- 
fortable, and enjoy the luxury of an 
Eider Down Coverlet at one-tenth the 
cost, by using FIBRE CHAMOIS. 

Beware of inferior imitations. See 
that what you buy is stamped ‘* FIBRE 
CHAMOIS,”’ as it is patented and trade- 
marked and will be protected. 


ha) To be had at the Lining Depart- 
ments of all Dry Goods Stores. 
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FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Was been a never-failing family remedy fex 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 80RB8 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY,. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION, 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains n¢ 
epium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO.. NEW YORK, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 





One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00} Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 





In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 


from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made, 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
—_ or magazines in connection with THE 

NDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 


ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


Acream of tartar paking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report. . 
Roya BAKING PowDER Co.. 106 Wall St., N. Y 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
coRn. 


























Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 


Hydraulic —y. Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
etc. 


WorksFounded in 1832 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
position at Paris, France, in 
867; Vienna, Austria, in 1878, 
and Centennial Exhibition, 










Sethe, Guns, Buggies, Aarness, 
. Hie. 
Farm Tools. Safes, ete, Ulst FREE. 


CHICAGO SUALE CO., Chleage, al.. 
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We have great satisfaction in being the first to offer something really new—DOUBLE 
FLOWERING SWEET PEAS. The varieties, 3 in number, are of incomparable beauty. One 
is a superb blush pink suffused with deep rose; another is as white as the driven snow; 
while the third is a gorgeous shade of crimson rose. 

The flowers are unusually large in size and the effect of the extra number of petals, all of 
which are gracefully curved and daintily frilled, is to reflect tinted and varying shades into 
the depths of the flower, intensifying the brilliancy of the already rich colorings and giving 
them a much more massive appearance than the single varieties. The fascinating contrasts 
and ever changing colors are enhanced by their delicious fragrance, and as they remain 
fresh after cutting for a longer period, they are destined to outrival the single varieties which 
are now fashion’s floral favorites. 

All the flowers will not come double. Usually half the flowers on a 
stem are double and the other half are single; sometimes stems 
bear only singles, and other stems bear all doubles. 


Price 25 cents per packet 



























complete 
description a : 
ana co —~ plete of as (3 sorts in mixture). 

this new floral beauty w 
be found in our- 1895 Catal ue of Postage stamps 
‘*EVERYTHING for the GARDEN,”’ accepted as 
which we willsend FREE with every order from 

this advertisement, when this paper is mentioned. 

If Catalogue alone is wanted, it will be mailed on receipt of 

20 cents. As every copy however, with postage, costs us 25 cents 


you will find it more advantageous to order the NEW DOUBLE SWEET 
















PEAS and get for nothing a Catalogue of 160 pages containing nearly 500 engravings 
and 8 beautiful colored plates, in fact the most superb publication of i 


35&37 CORTLANDT STREET. NEWYORK. 


ts kind ever issued. 


























- OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 
38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, DEAFNES:.2 HEAD NOISES CURE 
330 Pifth Avenue, New York. 





The Great French Tonic. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 





by my le ‘Nubular Cushion, 


Successful whenallremedies fail. Sold on 





5 pa heard, 


by F. Hiscox, 8538 B’ way, New York, Write for book of proefe FREE 





February 21, 1895, 


onderful Weber 
is found ONLY in the 























So WONDER | 
Weber Piano 


is its tone; that is because it is constructed 
from the musictan’s standpoint, and in 

| this respect it is distinguished from any other ‘ 
instrument made. 


A Sth Ave. and 16th y 
) WAREROOMS, {New YoRK CITY” 


ACKER MERRALL &GONDI 


Chambers St. and College Place, also 57th 
St. andG6th Ave.,and Broadway and42dst, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Superior Teas and Coffees. 


Samples sent for approval. 


Also finest canned goods in the world, 

Hampers packed for any part of the 
country. Choice wines for medicinal 
purposes, Write for price list. 


LADIES!! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


THE When you gon get tho Bost st 

: argo ces in any Quantity. 

GREATAMERICAN inner, Mien and Toilet Sets, 

ay Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 

Cook Books aud all kinds of pre- 

E miums given to Clubv Agents. 

Good Income made by getting 

orders for our celebrated goods. 
For full particulars address, 

THEGREAT AMERICAN TEACO, 
$1 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 











ComMPANY 





P.O, Box 289. 


J. L, STACK CO, seven aifeags 


Prompt service. Lowest prices 



















The Latest All-Silk Novelty, 


| Taffeta Plisse 


For Gowns and Waists. 


James McCreery & Co. 











Broadway & (lth Street, New York. 
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An Ideal Wash Fabric, 


Teviot Suitin 


For Golf, Cycling and Walking. 
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